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struing, and a Treatise on the Greek Particles, by the Rev. Thomas K. Arnold, 

A. M., and also a Copious Selection from Greek Authors, with English 

Notes, Critical and Explanatory, and a Lexicon, by 

J. A. Spencer, A. M. 12mo., fl 60 

VI. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS; 

With Practical Questions and Answers, and an Imitative Exercise on each Chapter. Bf 

Thomas K. Arnold, A. Bl Revised, with Additional Notes, by Prof. Johnsni, 

Professor of the Latin Language in the University of the City of 

New- York. 12mo. A new, enlarged edition, with 
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** Arnold's Orbbk and Latin Sbribs.— The publication of this valuable collection of 
Classical school books may be regarded as the presage of better things in respect to the mode of 
teaching and acquiring languages. Heretofore boys have been condemned to the drudgery o' 

S>ing over Latin and Greek Grammar vrithout the remotest conception of the value of wha 
ey Were learning, and every day becoming more and more disgusted with the dry and un- 
meaning task ; but now, by Mr. Arnold's admirable method— substantially the same with that of 
Ollendorff— the moment they take up the study of Latin or Greek, they begin to learn sentences, 
to acquire ideas, to see how the Romans and Greeks expressed themselves, how their mode of 
expression differed from ours, and by degrees they lay up a stock of knowledge which is utterly 
astonishing to those who have dragged on numth after month in the old-fashioned, dry, aoa 
tedious way of learning languages. 

^ Mr. Arnold, in fact, has had the good sense to adopt the system of nature. A child learns 
his own language by imitating what Ym hears, and constantly repeating it till it is fastened in 
the memory ; in the same way Mr. A. puts the pupil immediately to work at Exercises in Latin 
and Greek, involving the elementary principles of^the language— words are supplied— the mode 
of puttiog them together is told the pupil—he is shown how the ancients expressed their ideas ; 
and then, by repeating these things again and again — iterum iterumque — the docile pupil has 
them inaelH)ly impressed upon his memonr and rooted in his understanding. 

^'The American Editor is a thorough ctassical scholar, and h^ been a practical teacher for 
vears in this city. He has devoted the utmost care to a coaplete revision ofMr. Arnold's works, 
has corrected several errors of inadvertence or otherwise, has rearranged and improved various 
matters in the early volumes of the series, and has attended most diligently to the accurate print- 
ing and mechanical execution of the whole. We anticipate most confidently the speedy adoption 
orthese works in our schools and colleges." 

*.* Arnold's Scries of Classical Works has attained a circulation almost unparalleled, betag 
introduced into nearly all the Colleges and leading Educational Institutions in toe United 8tat«s> 
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• ARNOLD'S CLASSICAL SERIES. 

OPINIONS OF SCHOLARS 

rrom A. B. Atkins^ Baltimore. ^ 

" I hare introduced Arnold's First and Second Latin Book as a Text-book in 1117 imrtitutioii, 
my classes have already made great proficiency ; irtdeed I cannot express in too high terms my 
admiration of the Series ; ii is the omv method of teaching the classics, and no booxs hare erer 
been published which seem to be so aamirably adapted to teach Latin and Greek as they." 



Prom E. S. DixtoeU, Public Latin School, Boaton. 

*' I hare caused bfth ' Arnold's GrMk and Latin Prose Compoeition.' as well as ' Arnold'^ 
First and Second Latin Book,' to be introduced into this School, which is the best proof of 
the estimation in which I hold them." 



From William A. Ely, Univeraity of Michigan. 

** I have made considerable use of * Arnold's Latin Book,' ' Cornelius Nepos,' and * Greek 
Reader,' &c., in my Classes, and can from experience say that they are the best Text-books of 
the kind with which I am acquainted.' 

Gbntlbubn,— In reply to your letter, I have to say that I can, from the most satisfactory 
experience, bear testimon^^ to the excellence of your series of Text- Books for Schools. I am in 
the daily use of Arnold's Latin and Greek Exercises, and consider them decidedly superior to any 
other Elementary Works in those Languages. 

LYMAN COLEMAN, D. D., 
Prof, of the German, Greek, and Latin Languages, Princeton. 



Dbar Sib.— I am much ]41eased with Arnold's Latin Booko. A class of my older boys have 
Jnet finished the first and second books. They had studied Latin for a long time before but never 
understood it, they say, as they do now. CHAS. M. BLAKE, 

Classical Teacher in Broum'a Prince-street Academy, Philadelphia. 



After having in constant use since their first appearance Arnold's Series of both Latin and 
Greek Books, my experience enables me confidently to pronounce upon their unrivalled merits. 
I state, without fear of contradiction, that, even with greater labor and pains on the part of the 
teacher, equal progress cannot be made without as can be with them. Ana they succeedadmirabl^ 
in awakemng an interest in the pupil, and in makings a lasting impression upon his memory. It u 
an application of Bacon's principle for forming an accurate man. 

R. B. TSCHUDE, 
Prof, qf Ancient Languages, Norfolk, Va. 



Abnold'b Latin and Grbbk Composition. In the skill with which he sets forth the 
idiomatie pectdiarities, as well as in the directness and simplicity with which he states the facts 
of the Ancient Languag^es, Mr. Arnold has no superior. I know or no books so admirably adapted 
to awaken an interest m the study of language, or so well fitted to lay the foundation or a correct 
echolarship and refined taste. N. WHEELER, 

Principal Worcester County High SchooL 



From N. W. Benedict, A. M., Prof of Languages in the Rochester Collegiate Institute. 

Gbntlbmbn,— I am under obligations to you by D. Hoyt for a copy of Arnold's First and 
Second Latin Book, and for a copy of Arnold's Greek Reading Book. Otner volumes of A mold's 
Series have been forwarded to me ; and after a careful examination of the works, directed more 
particularly to their plan, I am convinced of their superior merits and have introduced them into 
the Institute. I am specially pleased with the kina of help afforded in hia Cornelius Nepos, 
which is such as to give the student a critical and accurate understanding of the text, ana at 
the same time to stimulate his mind to greater exertion to apprehend the beauties of the lan- 
guage. The plan is designed and well adapted to make the knowledge obtained the property of 
(he scholar. 



Extract from a Report of an IJxamineUion qf the Mate Department of the Parochial School qf 

St. Pmul's Church, Rome, N. Y. 

. • • • • « But were we to single out any part of the examination as worthy of cpecial notice. 
It would be that upon ' Arnold's First Book in Latin.' Many an Academician, who has studied 
Latin in the onlinary way for two years', could not sustain an examination as did the lads of thij 
claflL who have atudied Arnold's First Lessons only about six months. Arnold's method is ad- 
nurable for making thorough scholars and accurate grammarians." 
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Numerals above the line refer to the TahU qf Differeneu; if followed by a 
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An accent after a word, thus (parenf) shows it to be somewhat eavphaiie. 

Words printed in italica in the Exercises are meant to call attention to some- 
thing that has been said respecting them, or to some point which should be 
carefully attended to in connection with them. 

Two or more words connected together by hyphens show that they are to b« 
translated into Latin by one word f as " branches-of-leaming,'' doetrmcs ; ** ad* 
mirablyHskilled," periHammiu^ Ac 



PREFACE. 



Ths present volume contains the First Part of Mr. Arnold'a 
Practical Introduction to Latin Prose Composition ; the introduce 
tory portion of the Second Part (as published by the Author) on 
the Order of Words in Latin ; and nearly all the Longer Latin 
Exercises, Part L, a work which was published separately, but 
intended to follow immediately in order the use of the First Part 
of the Prose Composition. 

This arrangement was adopted for the purpose of embracing 
as much valuable matter as possible within the compass of a rea- 
sonably sized volume. The First Part is complete in itself and, 
so far as it goes, admirably fulfils the design of the author ; yet, 
as the Exercises consist of single, short, and unconnected sen- 
tences, it was deemed advisable to introduce other and longer Ex« 
ercises, in which the student should be taught practically how to 
arrange his ideas in passages of considerable length, and in which 
are involved most of the minutiae and intricacies of the Latin 
idiom. For this purpose Part II. of the present volume is most 
excellently adapted. The work on the Latin Particles, which 
was published by the author as the Second Part of the Practical 
Introduction to Latin Prose Composition, is a production of much 
value and importance, and is devoted to a lengthened and full elu- 
cidation of the difficulties which stand in the way of one who 
would become a thorough and accomplished Latinist. It is in- 
tended — should the classical public demand it — ^to issue this work 
at an early date. 

The principal advantages which the present volume offers over 
works of a similar kind are these. It contains a copious but con- 
cise illustration of Latin Synonymes drawn mainly from the 
standard treatise of D6derlein on> this subject ^ there is, through- 
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out, a careful and precise notation of the DifTerences of Idiom 
between the Latin and English languages; a frequent calling 
the attention of the student, by way of Cautions, to nice points 
which might otherwise escape his notice ; and a constant repeti- 
tion, under new forms and combined with new matter, of what has 
gone before — ^the iterum Uerumque of Virgil — ^till both the words 
and expressions, with their peculiarities, are fastened in the mem- 
ory. In addition to this, the Exercises are wholly in English, 
that is, the English is given to be turned into the corresponding 
Latin ; and full and very carefully arranged Vocabularies pre- 
cede or accompany each Exercise. This plan is far superior— 
in the Editor's judgment-— to the common mode of giving all the 
Latin words in the Latin order, simply requiring that the sentence 
be made grammatically correct by the use of the right cases, 
moods, tenses, &c. By such a course the pupil is not obliged to 
study and exercise his powers of reflection and observation to any 
great extent ; but only to be tolerably well acquainted with gram- 
matical forms and usages ; he learns to expect the helps of the 
Latin words ; he pays littie regard to the peculiarities of the Latin 
order ; and is very apt to be sadly puzzled when an English sen- 
tence or passage is given to him to be turned into Latin. On the 
contrary, by using -Mr. Arnold's method the student is compelled 
to examine well and constantly the mode which the Romans had 
of expressing their ideas, and in what respect it differs from our 
own, as well in regard to the choice as the collocation of words 
and sentences ; and almost of necessity his memory has to be 
stored with a large supply of words and phrases for continual 
use. 

Great care has been bestowed upon the volume, for the purpose 
of securing accuracy and clearness of arrangement ; and it is 
trusted that it will not be found inferior to any issues of the 
American press. 

J. A. S. 
New-Yohk, March I6ih, 1846. 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 



On the Arrangement of Words in a Latin Sentence, 

1. The general distinction between the English and Latin order 
18 this: 

2. 0:^ In Latin the governed and dependent words generally 
Btand before the words on which they depend ; so that in simple 
sentences, the verb, when not particularly emphatic^ stands at the 
end of the sentence. 

3. Thus in simple narrative, after the conjunction comes the 
mitject (nom. case) ; then the governed cases with adverbs and 
expressions of Orne^ place^ manner^ &o., and last of all the verb, 

4. But if the verb is emphatic, it must be placed earlier in the 
sentence. — Quod non dedit fortuna, id non eripit. Mirabile 
videtur, quod non rideai haruspex, &c. Non inteUigunt homines, 
quam magnum, vectigal sit parsimonia. 

For it must always be remembered that — 

5. OCT The degree of prominence and emphasis to be given to 
« VHtrd, is that which mainly determines its position in the sen^ 
ience, — ^And, 

6. a) The two tmphaHc positions in a sentence are the htginnSng and the end; 

" by tlie former our attention is excited^ and on the latter it rettMj* (Crom- 

bie.) 
h) Add to this, tliat the more vnuaual a position is for any word, the more 

emphatic it \afor <^word. Thus, "arbores seret diligens agricola, 

quarum adspiciet baccam ipse mmqvtam.^* (Gic.) 
e) A word that generally stands close by another receiTes emphasis by 

reparation from it ; especially if it be thus brought near the beginning or 

end of a sentence. VoUij^atem/ percepi maxifiham'. Propterea quod 

aUud itor haberent nullum^. JEdnd equUes ad Caesarem oamni rerer- 

tuntor. 
4) Another principle affecting the position of words is the hannonioiis 

arrangement of syllables; thejlow of the sentence. 



14 INTRODUCTOBY REMARKS. 

7. GsNiTiYE. The genitive, whether dependent on a sub- 
stantive or adjective, stands first if it be the more emphatic ; if 
not, not. "But it is rendered more emphatic by aeparaium : 
see 6, c). 

a) It probably somewhat prefers the position before the govern- 
ing noun, when that is not decidedly emphatic. 

li) When the governing substantive has an adjective with it, 
the order is generally adj,, gen., suhst. (Vera animi magnitude.) 

8. AxTRiBiTTiyE AND ITS suBSTANTiYB. Of theso the more 
emphatic stands first. But see 6, c). 

a. A very short precedes a longer word : hence the demon- 
stratives usually stand before their nouns, and monosyllable sub^ 
stantives before their adjectives. 

9. Afpositiok. Here too the more emphatic precedes : but 
generally the word in apposition stands lasU 

a. This is particularly the case with titles, d^c, in apposition tQ 
proper names% 

Q. Mucins ilt^r ; kgisrex; Pythagoras PAt^twc^pAti^. Bttt» 
whs Roma ; though Cyprus insula^ Hypanis^t<vitM% 

10. Words dependent on Adjectives. Here too the more 
emphatic precedes, with something of a prtference for placing 
the dependent words first. 

11. Ablative absolute. The yiore emphatic first. 

12. Infinitive dependent on Verb. The more emphailo fifst ; 
genei^ly the infinitive. 

a. Of ttpo iofinitives, the more emphatic first. 

13. Adverbs. Generally, immediately before the words they 
belong to. Qtwque immediately afier its word. 

14* Words that modify the meaning of an adjective mte usually 
placed between it and the substantive. (Proelio magis ad eventum 
s^cundo, quam, ^c.) 

15. Opposition and contrasted notions. 

a) A repeated word, or a word akin to a word already used in 
the sentence, is generally brought as near to that word as possible. 
T^ipr Umorem pellit. Nulla virtus virtuti contraria est. Virtutum 
in alia alius vidt excellere. Alvis aliunde est periculum* 

^) Of two contrasted clauses or groups of words, of palvdlel 
construction, the order of the first is often reversed in fke second : 
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SO that two of the antUheUcal words are as^ixr apart as possible. 
Fragile corpus animus sempUemus movet. Eatio nostra consen- 
tit J pugnat oratio. Quaa me moverurU, movisserU eadem te pro- 
fecto. 

dp^ Enim, vero, autem, quoque, quidem (with of course the 
enclitics), cannot be the first words of a clause. 



PRACTICAL INTEODUCTION 

TO 

LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION 



1. The common concords are taken for granted ; that — 

(1.) A verb agrees with its nominatiye case in number 
and person. 

(2.) An adjective, pronoun, or participle, ngnexi with its 
suhstandve in gender ^ number and ccue. 

(3.) A transitive verb, whether active or deponent, takes 
after it an accusative of ^e person or thing acted iqwu 

(4.) Verbs of existence (such as he, become^ turn out, 
&c.) ; passive verbs of being called, considered, chosen, 
&c., take a substantive or adjective after them in the nond- 
naUve case. 

(5.) The thing by which stands in the ahlaUve ; the 
person by loftotfi^ in the ablative with the pr^XMiticm a 
or ah. 

(6*) One substantive depending upon another is put in 
the genitive case. 



Obs. When a prcmoun is the nominative case to a verb, it is 
not expressed in Lathi; except Ibr the sdke of emphasis or 

particular distinction. 

(a) In the suae way the poeaesrioe pronoun is seldom expressed, 
when there can be no doubt as to who»e the ibing is. See 3 <a). 

ifi) When there it any distinction to be expressed, as, for instance, 
when / am opposed to youi* the pronouns must be expressed* 



* Tile pron. ts expressed, even when the distinction is aoStf between two so* 
lions of the tame person. Effed ego te armatts hominibits, turn d^^tL 



18 HOmNATlYB CASE AND VBRB. [§ 1. 2-4. 

I. 

§ 1. Nominaiioe Case and Verb. 

2. (a) When two or more nominative cases singular come to- 
gether, ^ey take a plureU verb,* which agrees with the nominatiye 
case of the most toarihy^ person. 

(h) The verbs est and sunt are often omitted. 
8. (a) £t ego* et BaUms sustuUmus manus, Bath I and BaHms 
UfUd up our hands, 
(h) Amici veterrimi optimi. The oJdestfriends are (he best. 

4. VOCABXTLAET 1. 
And, et ; qae midUie $ atque { ac.A 

I^ 8i. 

Both— and, et— et. 

Hand, mXnoa, fts, /. 

Sister, ^ sbror, Orie, /. 

Well, * b«ng. 
Hunger fiCmea, is, /. 

Seaaoning, J condimentnm, 1. n. 

Sauce, S 

Army, ezereitua, fia, m. 



* The verb is often howerer in the singular, agreeing with one of the nomi* 
nativea, and being underatood with the other. Thla ia* the common construo 
tion with et—et; qumn^-tum, &c., when both the nominatiyea are mnguJUar^ and 
of the toanu perttm, 

b TheJinA peraon ia aaid to be mort tBorfhy than the aecond, the aecond than 
the third. 

« For << Balbua and I," the Romana, putting **!" firat, aaid **Ego et BaBnuJ* 
When therefore Cardinal Wolsey said " Ego et Rex mens," he was a good 
grammarian but bad courtier. 

d Et joins words each of which is considered independenifyf and as of equal 
importance : atqux ( sz adque) or ac, which is an abridged (and less emphatic) 
form of the same word, adds a notion that is, if anything, of more importance 
than the preceding one (= 'and also,' *and moreover'): qvx joins a word 
closely to another, as an appendage to it, as hdonging to it, and often as forming 
oitf complex notion with it. 

When et connects principal dauses^ subordinate ones and single words must 
be connected by quej or {MeimUar notions) atque. 

Atque is used before Towels or consonants, but especially before Towels. 

Ac is used before conaonanta (though not very qfUn before the k sounds) ; but 
not before vowele or h. Mr. Allen shows that ae (though very rarely met with 
before^, q) is not very uncommon &r Cicero before c. So also Zumpt. 



§ 2. 5-©.] ACCUBATIVB WITH INFINITIVE. 19 

War, bellum, L n. 

A Qaul, Ghdlus, i m. 

Many, multi, 8b, a. 

Very many, permulti,* ae, a. 

CsBsar, Caesar, CaesSris, m. 

To lift up, toUere, sustlfl, subUt 

Tobein^helth,! ,^.,^a.^. 

To wage (properly to carry), gSrSre, gess, gest. 

To conquer, yincSre, vie, vict. 

Exercise 1. 

5. If you and the army' are-in-good-health, it is well (p. 14^ 
18). Both you and Balhus lifted up (your) hands. Both you 
and J (1 Obs. pi) have waged many' wars. Both you and Balhus 
have waged very-many' wars. The hest' sauce (is hunger.) 
The Gauls were conquered hy Caesar. Hands were lifted up 
hoth hy you. and hy Balhus. If you and your sister are-in-good- 
health, it is well. 



II. 
§ 2. Accusative toith Infinitive. 

6. The infinitive takes hefore it not the nominative^ hut the 

accusaUve.fi 

7. Many sentences that in English are joined to a verb by the coxyuno- 
tlon * ffuUf* are expressed in Latin by the accusative and inJtnUwe. 

8. In turning such sentences into Latin *that* must be omitted; the 
English normnaHve turned into the accuaaHoe; and the English verb 
in^o the infinUioe mood of the same tense. 

9. The accusative with the infinitive follows verbs {senUendi et deda- 
raruU) of feeling^ knowing, waking, hearing, believing, thinking, Ac. ; 
and such expressions as, it is certain, manifest, true, Ac. 



• Per in composition with an adjective, adds to it the meaning of * very* 

t Exercitusque. Q^e must always be appended to the latter of the two words 
connected by it. « 

9 This idiom is not uncommon in English, though £u: less common than in 
Latin. 

"lorderedhim to be dismissed" (for * I ordered <^/^«AotiU be diamittetP). 

** I saw him to be a hruxoe " (for ' I saw that he was a knave '). 



90 ACCU8ATIVB WITH URlTUirilVK. [i^* 1(^18. 

10. (a) Respondeo, plaeire et mihi loeumf I anmoer that the 

place pleases me too. 
{h) Respondit, placere et sibi Jocunif He answered that the 

place pleased him too. 
(c) Sentlmus cdl^e ignem, nivem esse albam, dulce mel^ 

We knaw-hy-our-senses, that fire is hot ; that snow is 

white, honey sweet* 

11. VOCABULART 2. 

To answer, respondere^ respond, respons. 

To understand, inteUigSre, intellex, intellect. 

To deny, negSie, iv, it. 

To sin, pecc&re, iY, St. 

I remember, mEmini, Imper. memento { pi, mementote. 

To know-by-the-senses, eentire, sens, sens. 

To injure, offend-against, vioUre, &▼, iU 

Law, lex, iCgis,/. 

Cautions. 
12. [C. I.] 0^ Him, her, them (or he, she, they, when they are 
to be translated by the accusative) must be trans- 
lated by the proper case of std, when they and the 
nominative of the verb stand for the same person. 

Also, in the same case, his, hers, its, theirs^ 
must be translated by suus. 

13. 5 ^^ '^y ^^^^ ^^ pUasea him. 
( He 9aid that it pleased him. 
In English the dependent verb (by a kind of aUraetian) aemmem the 
pastfomif when the verb it depends on is in a past tense. 
Hence 

0;^ [C. u.] In a sentence with ^ that ' dependent on a past tense, 
the perfect is to he translated hy the present {and 
imperfect) infinitive, whenever the notion expressed 
hyitis notiohe described as over before the time of 
the principal verh.^ 

Oir [C. iii.J ' Should' after * that* is to he translated hy the 
present infinitive, when it does not repress either 
duty or a future event. 



h Thus **4e moH that it plecMd him"— when 1 ofl^ timt of his saying it t 
(placere) : hefofreitu Him of his saying iti (plaeuiase). 



$3. 14-17.] ACcirsATirB with infimitiyb. 21 

Exercise 2. 

14. He answered that he'^ had waged many' wan. He 
denies that he has sinned (or : says that he has not sinned).''|' He 
says th(U he does not^ understand. He says that Cosor will not* 
ofTend-against the laws. Remember that hunger is the best sauce. 
He answered that he understood.^* He answered, that both you 
and Balbus were-in-good-health. Both you and Balbus have 
sinned. 



\ 



§ 3. Accusative tnih Infinitive continued. 

15. (a) Afler hope, promise^ undertake, &c., thefiuure infinitive^ 
is used with the accusative of the pronoun ; and (h) after jprefendl) 
the ace, of the pronoun. 

16. (a) Sperat plerumque adolescens diu se victurum (esse),^ 

A young man generally expects \o live a long time. 
(J)) Simulat se furere, He pretends to he mad, 
{Jftr [C. IV.] * Would,' * should,' after a past tense are future 

forms : 

He says that he wiU come. 
He said that he would come. 

17. VOCABXTLABY S. 

A business^ negotium, i, n. 

A journey, Iter, nmSris, n. 

To hope, sperSre, av, at. 

To come, v6nire, vSn, vent. 

To promise, pollicSri, poUicitus; promittSie, promHiy 

promiss.1 

To undertake, engage, recTpgre, io, reci^p, recept. 



• These Numerals, followed by a curve, refer to the CavMoM. 
t These Numerals refer to the Table of Differences of Idiom, 
i For * he promises to cam^ = he pfbmises that he will came. 
He hopes to live ^ he hopes that he shall live. 
He pretends to be mad ss he pretends that he is mad, 
k With the compound infinitives esse is often omitted. 
1 Promittere {to give it forth) is the general word for jmrnrnvng^ whether jwxl 
or aiL PoUicari is to offer from one's (Avn free-will and inclinations, used only 
of promising good, PoUiceor being used for free and graeieus promise^ 



22 AGBBBMSNT OF AI>7SCTIVE WITH STTBSTANTiyB. [§4. 18-21. 



To. finish, accomplish, copf icSre, lo, confic, conCbct. 

To pretend, simulSre,™ £▼, it 

To be mad, fttrSre, (neat. : no Tperf, or mxjpint^ 
To (my, your, Ac.) satis- } 

fiiction, satisfactorily, > ex sententii*. 

Buccessfally, ) 

To have a prosperous vojrage, ex sententlA navigire. 

Exercise 3. 



18. Solon pretended to he mad. I will pretend to he mad. He 
promised to come, I engage to finish the business to your satisfaC' 
lion. I hope that you will have a prosperous voyage. The business 
has been finished by Balbus. I hope to finish the business. He 
was pretending to he mad. I promised to finish the business. 
He answered, that Caius had had a prosperous voyage. He 
answered that he would*^ finish the business. He says that he 
will nofi come. He has accomplished his journey saUrfactorily. 



III. 

§ 4. Agreement of Adjective with SuhstanHve. 

19. (a) When an adjective agrees with several singular nouns, 
it will be in the plural number, and agree with the most worthy. 

20. (h) If the substantives are things that have not Ufe, the 
adjective is usually in the neuter gender. 

21. (c) When the noun is < man,' ' woman,' ' Mng,' it is seldom 
expressed in Latin. . 

[C. v.] ' Thing' should be expressed by ' res' (fem.) when the 
adjective alone would leave it doubtful whether men 
or things were meant. 
Thus ' qf many (kingtf not mii2torum, but muUantm renan. 



pnmUUo would naturally be often used of promising what has been requested. 

Hence 

UUro polliceor ; promUto (saepe) rogatus : 

Nee mala polliceor, mala sed promittere possum. 

™ dues non sunt tvnnUo ; quae aunt ea diatimulanhtr, 

' ■ The pronoun should be expressed {ex met wti/en^ Ac.) whenever to leavis 

It out would cause an ambiguity. 



§ 4. 22-25.] A6BBEMENT OF ADJECTIVE WITH SUBSTAIVTIVB. 38 

22. (a) Castor et Pollux ex equis pugnare mti sunt) Castor and 
Pollux were seen to fght on horseback. 

(h) Inter se contraria sunt leneficivm et injuria^ A benefit 
and an injury are contrary to eacA other. 

(e) Bord sa'pientes(\\ie ex civitate pelluntur, The good and 
wise are "banished (literally, driven from the stated 

(d) PrcBterita mutare non possQmuSy We cannot change 

the past. 

(e) Omnia mea mecum porto, I am carrying all my prop^erty 

toiih me* 

23. Oba. 1. The Tuuter pharal without a substantiYO is generally used 
in Latin, where we use the aingtUar. Thus 

mui^ very much, everything, theptutf 

multa, permulta, omnia, pmteiXta, 

little (few things), very Uttle, 

pauca, perpauca. 

24. Obs. 2. The neuter adj. is used in Latin without a suhstantiYe, 
where we nUght substitute * tfUngw,* but really use some more appro- 
priate noun, as property, objeeta, poaaeuumM, performancee, Ac. 

[C. VI.] Obs. Cum is written after, and as one toord with, the 
ablatives me, te, &c. : mecum, tecum, secum, no^ 
hiseum, vobiscum, 

25. VOCABULAST 4. 

Contrary, contrarius, a, um. 

(to each other, after contrary) inter se {between fhemadoea). 



Good, better, best, 


bbnus, melior, optimus. 


Wise, 


sSpiens, tis. 


Deai^ 


surdus, a, um. 


Parent, 


parens, tis, com. gend. 


Virtue, 


virtus, utis, /. 


Vice, 


vitium, i. n. 


Blind, 


csecus, a, um. 


' All my property. 


omnia mea<>. 


To owe, 


debSre, debu, debit. 


To banish, 


pellere ex ciyitite (peUSre, pSpifl, puis, to 




drive). 


To be ignorant-o^ 


ignorare, Sv, St. (oec.) 


To see, 


cemSre, crSv, cret (properly to separate; 




hence, to distinguish ; to see clearly ; the 




proper word to express the possession of 




disHnct vision). 



« The other possessives, tuua, mius,- noeter, Ac., must be used for thy, hie, mgr, 
Ac, property. 



M TBM EBLATiyX. [§ 5. 26-30. 

T» carry, porting St. it 

To hear, audire, it. iu 

To apeakf Itfquii locQtus, or loquatna. 

To fight oa hoMaback, ax eqoo^ or ez eqidaP pugnlra. 

Exercise 4; 

26. They are hanishing tke good and wise. We are all 
ignorant-of many things. Virtue and vice are contrary to each 
other. A hUnd man does not see. The good and wise have been 
banished. A deaf man does not hear. Hear much (23) ; speak 
little (p. 14. 15,' h,) We shall carry all our property with us. 
He spoke very UtHe. Both you and Balbus are ignorant of many 
things. He says that he is nof well. They will hear UiUe' : 
they will speak much (p. 14, 15, h). We owe very much to our 
parents. Remember that you owe very much* to your parents. 
He says that he will nof fight on horseback. 



IV. 

§ 5. The Relative. 
27. The relative pronouna 

answer respectlYely to 

iiy ttdu, tanhit, kL 

28. In a relative sentence,^ 

{jfir Each clause has Us own verb, and its own independent 

construction. 
29. A relative pronoun agrees with some case of a substantive which is 

expressed in the preceding sentence. The substantive to which it 
thus rtfers is called its antecedent {or fort-going substantive). 

The antecedent, in a sentence /u/2y expressed, would be ezpreaaed 
twice ; and it sometimes ia expressed twice in Latin : this, however, 
is but seldom the case, and the antecedent is gefneraUif omitted in the 
relofire (Aauae. 

80. (c) Sometimes however the antecedent is expressed in the 



' Ex equOj if we are speaking of one person ; ex equisj if of more. 
4 The clause in which the relative stands is called the relative elauMi the 
other, the principal^ or antectdeTU clause. 



§5. 31-33.] THS KELATIVS. 86 

relative^ and omitted in iheptincvpcLl clause ; and {d) when this is 

the case, the relative clause is often placed first ; the antecedent 

heing expressed in % and represented in the principal clause 

(though not always) by the proper case of * £»' or * hic.^ 

31. The ' iSf* however, is often omitted, especially when * mtuC or ' Otbn^ 

is meant, or, when the yerbs govern the same case. 

If the antecedent would be in dijferad auet in the two claniei^ 
*uf or ^M^ is but seldom omitted.' 

82. (a) Nullum animal^ quod sanguinem habet, sine corde esse 

potest, No animal that has hlood, can he toithout a heart, 
(h) Arbdres seret diligens agricdla, quarum adspiciet 
baccam* ipse nunquam, The industrious hushandman 
vjiU pJant trees, a berry of which -he will himse^ 
never hehold, 
(c) Accepi qwis Uteras ad me dedisti, I have received the 

letters which you sent me. 
{d) Bestiae in quo loco natsB sunt, ex eo se non commdventy 
Ananals do ftot move themselves from the neighbour- 
hood (place) in which they were bom. 
[C. VII.] Many English verbs become transitive by the addition 
of a preposition ; for instance, to smUe at, &c. 

It often happens that the corresponding Latin verb is already <rafi^ 
mtioey so that the preposition is not to be expressed. To determine 
whether the preposition belongs (as it were) to the verb, turn the sen- 
tence into the passive : when, if the preposition still dinga to the verl^ 
(adverbially), it is generally not to be expressed in Latin. 

Of course a verb, compound or single, must be sought for, that i* 
equivalent to the verb and preposition together ; as to deride ss tm 
laugh at, 

83. VoCABITLAaY 5. 

Obs. Substantives in ua from the root of the supine (which end thtrs- 
^ fore in ttie or stia) are of the fourth declension ; ezcept,of course, those 
that, like legatus, denote peraovu. 



' It is, however, sometimes : 

Q^oa cum Matio pueroa miseram, epistolam mihi attulerunt. (Cic.) 

Qu^ prime ionocentis mihi defensio est oblata, suscepi. 

• A berry s any little round fruit, not a nut; e.g,oi the oUve, cedar, jwniptr, «&«• 
i Thus : 

* He laughs at Gassius.' 

< C&SKivis is laughed at.* Therefore to laugJi-at is virtually one verb. 

3 



THE BBLATIVB. K ^* ^' 

ffo nulluB, a, um. Oen, nulUus. 

Animal, animal, ills, n. 

Blood, sanguis, mis, m. 

Without, snxe (goYorna ablat.). 

Heart, co'i cordis, n. 

Tree, arbor, ttrii,/. 

Fruits (of tlie earth, a crop), fruges, G, frugnm, /. 

(of trees,) fructus, fts,« m. 

Field, agor, agri, m. 

In vain, nequidquam, firustra.^ 

Harvest, messis, is, /. 

Praise, laus, laudis, /. 

Easily, fecile. 

Not yet, nondum. 

Right, rectus, a, unu 

To till, cultivate, cotere, colu, cult. 

To bear, produce, f Sro, tiili, latum. 

To deserve, merSri, meritus. 

To deserve well, Ac, of, de (with ablai.). 

To praise, laudSre, iv, it. 

To believe, credere, credid, credit {dai,). 

To deceive, . declpere, io, dec^p, decept. 

To behold, adspiclSre, io, adspex, adspecL 

Sei^ m]f«elf, himself, &c., in nom., ips« (which stands for all these, the pro- 
nouns ego, tu,«Ae., not being ex- 
pressed.) 

OCr ' What * as a relative =ihak»hieh ; those {ihinga) which. 

Exercise 5. 

84.(^No animals, which have blood, can be without a heart^ 
Not every field which is sown, bears a crop. • (He) who easily 
believes is easily deceived. What is right', is praised. (Those 
things) which are right' are praised. Both you and V have been 
deceived. Praise what deserves praise.) /f(He) who does not till 
ois field, in vain hopes for^^ a harvest^,' ( He says that he has noi^ 
been deceivedy I shall not easily believe Balbus^. Balbus has 



* JFVucfitf arboribus, Jruge§ nascuntur In agris. But this is only true of 

frugui and of fruduSf as oppoaed to frugea. Frvciu9 is the general name for 

produce^ and may be spoken oilcmd as well as of trees ; and in podry we find 

frvgOma (Columella's poem on Gardening), and frugt (Hor.) of the fruit of 

tree*. 

▼ Nequidqyam {to no purpotty in vain\ so far as nothing has resulted from a 
lUnjr done ifrv^a (tn vaiiC^^ of a perwa who has not attained his purpose. P, 



§6.35-88.] INFmmVE USfiD SUBSTANTIVELT. 27 

deserved well of me. The business which you promised fo 
finish^* has not yet been finished.'' I have planted a tree, the 
fruit of which I shall myself never^ behold. He is pretending 
have Jinished* the business to Ms scUisfaction.* 



§ 6. Infinitive used substantively. 

35. (a) Sometimes an infinitive mood, or a sentencCf is the nomt- 
native case to a verb ; and sometimes it is used as the substantive 
to an adjective ; and sometimes as the antecedent to a relative : and 
in this case the adjective and the relative must be in the neuter 

gender. 

When an infinitive or sentence is the nominative to a verb, it gen- 
erally foUowt it in English, and the pronoun * U * stands as its repre- 
sentative before the verb ; — ^as, " it is sweet to hear." 

Of course this 'i^' is not to be translated into Latin. 

36. (b) When the relative has a sentence for its antecedent, we 
often find id* quod or qiuB ref. (Here id and res arejn apposU 
tion to the former sentence.) 

37. (a) Turpe est meniiri, It is disgraceful to lie. 

(JH) Multae civitates, ft Cyro defecerunt ; qutz res multo* 
rum bellorum causa fuit, Many states revolted from 
Cyrus, a circumstance which was the cause of numy 
wars. 

(c) Timoleon, id* quod difficilius putatur, sapientius tulit 
secundam quam adversam fortunam, Timoleon, which 
is thought more difficult, bore a prosperous more wisely 
than an adverse fortune. 

38. VOCABULAEY 6. 

Pleasant, jucundus, a, um. 

Duty, . « officium, i, n. 

Against, contra, (gov. aeeua,) 

Promise, promissum, i, n. 

Disgraceful, turpis, is, e. 

Easy, facilis, is, e. 



^ Invert these clauses : that is, put the relative clause first. 
* The use ofid quod^ for qtiod only, adds emphasis to the relat. clause ; which 
then generally precedes the principal clause, or is inserted in it. 



n 



88 UfFINITiyB USED SUB8TANTIYELT. [§6. 39. 

* 
'One thing—another, alind— eliud. 

Man, httmo, hommis ; vir, yul< 

To keep, aervire, iv, it. 

Revile^ maledicere, diz, diet {dot.). 

To accaae, accuaire, ay, it. 

To break one'a word, fidem fallere; iaU6re, f^felli,]^ falaunii 

deceive, beguile. 
To keep one'a word, fidem praatire ; pneatire, pneatlti*, 

prflBBtitum, et pneatitum. 
To lie, mentiri, mentitua. 

To utter many ialaehooda, multa menilri.' 

It ia a breach of duty, contra officium, (it ia againat duty.) 

[C. VIII.] * For^ before a substantive or pronoun followed by 
the infin., is not to be translated. The construction 
is the ace. with infin.* 

It ia a ain ^ -^ * ^^ °^^ ^ **^ '*^' parenta. 

c thai a boy ahould not obey hia parenta. 

Exercise 6. 

89. It is pleasant to be praised. It is a breach of duty not to 
keep promises. It is a breach of duty to praise what (plur.) is7 
disgraceful. I hear that you keep your promises, a thing tokich) 
(87, c) alp good men do. I hear that you are going to keep your 
word. It is disgraceful to break one's word. - It is one thing to 
revile, another to accuse. It is certain that Balbus has deserved 
well of me. It is a breach of duty to lie. -Both you and Balbus 
have uttered many falsehoods, -It is disgraceful to banish the 
good and wise. It is easy (for me) to carry all my property with 
me.*' It is a breach of duty for a man to revile men. -I have 
praised, not blamed you (note*, p. 17). 



> Homo ia the general term for man, t. e. for a human beingf diatingulahed 
from other living creaturea. Vir is man as distinguished from iromon. Homo 
ia often used eontemphumdy : vtr, respectfully; a man with a manly character. 

J Distinction between.yaZ2o and decipio: 

NuUdfallenHs culpdstBpisaimefaUor; 

At quum ciectpiar, culpam deceptor habebit. 

* Cic. has pr<B8taturus. 

^ But we shaU see below that if ^for' follows immediately after * it ia,* it muat 
t>e translated by the genitive. * It i§Jhr a rich man to do so and aoi' dtodi* 
est, Ac 



( 7. 40-44.] THS EELATIVS. 29 

§ 7. Relative continued, (Fundamental Rule for the employ* 

ment of subjunctive tenses.) 

Whereyer dependent verbs are used in the subjunctive, the following 
is the fundamental rule for the use of the ten*e». 

40. OCT The imperfect and pluperfect of the subjunctive are 
the regular attendants of the ptist tenses of the indicative. 

But — ^the perfect definite^ (or perfect with ' have^) is con- 
sidered a present tense. 

Hence the present, future, and perfect with 'ham? mre followed by the 
preaentf or (for a completed action) the perfect of the subjunctive.^ 

0^ TJie future perfect is not a subjunctive tense, 

41. The only future subjunctive is the part, in rua with tim, e$9emf dkc 
But where we use a fuhire in a dependent sentence, the Romans often 
used the present or imperfect subjunctive. 

{On some English Relative forms,) 

42. ' That^ is often a relative pronoun. 

(Especially after auperlathes ; the interrogative 1060; the same g and 
when both perwns and fhmgd are meant.) 

43. (a) < As* is often, in effect, a relative pronoun. 

The relative ^cuf must be translated by qvi after idem; by fuolit, 
quaniua^ quot, after ialia, tanhu^ tot, respectively. 

44. (1) ' But' is often, in effect, a relative pronoim, when it 
follows universal negatives^ as nemo, nuUus, mhil. 

(2) The relative ' hut* is 'to be translated by pan with the 
subjunctive, (c) 

(3) When ' but' might be substituted for a relative with 
noty the relative and no^ may be translated by quin ;* 
if the relative is in the nom, (or even ace,) case. 



b The perfect definite is used of actions done in some tpaet qf time, a part of 
Which is still present, 

e Thus then the 

Present j / r Present subj. 

Future i are followed by the < Perfect subj. (for a 

Perfect with ' haoif j ( completed action). 

Imperfect j ( J,"'^''* "''{•. „ 

Perfect I we foUowed by the ) ^^^P^<^ "^^^Jtf^" 

p. . C / ^C"^*^ completed before 

^ \ the time spoken of). 

< With other cases than the nominaiivc and aecuaaH^ei thenee of theretoMM 



30 RSLATITS coNTiinrED. [§ 7. 45, 46. 

[C. iz.] I3r *Aif9Xid*hui*vn often (in effect) rdaHve9, 

[C. z.] fV ' ;&co%' in EngUflh is often used where mze is meant nther 

than qualify. * SiiA—at^ should then be translated into Latin bj tapttm 

'—quantut; not ta l U quaH*. 

45. (a) Talis est, qtuiUs semper fuit, He is such as he has 

ever been* 
(h) Idem est ^ semper fuit, He is the same thcU (or eu) 

he has ever been. 

(c) Nemo est, ^n' te dementem putet, There is no one 

but thinks you mad (or, who does not <AinA; you 
mad), 

46. VOCABITLAST 7. 

The same, idem, eXdem, Idem ; gen. ejusdem, Ac. 

Rule, rSgula, ae,/. 

Expediency, utUltas, ills,/. 

Expedient, utilis, is, e. 

Honor, the honorable, ) honestas, itis ,/. 

honorable conduct, ) 

Nobody, no one, nSmo, inis ; nemo = ne hbmo. 

To think, deem, put&re, iv, it. 

This, hie, hsBC, hoc : g. hujus, Ac. 

That, ille, iUa, illud ; g. ilHus, Ac, 

Nearly, fSre, 

Another, alius, a, ud ; g. alius, D. alii, Ac. 

Never, nunquam, 

Before, antea, 

To be able, can, posse, pbtui.f 

Waye, fluctus, Os, m. (See. 33.) 

(a) Sunt qui putent (Obs. tuft/, after * aunt qwP ) tkert art aome vho think. 

Exercise 7. 

[C. zz.] i;^ * TJuU,* when it stands for a substantire which has been 
expressed in the preceding clause, is not to be translated. 

i^ The Imperfect and Pluperfect Of the Subjunet, are the regular at- 
tendants of the poet tenses of the Indicative. 



with non is commonly preferred. Z. When qui non mtut be used will be ex- 
plained below. 

* Quin is qui Ta{ssut non). The demonstr. pronoun (which is the real 
nom.) is sometimes expressed : as in 88, (a). 

f This verb is compounded of an old adj. po^M, neMUpotCf with etjtm, ' Pof 
Is prefixed to the tenses of eum, te being changed into m, and pot-esse, pot- 
essem shortened Into pome, poesem (posses, Stc). The perfect tenses regular 
from potui ( ^potiefw). No imperat, : the part, potent is used as an adjective. 



§8. 47-51.] RSLATIYE CONTINUED. SI 

• 

47. This is the same as that. The rule of expediency is the 
same as that* *^ of hopour. This is nearly the same cls another 
thing. You ^re such cls I have always thought you. There is 
nobody hut knows, that the Gauls were conquered by Caosar. 
There is no one who does not (45, c) understand, that you are") 
pretending. There is no one hU knows that the past (28, Obs. 1,) 
cannot be changed. There is no one hut knows, that these things 
are contrary to each other. Both you and I are such as we have 
ever been. The waves were sucW^^a^ I had never seen before. 

There are some who think you mad (46, a). There were 

some who blamed me. ^ 



§ 8. Relative continued. 

48. (a, h) When the relative connects (by means of to ^ or a 
verb of naming, &c.) two substantives of different genders, dec. 
it generally agrees with the latter, rather than with its ante- 
cedent. 

(This is the ruJUs agreement with the antecedent the exeeptien, 
Z. K.| StzJ) 

49. But when the second substantive is a foreign word^ the 
relative genera/?^ agrees with its antecedent. (Z.)c 

(Jovis Stella, qua q>ai&w dicitur.) 

50. (a) DomiciUa conjuncta, quas urhes dicimus, Contiguous 

dwellings, which we caR cities, 
(h) Theha, quod Bceotiffi caput est, Thebes, which is the 
capital of BcBOtia. 

51. Vocabulary 8. 

Glory, gloria, ae,/. 

Honorable, htfnestus, a, um. 

Star, Stella, ae ; astrum, i, which is properly 

a Greek word ; and tidus, Sris^ n, a 



s Kriiger approves of ZumpCs rule ; but thinks that we cannot go beyond 
this in determining when agreement with the antecedent should be preferred. 

Bremi says : " videntur id (pronomen) ad antecedens substantivum referre 
si ad vocabulum respiciunt ; sin vero ad rem^ ad consequens.'' But Kriiger 
shows that even if this should explain Cicero's practicoj it is obviously at 
variance with that of other writers. 



83 RELATIVE CONTINUED. [§ 9. 52, 53. 

constellation, mnd alflo^one of the great 
heavenly luminariesi e. g. the sun, 
the moon, SiriuSi Ac, 

Perpetual, hatbig^ Bempitemue, a, urn. * 

Fire, ignli, ia, m. 

laiand, inalila, ae,/. 

Sea, mire, is, n. 

Ocean, oceanua, I, m. 

XIIb it were, quXai. 

Tlie world, orbis term, or terrarum ; orbia, la, m. 

Head, capital city, dpat, itia, n. ' 

To reject. repudiare, Iv, it. 

To admire, wonder at, admir&ri, admiratua. 

To be washed. circurofundi, circamfusus QiteTBUy, to 

be poured around ; and either the 
idand or mo is said circumfundi). 

To inhabit, incolSre, incolu, incult. 

To call (in sense of naming), vocire,b appeUire, nominare, ay, it. 

Exercise H, 

52. He rejects glory, which is the most honorable fruit' of 

true' virtue {Gen, before fructus). He is admiring those perpetual 

firesi which we call stars. The island is washed by the sea, 

which you (pL) call ocean. We- inhabit a great island, as it 

' were,i which we call the world. There is nobody buf^ thinks 

' Rome the capital' of the world. ^^ There is no one htU thinks 

- that Balbus has deserved well of us. ^There are some who 

laugh. There are some who laughed (46, a). 



§ 9. Relative continued, — Relative with superlative : ^' The 

first who — " 

53. (a) When the antecedent has a superlative* with it, the 
adjective is generally put in the relative clause. 



h Vocarey appdlarcy normnart are all to call; but tocart has, beside this, the 
meaning of to call = summon ; appeUare^ that of appealing tOy of calling to for 
aid ; nominare^ that of naming^ in the sense of appointing or electing, 

i Quasi should titand between great and island. 

k Orbis terrarum^ rather than terrce^ when there is a decided reference to 
o&ur lands. 

* The same rule holds good of other a^jectiyesand of appositions. 



§ 9. 54--57.] RELATIVE CONTINirED. 88 

54. {b) To express *^ the first person who did a tLing" the 
Romans did not use a relative sentence, but made primus agree 
with the nominative of the principal verb. 

55. (a) Volsci civitatem, qitam habebant optimam, perdiderunt, 

TheVolsci lost the best city they had. 
(h) Primus mala nostra sensit. He was the first person who 

perceived our evils. 

Eng.. He was the firtt uho did this : (or,) He was the Jbrd t§ 

do this. 
Lot. Het^^r«/didthi8. 

56. Vocabulary 9. 

Faithful, fideiis, Is, e. 

Slave, flervus, 1, m. 

God, Deusji i, m, et,/. 

Fire ( =: conflagration), incendium, i, n. 

To help, apersoninperplexity,<&c., BubvSnlre, ven, venf" (dot. of person). 

To lose, amittSre, amis, amiss ; perdere,B per- 

did, perdit. 
An opportunity, occasio, 5nis,/. 

To lose an opportunity, occasionem amitt6re. 

Now = already, jam. 

Stuh is your temperance ( qu8B tua est temperantia, 
WWi your usual tem- } qui es temperantii,^ 
perance ( pro tua temperantlft. 

As Jar as IknoWt quod sciam. 

Exercise 9. 

57. He was the first who promised to heJp^ me. They will 
lose the best thing they have. I will send the most faitlvful slave 
I have. He was the first who denied that there are' gods. The 
fire is sugh*'^ as 1 have never seen before. The constellations 
are the same, that they have ever been. He wa3 the first who 
undertook to finish' the business. I hope that you, such is your 
temperance^ are already well. No one, 03 far as I know^ has 



1 Deus, v. Deus, Plur. {Dei), Dii, Dt. Dat. (Z>«w), Dot, DU. 

» That is, to come under a thing; 1. e. to support it. 

B AntiUere Is simply to lose, Perdere is to lose actively ; {. e. by some txer- 
Hon of ofn£s own wUly &c. Hence perdere is often to destroy. Actwl perdo^ 
passivl amittere possum. 

• Or, cufus es temperdnHa, 



S4 UT, NB. [§10.5a-6O. 

■aid thif. Sestius was not come,p as far as I know. I have 
lost no opportunity, as far as I know* > T here are some who 
have lost the opportunity (46, a). 



V. 

§ 10. Ut, Nd expressing a purpose. 

58. (a) * That' followed by may or might expresses n purposej 
and must be translated by tU with the subjunctive. 
(h) * That' followed by * not^* or any negative word (the 
verb having may or might for its auxiliary), must bo 
translated by ni with the subjunctive. 

59. VOCABITLART 10. 

It is all over with, actum est de (with the ahlat.). 

News of the town, res urlmne. 

To send or write news, perscrib^re, scrips, script, = to write 

fully. 

Courtesy, humanltas, itis,/. 

Courageously, fortiter. 

Virtuously, honorably, honeste. 

To cry out, clamare, av, it. 

To live, vivgre, vix, vict. 

To die, mori, ior, mortuus. 

To obey, parSre, paru, pant (dat.). 

To make the same promise, idem pollicdri. 

60. (a) Multi alios laudant, ut ab illis laudenturf Many men 

praise others, that they may be praised by them, 

(h) GalllnsB avesque reliquse pennis fovent pullos ne 

4 frigore Ictdantur, Hens and other birds cherish their 

i young with their feathers, that they may not be hurt 

! by the cold. 

[C. XIII.] OCT' * To' is omitted after many verbs, which thus 

1 seem'i to govern two accusatives. 



P [C. ziz.] i;^ IntrcmsUioe verbs of motion often form their perfect adhe 
with ^antf* not ^haet.* Thus, can come, waa come, are thep«r/M< and phiper* 
^erf active (respectively). 

4 Such verbs are : give, vovxhmfe, aaeign, grant, send. 



§11. 61-66.] T7T. qjjo. NB. 3ft 

When a verb teoM to goyem two accuntivefl, try whether you can* 
not put in ta^ before one of them. 

Exercise 10. 

61. That you may be able to die courageously, obey' the laws 
of virtue. He was pretending to be mad,* that he might not be 
banished. He cries out, that it is all over with the army. You 
promised that you would send me all the news of the town. That 
you may die courageously', live virtuously [p. 14, 15, (J)]. He 
praises' Caius, that he may himself be praised by Caius. He will 
praise' Caius, that he may be praised by Caius. No one, cls far 
as I knowy^^ had praised^ Balbus, that he might himself be praised 
by Balbus. You, such is your courtesy y* promised to finish* the 
business. YoU; toith your usual courtesy,^ made me the same pro- 
mise^* as before.-^— There were some who laughed. 



§11. IJt expressing a consequence* Quo. "Ne prohOntive. 

62. (a) ' That ' after such, so, &c. must be translated by *ut* 

with the subjunctive. 

After these words, *ih(U* does not express a purpoaty but a oonM^ 
quenee; and the English verb will not have *fnay* or * might* with it 

63. {h) ' That,^ when the sentence has a comparative in it, is 
translated by quo ; which is equivalent tout eo {^ that by this '). 

64. * Not * in pn^dbituma is ne. 

65. (c) ' Not ' therefore with the imperative, or subjunctive used 

imperatively, must be translated by ne, 

Obs. i;;^ 7^ mtbjwicHve present is more commonfy lued Hum the 
imperaivDe, 

66. {d) < As ' before the injm,, and after so, such, must be 

translated by u^.* 

Except in this idiom (where ^cts* expresses a ctmBtquence conceived 
as resulting on a particular supposition), vt, ^as,' goes with the 
BuUcatwe. 



' " He gave him a penny." What did he give ? to vshom? 
■ It will be seen afterwards, that qui {z=zuti8)la generally used in sentences 
of this kind ; also that * ob not to . . . <&c.' after a negative sentence is quin, 86. 



86 UT. QUO. NB. [§ 11. 67-70. 

67. (Kr No ut or n6 goes with the infinitive. 
68* (a) Tanta vis probitads est, tU earn vel in hoste diligamus. 
The power of hUegrity is so -great, that we love it 
even in an enemy, 
(h) Medico puto aliquid dandum esse, quo sit studiosior, 1 
think that some thing should he given to the physician^ 
that he may he the more attentive, 
(c) Ne multa discos^ sed multum, Do jiot learn many 

things^ Jmt much, 
{d) Nemo tam potens est, ut omnia quse velit efficere possit^ 
Nobody is so powerful as to be able to perform aU he 
wishes, 

69. VOCABULAEY 11. 

Daily, quotldie, indies, or in die8.t 

Even mind, resignation, aequus animus. 

Young, j ttvenis,' junior = juvenior. 

Age, time of iife, aetas, atis,/. 

About, de (govems ablat.). 
Agricultural operations or afiidrs, res rusticae. 

Of such a kind, ejusmtfdi. 

Wind, ventuB, i. m. 

Season, tempestas, atis,^. 

Multitude, multitudo, inis,^ 

To meditate, meditation, medltari, medltitus. 

To leave, relinquSre, reGqu, relict. 

To learn, discSre, didic 

To appear, seem, vid^ri, visus. 

To govern = moderate, limit, moderari, atus (oeeu*.). 

To number, numerare, &▼, it 

Exercise 11. 

70. Meditate upon^> this daily, that you may leave life with 
an even mind. He told many falsehoods'^ about his age, that he 
might appear younger (than he is). Do not learn many things, 



t From quot dUs {a» many days aa there are) ; compare the Greek io-iy^fpai. In 
diea {daily) = day c^Ur day, day by day ; when, that is, we speak of a thing 
increasing or diminishing daily. In *in dies,* therefore, or * in diea amgyloa^ 
each day is considered as a term of a progressive series. Q^othdUe is ' every 
day, daily f* in both senses ; either, that is, when the aimpU repetition of an 
action is to be expressed, or ito repetition combined with pn^eawoe increaaa 
•r decreaae. 



§ 12. 71-77.] UT WITH THE SUBJXTNCTIVB. S7 

but useful things. He spoke much (23, 1,) that he might be 
thought wise. Agricultural affairs are of such a kind that the 
winds and seasons govern them." I know that my father does not 
learn many things, but much. I will live virtuously, that I may 
die the more courageously.^ He lived virtuously, that he might 
leave life with the greater resignation. The multitude of stars is 
such'*^ that they cannot be numbered.— There are some who 
promise to help me. 



§ 12. English Infinitive translated hy *nt' with the svhjunctive. 

71. Oi^The Infin. never expresses a purpose in prose Latin. 

72. (a) The English Infinitive expressing a purpose may be 
translated by ut with the subjunctive. 

73. Whenever the English infinitive may be turned into in order that^ or 
ihatf with may qt mighty it is to be translated by ut with the aubjuneUve. 

74. Thus, " / am come to see you" ^ " I am come in order thai I may 
see you." Here my seeing you is obviously the purpose of my coming. 
But in many verbs this relation of the purjyoae is more obscure. 

For instance — 

I advise ) to cto it \^ advise or exhort you, in order 

1 exhort i ( t/^ you may do it 

^'*** I youtodoitzz: S I osk, or beg you, in order ffuU you 
I begj Ac. S C may do it. 

1 ctnnmand you to do it ^ SI command you, in order thai you 

t may do it. 
I strive to do it = I strive in order that I may do it. 

75. By^ut* translate infinitive 

With ask, command, advise, and strive. 

But never be this rule forgot, 

Put *ng' for *«/* when there's a *7urf.* 

76. But of verbs signifying ' to command,* jubeo takes ace. and 

27t/in. — [See however note"* 219.] 

n. (a) Romulus, ut civium numerum augiret, asylum pate- 
fecit, Romulus, to increase the number of his citixens, 
opened an asylum. 



*l8^ is the proper pronoun for the third person, when there is no 
distinction to be expressed between a nearer and remoter object, and no refer- 
ence to be Wrongly marked. 
* The neuter of the comparative adjective is used for the comparative adverb. 



88 VT WITH THB SUBJimCTiyB. [^ 12. 78. 

(h) Militibus imperavU^ ut clypeos hastis perculererUf He 
commanded the soldiers to strike their shields with 
their spears, 

(c) Bnltar, ut vincaiHi I wiU strive to conquer. 

{d) Magno opere te hmior^ ul hos de philosophic libros 
studiose legas^ I earnestly advise you to read atten- 
tively these books about philosophy. 

(e) Capram numety ut in pratum descendat^ He advises the 

she-goat to come down into the meadow* 

(f) Hoc te rogo, ne* demittas animum, I beg of you not 
to be disheartened. (Literally, nof to depress your 
mind.) 

[C. zrv.] When ' that ' introduces a consequence, * that not ' is 
ut non, not ne, 

Thai^-not \ ^^^^P^n>ose ne. 

i > consequence. • .ut fion. 

78. VocABiTLARY 12. (Verbs followed by uU) 

To ask, rtfgire, iv, it. 

To strive, niti, mor6 commonly eniti, nliraa, and 

nixus. 

To advise, SQaddre, suas, suas {dot. of person). 

To warn, mon£re, monu, monit {ace. of person). 

To exhort, hort&ri, adhortari, titus. 

To command, imp^rSre,* iv, ii {dot,). 

To charge or commission, mandire, ay, it {dot.). 

To direct, teU, when spoken of ) p^^- g j ^fip. cept. 

an instructor, > 



* For rUjUtruia found with no perceptible diflerenqe of meaning. Z. Orote- 
fmd thinks that CvMiro uses u< fu in the following cases : (1) when the negative 
does not so much belong to the y/^ktlt daaut^ as to a ^artieaJiar part of U^ e g. 
the verbf or ^tcu, quid; (2) when a demonstrative pron. ox pronominal adverb is 
expressed or implied in the preceding clause ; (3) when without ut^ ne would 
stand by a word to which ne is often appended, as non, an. He says that ut ne 
is found, though less commonly than in Cicero, in Plaulus, Terence^ Ovid^ Ac. : 
InUfour times (and that in doubtful passages) in LAxy^ and niA ataU in Caear 
and TVictfiM. 

▼ Jubere, to order, hid (with the notion of the thing being right, or of the 
person having a right to ordor) ; imperare, to command with power; prmeipere, 
to direetf firom being qualified to do so by superior knowledge ; mandare, to give 
a charge or oommieHon to a person ; edieere, to declare officially as a magistrate^ 
^ publish a proclamation. 



§ 13. 79, 80.] vr with thb subhtnctivb. tB 

To order, by a p'odatMUon, or ) ^,^ ^ ^^ 

edict, to publish an edict, ) 
To decree, decemSre, crdT, crSt. 

Perseverance, perseyerantia,ae,^. 

Fury, fttror, Oris, m. 

Senate, senatus, (is, m. 

Dress, vestitus, fis, m. 

To return, redire> (re and eo). 
To hold a levy of troops, to levy ) dej^ertan habere. 

troops, ) 

Consul, consul, consiilis, m. 

Toassisty jQTSre,jilvi, jfitum. 

To suffer, patl, ior, passus. 

To take by storm, per vim expugnire. t 

By letter, perliteras. 

Exercise 12. 

79. I ask you to do this. I asked you to do this. Strive, to 
assist me. He is striving to govern the winds and seasons. He 
warned Csesar not to believe the Gauls. Do not believe the Gauls. 
Do not lie. Religion warns men not to He. It is certain, that 
the boy is striving to learn, I will exhort the boy to learn. We 
know that virtue and vice are contrary to each other. He pub- 
lished-an-edict, that the Senate should return to its (usual) dress. 
He had charged Trebonius by letter not to suffer Marseilles^ to 
be taken by storm. His perseverance is as great as*^ his fury. 
The Senate decrees, that the Consuls should levy troops. — ^There 
are some who lie. 



§ 13. Ut, &c. continued. 

80. (a) In sentences where ' ut ' should be used (to express a 
purpose)y if a negative follows, ne takes its place, and the cffirmO' 
Uve pronoun or adverb is used. Thus — 



^ eo, ioi {ii generally in the compounds), Tfum. Pres., eo, it^U; fmtf«, UU^ 
eunt. Imp. ibam. Fut. ibo, Imperat. i. Subj. pres. earn. Imp. irem. Part 
iensj euntit. Oer. wntUf Ac, 

J MassiUa. 



40 



vr. 



[§ 13. 81-83. 



that tuAodjf, 
VuU natMngf 
thatnOf 
thai never, 



not, 
ut nemo, 
ut nihil, 
ut null us, 



but, . 
ne qtdsy 
ne quid, 
neuUuSj 
ne unquam. 



ut nunquam, 

81 . (6) Bat if the senten 30 Is a eonHquenee^ then at nemo, dkc. should be utodL. 

82. (a) Alexander edixit, ne quis ipsum alius, quam Apelles, 

pingeret, Alexander published an edict, that no other 
person than Apelles should paint him (Purpose), 
(h) Cimon fuit tantd liberalitate, ut nunquam hortis suis 
custodem imposuerit,* Cimon was (a person) of such 
liberality, that he never appointed a keeper for his 
gardens (Consequence). 

83. YOCABULART 13. 



* It remains, 
It follows ; the next thing is, 



rellquum est, restat. 
sequitur.t 



TtuAjafUr nUquum est, re.tat, ) , ^^^A ^^,^^) 
and sequitur,) > 



To desert, 

To make this request of you, 

To leave = go out of. 

City, 

Town, 

First, 

At first, ^ 

For the sake of, 

For my sake. 

Fear, 

Unwilling, 

Glad, joyful, 



deserCre, seru, sert. 

illud te rogare. 

ezcedgre, cess, cess {abkU.), 

orbs, urbis, /. 

oppidum,* i, n. 

primum. 

prime.* 

causi. 

me& causA. 

timer, Oris, m. 

invitus. a, um. 

laetus, a, um. 



(LatJ) He did it ttntDxlling ; glad: joy fid. 
{Eng.) He did it unwillingly! gladly! joyfully. 



* The use of the perfect avbj. in this example instead of the imperf. will be 
explained in another place [418. (a)]. It is not to be imitated in doing the 
exercises. 

"f Ahmt utf ^ be it far from m£ (as given in the earlier editions), belongs to the 
later poets and Appuleius. Instead of it we should use velim hoe ab»U! or gttod 
proeul abnif inserted parenthetically. 

■ " Oppidum proprie infra urhem est ;" but all cities and towns came to be 
(frequently) denominated oppida except Rome. (Valla, quoted by Cromble.) 

* Primo is sometimes used for 'JirH ' but not primum for *aJt first,* C. 



§ 14. 84-88.] Qum. 41 

Exercise 18. 

84. Religion warns (us) never to break our word. The hoy 
strives to learn nothing. I first make this request of you, to do 
nothing against your toill for my sake. The Consuls publish-a- 
proclamation, that no one should leave the city. So great was 
the fear of all men, that**^ no one left the city. The Senate 
decreed that the Consuls should hold a levy. It remains that I 
should assist Balbus. There was no one but exclaimed, that it 
^ty€ls all over vnth the army. They had joyfully helped Balbus. 

There were some who assisted Balbus. There were some 

^who denied that virtue and vice were contrary to each other. It 
follows that you deny virtue and vice to be contrary to each other. 



§ 14. Quin after verbs of doubting, &c. 

85. (a) When * as not' with the infinitive follows ^ so' or 

' such ' in a negative sentence, it is to be translated by * quin ' with 

the subjunctive. 

H^ The sentence before qmn is always negative, (An interrogative 
sentence that expects the answer 'no,' is in effect a negative sentence.) 

86. (&) * But,^ * but thai,' or * that' after verbs of doubting^ 
denying, restraining, &c., in negative sentences, must be trans- 
lated by quin, 

87. (c) After negative sentences the ^r/iapiaisu&ftonfive governed by a pre- 

position (especially after the verbs mentioned in 86) should be trans- 
lated by quin^ with svX^, 

88. (a) Cleanthes n^ai ullum esse cibum tam gravem, quin is 

die et nocte concoquatur, Cleanthes says that no food 

is so heavy, as not to be digested in a day andS'^ 

night. 
(&) Negari non potest, quin turpius sit fallere quam falli. 

It cannot be denied, that it is more disgraceful to 

deceive than to be deceived, 
(c) Nunquam adspexit, quin fratricidam compeUaret, She 

never saw him without calling him fratricide, 
Yix inhiberi potuit, quin saxa jacdret. He could 

scarcely be prevented from throwing stones^ 



48 qmir. [§ 14. 89-92. 

89. VocABTTLABT 14. [Of words, 6zc.y followed by qvin.'] 

Not tcMloDbt, noA dubitSre. 

There is no doubt, non est dublum (it is not doubtful). 

It cannot be but tliat, fieri non potest quin. 

I cannot refrain from, temper&re milii non possum. 

It cannot be denied, negari non potest. 

To leave nothing undone to, Ac. nihil praetermittere quin. 

I am not ignorant, non ignoro. 

World, mundus, i, m. 

Design, consilium, i, n. 

Sometimes, interdum. 

Exercise 14. 

90. Who doubts ihat virtue and vice are contrary to each other ? 
It cannot he denied that it is disgraceful to lie. Who doubts that 
the world was made by design ? I don't doubt that both you and 
Balbus lifted up your hands. He never sees Csesar tnthout crying 
out that it is aU over toith the army. I left nothing undone to 
finish the business. / cannot but help Balbus. It cannot be 
denied that Caius has had a prosperous voyage. I cannot refrain 
from leaving the city. No one is so good oj not sometimes to sin. 

There were some who left the city. I am not ignorant, that 

Caius has lost the opportunity. 



91. Non poss&mus, quin alii a nobis dissentiantf recusare, We 

cannot object to others dissenting yrom us. 
Minimum abfuit (impers.) Octavianus quin periret, Oc- 
tavianus was very near perishing. {Or^ But a little 
more, and Octavianus would have perished,) 

92. VocABXTLAET 15. (Words and phrases followed by quin.) 

* Not to object, . non recu8are.b 

To be very near, to be within a ? minimum abesse (to be used imper- 

yery little, > sonally). 

Not to be far from, baud multum abesse, or baud procul 

abesse (impersonally). 

To'kill, interficere, io, f^, feet 

Of iron, iron-hearted, ferreus, a, um. 

Children, liberi (plur.). 

b From rt and canua. 



§ 15. 93^07.] 


QuoMnnrs. 


TTo love, 


amare, iv. It 


A letter, 


literiB (plur.)* 


Truly, 


vere. 


The soul, 


animus, i, in. 


The mind, 


mens, mentis,*^ 


Immortal, 


immortalis, is, e. 


• 


Exercise 15. 



4S 



93. He was tmihin a Utile of being kilUd. It cannot be denied 
tJiat it is disgraceful to break one's word. It cannot be denied 
tJuit duty commands us to keep (75) our promises. I am within a 
very little of being most miserable. No one is so iron-hearted as 
not to love his own children. / cannot btU^^ send you a letter 
daily. That you may be able to learn much, do not learn many 
things. The truly wise man will never doubt that the soul is 
immortal. I will not object to your banishing me. I will not 
object fo your all leaving the city. It cannot be denied that the 
rational-faculty should (debeo) command the heart. It canndt be 
that the mind is not immortal.'*^ 



§ 15. Quominus, 

94. Verbs of hindering are generally followed by quominus. 

This quo minuM (by which the less) szut eo mimu {that the leu hy iQ. 

95. With verbs of fearing, * that ' must be translated by, * ne ;' 
* that nor by * tU.' 

a) * TViat not* may also be translated by 'ne nan,' which Is stronger 
than<M«.* 

96. [C. zv.] After verbs of fearing^ the ^tig.Juture and the participial 
aubatarUive are translated by the pretent or imperfcd subjunctive with 
ut orm. 

97. (a) Quid obstat quominus Caius sit beatus ? WJiat pre- 

vents Caius from being happy ? 

{Or, quid obstat Cato** quominus sit beatus ?) 



c Anima, the breath of life, the vital principle (common to all living things). 
AnimuBj * the mnUf* the mind with its passions, emotions, appetites, Ac, * the 
heart.* MenSy the inteUeetual faculty ; the rational faculty. Hence animus should 
be used for mind, when it means dispogition, spirit, Ac. 

d With quid obstat (especially when theperson is represented by a pron. of the 
first or second person), the dot. is generally omitted. Unless it be a pron., it 



44 QtOMiRiTs. [§ 15. 98-100. 

(h) ( Vereor ne veniat, I fear that he will came. 
( Vereor tU veniat, I fear that he will not come. 

98. (Eng.) What prevents Caius/ront Imng happy 1 

{Lai,) What prevents, by teUdi Caius should he the Um happy 7 

99. VOCABULAEY 16. 

(Verbs that may be followed by quomimu.) 

To prevent, obstare, obstit, obstit (dot.). 

To deter, deterrSre, detemi, deterrik 

To hinder, impedire, ivi, itam. 

It is owing to Caius that, per Caium stat quominus, 4te. 

To endure, sustindre, tinu, tent. 

To fear, verdri, veritus ; timSre ; metuCre, me- 

tul.« 
Nothing, ' nihn {mdedxnabU). 

To obey, par^re, ui itum {dot.). 

To increase, augSre, auz, auct, trana. ; crescSre crev, 

crfit, (tn/rofw.). 
By sea and land, terrA marique. 

Exercise 16. 

[/• quotidie or indies uaed qf daily increase or decrease 1] 
100. What prevents us from doing this ? Nothing prevents 
you from doing this. Nothing deters a wise man from oheying 
the laws of virtue^. Nothing deterred Caius from oheying the 
laws. I fear that I shall not endure such*') lahours. I fear that 
he toill not he able to endure such labours. I fear that I shall 
increase your labours. What prevents us from waging war by 
sea and land ? What prevents you from carrying all your pro- 
perty with you ? Do not pretend to be mad.' It cemnot be de- 
nied that vice increases daily. It was owing to Caius thai, we did 
not wage war by sea and land. 



will then stand as nom. to the next verb. After deter^ dc, the ace. should be 
expreatedy unless it be a pronoun of the first or second person. 

• Timere, metuSre, verfiri, are all used for /cor; but (1) if a revervtdial or 
humble fear is to be expressed, vereor should be used ; (2) if an anxiouefear of 
a threatening evil, metiure. Metua is the fear of the mind arising from a con- 
sideration of circumstances and appearances : timor, t^e fear that arises from 
the body ; from timidity. (See D. vSreri.) Vereor^ which expresses the least 
degree of actual /ear, should be used to express doubt or/sar about the happen- 
ing of such an event, or the truth of such an opinion. I!\jrmid4irey ' to dread,* 
of greai and laating fear. 



.t^m,* 



§16,17. 101-106.] INTBRR06ATIVB WORDS. 45 

VI. 

§ 16. Interrogative Sentences, 

101. QuestioiiB (when intcrrogaHve pronouns or adverb* are not used) an 
generaUy asked in Latin by interrogative particles. 

102. (a) Ne. asks simply for information, (b) Num expects 
the answer ' no ;' (c) nanne, the answer * yes,* 

103. NS is enclitic ; that is, always appended to a word, and written as its 
Uut sylldble. 

104. (a) Scribitne Caius ? Is Caius writing ? 

iy) Num putas . . . ? Do you think f ( = you don't _ 

think, do you ?) 
(c) Nonne putas . . ? Don't you thirdc ? ( = you do 

ihinkf don't you ?) 
Quid ? nonnd canis similis est lupo ? TF%a< ? is not 

a dog Uke a wolf ? 



§ 17. Interrogative Words. 

105. Who? (qnis.) Hoto ? (qut, abl. : with an adjective^ 
quam.) How does it happen that ? (qui fit ut . . ? wi^ suhj,) 
( cur ( = cui rei). 
*^^ ' \ quare' ( = qui re). 
When? (quando?) {Quum is never interrogative.) 



Where^ 

Whence^ 

WMther, 



ubi, ) f ibi, 

unde, > relatives to < inde, hinc, 
quo, ) ( eo (hue, illuc). 

Exercise 17. . 



106. Have n^t the good and wise been banished? Are not 
virtue and vice contrary to each other ? Do men govern the 



f Q^are {wherefore) is only used when the cause is decidedly asked : when, 
that is, an answer is required. Cur is used whether an answer is required or 
not : hence it is the proper word in expostvlatory and objurgatory sentences. 



46 DEPENDENT QUESTIONS. [§ IB. 107-115. 

winds and seasons ? [No.] Shall we not all die ? Was not the 
world made by design ? Do we not owe very much to our parents ? 
Was it not awing to you that we did not leave the city ? Was 
not Caius within a very UtUe of being killed ?** Were not the 
waves such**' as you had never seen before ? Whence do you 
come ? (or, Where do you come /rom ?) Did all promise to help* 
you ? [No.] Did he not promise unwillingly to finish the busi- 
ness ? Do we not all hope to live' a long while ? Has he not 
finished the business satisfactorily ?' There are some who'*'* 
deny that Caius has finished the business. There were some 
who reviled me. 



§ 18. Dependent Questiona. 

107. A dependent qaeation is one that is connected with a preceding word 
or sentence. 

108. Dependent questions /o/2ot0 and depend on such words as iotuk^ 
dovbt, know, or not know, examine, try, dkc. 

109. (a) (h) (c) The verb in a dependent question must be in 
the subjunctive mood. 

110. In English, dependent questions are aslced by whether i or by inter- 
rogative pronouns and adverbe, 

111. Since what and teho are also reUUives, but the relative is in Latin a ' 
different pronoun, care must be taken to use quit, <iuid, (not ^t^ quod) 

in dependent questions. 

112. [C. rvi.] (jir Whoy what, tofUch, are often dependent 

interrogatives, especially after verbs of askingy 
knowing, doubting, &c. 

113. After most of these verbs the dependent sentence stands as the 
accuBoUve to the transitive verb. 

114. The verb in an accusative sentence must be in the sub. 
junctive mood. 

115. (a) Dubito, numff id tibi suad^re deheam, I doubt whether 

I ought to give you that advice. 



t Obt, In a dependent sentence, num is * whether^ and does not necessarily 
imply that the answer * no* is expected. If, however, the answer *fis* »» ex- 
pected, nwn should be used, not n«. 



§ 19. 116-119.] DOTTBLB QUESTIONS. 4T 

(h) Qusesieras ex me, nonne putarem, 6^c., You had nu 

quired of me whether I did not think, &c. 
(c) Qtus 68 ? — ^Nescio, quis sis, 

116. VOCABITLAEY 17. 



To inquire, 


quasrSre, quesiy, qosi^t, 


Of (after inquire), 


ex (with aUai.). 


To say, 


dicere, dix, diet. 


WeU = rightly, 


recte. 


Dog, 


canis, is, com, gend. 


Like, 


aimilis, is, e {dot.). 


Wol^ 


Itfpus, i,, fii. 



"^ p^emT '•*•"*"« *° •- 1 -attu. esse. 

X don't know whether, I almost > haud scio an, or nescio an (tpith nib' 

think, i am not sure that^not, ) jtmet.). 
Dishonourably. turpitar. 

Exercise 18. 

1,17. Where do you come from ? I will ask him where he 
comes from. Ought I to do this ? I douht whether I ought to do 
this. He asked whether a dog was not very like a wolf. / 
donH know whether he has not said well. He said that he did 
noi^ know.') Balhus has not come, as far as I knoto,^^ Is it not 
better to die than to live dishonourably ? I will leave nothing un- 
done to finish ^' the business to your satisfaetion,* I will ask (him) 
how great the wayes were. Who does not know how delightful 
it is to be praised by the good ? I will inquire of Balbus how 
many there were. There are some who*** have inquired of 
Balbus. 



§ 19. Double Questions, Use qf^an^in single questions* 

118. (a) (h) In double questions < whether ' is to be translated 

by tttrunif num^ or the appended ne; ^or' by an, 

Num in direct questions is only to be used when the answer 'no' Is 
expected. 

119. (c) (d) (e) But in dependent questions 'whetJier^ is 
often untranslated, and ^ or ' translated by an, anne, or the ap* 
pended ne. 



48 DOUBLE QUESTIONS. [§ 19. 120-122. 

120. (/) An is often found before single questions, but this was at least 
not a common practice with Cicero, Ac. When on is so used, there is 
always an ellipse of the oUur pomUrilUy, which may generally be sup- 
plied without difficulty. 

(a) The supposition involved in the question is often abvUnuiy abmrdg 
^ so that assent is really demanded to the ntpprused alUmative, The 
force of such a question may often be given in English by *ifunJ 

(fi) This use of Hm' is often found In replies ; between which and the 
preceding statement an expression of oM^enl or ditunl must be supplied. 

(y) There is the same suppression of the first supposition, in baud scio, 
or netdo an; dvbito an; incerhan tMt an; qiuero an; conMuIo an i Jbrsi' 
tan (fors sit an), Ac. {Hartungt Partikellehre, ii. 190.) 

fir * Or ' in questions is to be translated by on or ne ; nerer by out in a 
proper double fueetion; when, that is, one question is to be answered in 
the affirmative, the other in the negative. 

121. (a) Vtrum ea vestra an nostra culpa est ? Is that your 
fauU or ourt ? 

{Jb) Permoltum interest, utrum perturbatione aliquft, animi 
an consulto et cogitate fiat injuria, It makes a very 
great difference, whether an injury is done from 
some perturbation of mind, or-deUberately and pur- 
posely. 

(c) Stellarum numerus par an impa'r sit, incertum, 
Whether the number of the stars is even or odd, is 
uncertain, 

{d) Qu83ritur unusn« sit mundus an plures, It is a ques^ 
tion whether there is one world or more. 

(e) Servi liberin^ sint quid refert ? What does it sign^y 
whether they are slaves or/rec ? 

(/.) An*^ turn quoque est utilis (iracundia) ? Is (peusum* 
ateness) useful even then ? [Is it not then preju« 
dicial ?] 

122. VOCABULAET 18. 

It makes a very great diflbrence, permultum interest. 
What difference is there 1 what > . , . 
difference does it makel ( ^"*** ^^^'^"^ 



« In the following passage the suppressed alternative is so obvious, that v» 
might introduce the question by 'or.' Cur misereare potius quam feras opem, 
si id facere possis? an sine misericordi& liberales esse non possumus? Why 
thould you pUy, rather than assist them if you can? Or, w if imposmblefor us to 
he Hberal toUhout pitying ? 



§ 20. 128, 124.] MAT, MIGHT ; CAN, COULD. 4$ 

There is no difierence, nihil interest. 

Beasts (in their wild state), fSrse. 

To drink, bibere, bib, bibit. 

Wine, vinum, i, n. 

Water, aqua, bb, f. 

Death, mors, mortis,^. 

Sleep, somnus, i, m. 

Beginning, initium, i, n. 

Another = a second, one more, alter, altera, alteram, Om, altems, Ac. 

Or not (often without a verb, as) ,„ „on, or annon, usually In dir^ 
the second member of a dou- > ^^^^ ^ ^^^^ guuHan», 
ble question), / 

Exercise 19. 

128. What difference does it make whether you drink wine or 
water ? Whether the Romans have conquered or are conquered, 
is uncertain. Was the world made for the sake of men or 
beasts ? Is death an eternal" sleep or the beginning of aoother 
life ? It makes a great difference, whether death be a perpetual 
sleep or the beginning of another life« Whether the Rooaans 
have conquered or not, is uncertcdn. 



§ 20. Haw to translate may, might ; can, could, &c., lehen ihey 

are principal verbs, 

124. Mat ; perf. Miqbt (permission). Licet,"! it is permitted. 



b By neefu the questions are joined copulatiiodiff by an nan adfoefnathdy. In 
fueiM therefore the question is made, as it were, pm; and no opinion of the 
speaker's Is implied as to the thing's being so or not. In an rum the notioiui 
are opposed to each other, either aimptyi or so that it is implied that the one is 
ware probabU than the other (^omQ.— The verb is more frequently repeated 
with neaiu than with annon: the only instance of neene in a direct question is 
Cic. Tusc. 3, 18. Sunt Jubo tua verha^ neene? (E.) Neene generally occuri in 
dependent questions. 

e JBtemuSf without beginning or end, 'eternal.* SempUemue is 'eut' 
ioeting* 'perpetual!* 'eternal* in a looser sense, without reference to ah 
etwnity wiUiout either begmning or end. BempUemue is therefore the ri^t 
word here. 

d Licet, it is permitted, or lawful, by kuman law (positfare, enatdmafy, or 
traditional) : fas est, it is permitted by dMne law (bkdadfaig <he law of 

^ 3 



M MAT, MIGHT ; CAN, COULD. [§ 20. 125» 120. 

Pees, {mihi) ire licet, I may go. 

{tibi) ire licet. Hum mayest go. 

Pbef. {mkC) ire licuit, I ndghi have gone. 

{tibi) ire licuit, ikou ndghieH have gone. 

125. Can ; perf. CkyuLD {ywer^ posnHUty). Possam,* om, 
am able. 

Pees, (ego) (acere possum, lean do U. 

((tt) facere potes, ihou cantt do U. 
^. 
Peef. {ego) facere potui, I could have done U. 

((tt) fitceie potuisti, ikou couldst have done U. 
&c. 

126. Onanx; «o.u>(i««,. p^pr^y)- JrCA^JT** 
Peis. (me) &oere oportet' j '^** *** *" I (ego) fccere debeo. 

(te) iaoere oportet j ^^^^ | (<«•) ««»«» *»bes. 



cofuetenee) : conceBsam est, U i» permUttdt eomprdund9 both as a geiural 
expressioii. 

* Or, queo : oatmof, nequeo (Inf. quire, nequire, like eo). PoMtim relates to 
the abUUjf of the cloer; fueo to the feaaOtUity (to Aim) of the thing to he done, 
Poeeum, I can do it, if no external hinderances occur : queo , I can do it, beoauee 
there are no external hinderances, sufficient to prevent me; lamina oondUiom, 
to do it. This is expressed by saying that posnim denotes miJbjeeti»e, queo objeo- 
tioe possibility : or (in DoderldrCe words) possum quomtitatiiee, queo qualitoHte 
posi^bility. DOderlein observes : "The best prose writers, as Cicero and Sal- 
lust, and even Pliny and other later authors, frequently use queo, but (like quits' 
quam and uUue) only in negoHce propositions : that is, only in such as actually 
contain a negation, or at least are of a n^aHve character." 

r Neeeeee eai, expreeeea necessity ; oportet, duty or propriety ; opus est, advisa- 
bleness. Debeo is the corresponding pereonal form to oportet, as indigeo to opua 
est, Oportet expresses the moral claims debeo, the moral obUgaHon of a par- 
Heular person to satisfy that claim. Dtbtre is generally supposed to be de^habere, 
( to have/rom ' a person, and therefore to oim it to him. Doderlein is inclined 
to refer it with dOfUis, to 6i*o, ds6<a, to toant, 

9 Or, I ^undd do {U). 



IshofuULdo{U). \ 



§ 20. 127-132.] MAY, MIGHT ; CAXy COTTLB. 61 

'''• "Siir^ ''^" 1 "^^(J)" i (*»») «-« o««»- 

(te) facere oportuit | Jt*»e'^) J <*«) ^'^ ^'^^^' 
(a) Or, with the suhjunctive governed hy *tU' omitted; 
. (ego) faciam oportet,^ / ought to do (it). 
{iu) facias oportet, thou oughtest to do (it), 

128. 0::^ May, might ; can^ could ; should, 6^c., when they 
stand in principal clauses, are not auxiliary but prineipal verbs ; 
and must be translated by the proper tenses of Heet, potmnif 
oportet, or deheo, &c. 

129. May, might, are often used of events the posnbiUty of 
wliich is grafUed by the speaker. May or might is then equivalent 
to may (or might) possibly ; may for any thing I know. 

^ may happen, ^ it is to be trans- 

{a) When * may ' = } may possibly, > lated by Jieri 

(^ may for anything Iknow, j potest ut 

(Fieri potest ut fallar, / may be deceived.) 

130. The perf. infin. after a pa^t tense of a verb expressing 
duty, possibility, permission, &;c., is generally to be translated by 
the pres. infinithoe. 

That is, the time is marked by the tense of the verb expressing duJty, 
Acr, and the prta, in/in, marks the time rdaHvdy to thai verb. If it is 
meant, that the action should have been completed before the time spoken 
of, the peif, infin. must be used. 

131. [C. XVII.] 0^'May,' ^might,^ sometimes mean 'can/ 

< covJd,^ and .must be translated by possum. 
£C. XVIII.] ftir The perf. infin. must be translated by the 

present infin. after might, could, ought, unless the 

action is to be represented as over before the time 

to which might, could, &cc., refer. 
When the infin. perfect follows * ought,^ * ought ' is the perfect. 

132. YOCABITLABY 19. 

To be the slave o^ servlre, servivi, servltum {daJt.). 

To spend, or lead, a life, agCre, Sg, act. 



- h Lfegem brevem esse oportet, A law ought to be short. 

Me ipsum amea oportet, noh mea, You ought to love me, not merely Vdngt 
beUmgvngtome, 



59 * APPOSITION. [§21.13a-136. 

Tlrtnona, hononbley honestns, a, um. 

Chaste, castus, a, am. 

Moral, aanctus, a, um. 

To shad one's blood, profundCre, f&d, f&s. 

For ss in behalf of^ pro (govema ablat,). 
Country =: country of one's birth, ) p^i^^ ^e, f. 

or citizenship, 5 

To snatch away, take away, eripSre, enpu, crept. 

To taite away a man's life, Titam alieai i enpsra. 

Exercise 20. 

[N. B. A parenthetical * Aen' in an intenofatlTe sentence Is used Up 
indicate that * on ' is to be used.] 

188. May a man be-the-slave-of glory ? [No.] Ouglit we 
not to have obeyed the laws of our country ? What ought I to 
have done? I asked what I ought^" to have dcme? No man 
may take away another's life. It oannot be denied, that he has 
led a very moral' life. Ought he not to have shed his blood for 
his country ? There is no doubt, that he lived a very disgrace- 
ful' life. Ought' we (iken) to be the slaves of glory ? Ought' 
he not to have obeyed the laws of virtue ? It was owing to you 
that** my life was not taken away by Gains. 



VII. 

' ^ 21. Apposition. 

134. When to a substantive or personal pronoun theie is added a sub- 
stantive (without a prepontion) explaining or describing it, the latter is 
said to be placed in appoaiiion to the former. ' Alexander the oonguenr 
of Persia.* 

135. ▲ noun in apporitipn may be turned into the pnOeaie (nom. t^Ur the 
verb) of a relative sentence. 

136. (a) A substantive in apposition must agree in case with 
the substantive of which it is spoken. 



i Oba, The personyrom uihom is put in the dot This dot, may be explained 
thus : it is the person towards or against whom the action of snatching away 
life is directed. 

k The Jl2^pef/» must here be used, for the impetfect would fix the duty to ths 
time qf asking. 



§21. 137-142.] APPOSITION. 5S 

137. (6) If the substantlye of which it is spoken hofemMns, the fan. 
form should be •hosen for the substantive m appotUioOf whenever 
there is one. 

138. (c) If the principal word be the name of a towriy^ with 
urhs or oppidum in apposition to it, the verb or participle gene- 
rally agrees with the apposition instead of the principal noun. 

(With this exception, agreement with the principal noun is i/u ruU^ 
though a rule that is not altoays observed.) 

139. (cQ The English *as,* * v?hen,* *for,* standing with a nouDi an ofiten 
omitted, and the Latin substantive placed in apposUion, 

140. (Eng.) The dty of Rome. The island ef Cyprus. 
{Lot.) The city Rome. The island Cyprus. 

141. (a) Alexander victor tot regum atque populorum, Alex- 

ander the conqueror of so many tinge and fuUione. 
r Usus magiater egregius, Experien^ an admirable 

^ ^ Fhiloso^hitLmagisiramoTVLmfPhilosopky the teacher 
of morals^ 

(c) VolsinU, oppidum Tuscorum opulentissimumy toium 

concrematum est fulmine, Volsinti, the most teeaUhy 
town of the Tuscans, was entirely destroyed (burnt) 
ly Kghtning. 

(d) .^em Salutis, quam consul voveraf, dictator dedl- 

cavit, He dedicated as dictator the temple of SaJus, 
which he had vowed when consul. 

142. VOCAKJLAST 20. 

To take, cSp^Sre, io, cSp, capt. 

King, rex, rigis^ m. 

Philosophy, philosophia, as, /. 

Inventor, inventor, 5ris ; inventrix, iciB. 

Teacher, magister, tri ; magistra, m. 

Manners, morals, character, mdres, um, m. 

Discipline, disciplina, e,./. 

Frugality, frugiditas, atis, /. 

Parent, genitor, 5ris ; genitrix, ids. 

Athens, AthSne, 2rum, /. 

Branch-of-teaming, doctiina, e, /. 

Maker, causer, effector, Oris ; effectrix, icis. 



I The name of a people often stands with the substantive ewUo»f in apfMsH- 
tion to it in the singular ; *Carmone7i8e»f qua est longs finniasiaw tsti«s pro- 
vincisB chUoB.' Cass. Bell. Civ. ii. 19. 



M MOmifATIVB AFTBB THE VERB. [§22. 143-146. 

Wlwtoni, npientia, a,/. « 

Happy, beatus, a, urn. 

An old man, aCnez, aenla, (?. pkar, aennm. 

To wish, deaira, be willing, Telle, vttlu, •^— 

To blot out, eflbce, deatroy ntteriy, d€Kre, deldy, delit. 

Treaty, fcBdna, Sria, n. 

To renew, iCnoTiie, iv, Kt. 

Exercise 21.. 

148. Apiol®, a town of the Latins (Loimi), was taken by king 
Tarquinius. Philosophy was the inventor' of laws, the teacher' 
of morals and discipline. Frugality is the parent^ of virtues. It 
cannot be denied, that philosophy was the inventor' of laws. 
Caius used to call" Athens the inventor" of all branches-of- 
learning. It cijipnot be denied, that wisdom is rightly called the 
maker of a happy life. I do not desire the same things as an old 
man, that I desired when a boy (p. 14. 15, b). I have left nothing 
undone to finish^' the business to your satisfaction. It was 
owing to you** that the city of Rome was not destroyed by fire. 
The treaty between the cities of Rome and Lavinium<> has been 
renewed. Has not the treaty been renewed between the cities 
of Rome and Lavinium ? Ought not the treaty between the 
cities of Rome and Lavinium to have been renewed ? 



§ 22. Nondnatioe afitr iht verb. — AUraetion of ike pre^Ucaie. 

144. (a) If the verb esscy d^c. standing after a verb that is 
immediately followed by the infinitive, has a participle or adjec- 
tive with it, it will stand in the nominative case. 

145. (b) After a verb of wishing, &c.p the accusative of the 
fronovn is sometimes expressed, and sometimes omitted, if it means 
the same person as the nom. of the principal verb. 

146. (5) Jjf the ace. is omitted be£)re the infin.y the noun or parti* 
oiple wiUi the infinitive is attracted into the nom. case* 



■ f;^ < Wmdd* or ^u»ed to* may be considered as aigns of the Impeijhot. 
(Dlcebat, wauUi «ay; tutd to way,) ^ PluraL 

• Inter Romam Laviniumqne urbea. 
P StudU d dendeHL 



§22. 147-150.] NOMINATIVE AFTBR THB VERB. 55 

147. (c) After verbs of declaring^ &;c.4 the accusative under 
the same circumstances, is sometimes, but less commonly omitted. 

148. (c) When the ace. pronoun is omitted before the n|/!if« 
afler a verb of declaring^ &c., the adjective or participle is gene^ 
rally attracted into the nominaiive ; but sometimes not, especially 
when it is the part, of the fuU in rusy esse being omitted. 

149. (a) Soleo (possum) esse otiosiis, / aim accustomed to he {I 

can he) at leisure. 

(i) Vult \ **' «■««. i^-Mpem, I He wuhe, tabethejint. 
( esse pnnceps, ) 

/ \ A •* ^ *^ esse paraiumf } tt ^r ^ r • j 

(c) Alt < ^^ ' > He says that he u readw. 

( esse" paratusy^ j 
Facturos"^ pollicentur, They promise to doit, 

150. Vocabulary 21. (0£ Apposition- VerhsJ) 

To become, to be made, fiSri, factus. 

To turn out, evidere, evas, evis. 

To be named = appointed, nominari, nominatns. 

To be elected or chosen, ehgj, electus. 

To be made (of an appointment ) ^.^^^ ^^^^ 

to an office), > 

To be bom, nasci, natos. 

To be considered, or held, habSri, habitus. 

To seem, appear, vidSri, Yisus.* 

To be rendered, reddi, reddxtus. 

An orator, orator, Oris, m. 



9 Sentiendi d deelarandi. 

' Cicero is fond of inserting m after veUe. 

* In Cicero the pronoun is seldom omitted except after ,/aleri^ dieere, opkiari, 
and similar verbs. (Ochsner.) 

t Bentley says : ' ait esse paratum ' " ne Latinum quidem eat ;" which, how- 
ever, Krfiger thinks is too much to say. 

« But the participle of the^u^. ace. standing (with the omission of e«0e)for the 
Jut. mfin. is sometimes attracted, especially in poetry. ' Vmira et quamvis 
nunquam speraret Ulixen.' Propert, ii. 7. 45. * Venturaqne rauco | Ore mina- 
tur hiems. Stat. Theb, i. 347. So with other predicates. ' Retulit Ajax | Emb 
J ovis pronepos.* ' Acceptum refero versibus, e«M noceiur.' * Scnrit medioB d&- 
UxpsuM in hostes,* &c, ^.) 

" By apposition-verba are meant the verbs that make no eomjdett ptedtoaUs 
but require a noun after them, which is rather in apposition to the wbject (tt« 
nom. to verb) than governed by the verb. 

^ Tb appear must be translated by videri, w^ien it means to Htm; by opp^i* 
rtrt, when it means to come into sights to be teens to be evident. 



50 DATIYB AFTBE S8SB. [§28. 151, 152. 

A poet, poeta, a, m. 

To be woDt, or aooneioiiied, ettlire, eolitue rani. 

To dedre, cupSre, cupiv, ctti»it. 

To have rather, malle, mila, 

Rich, dives, dinde. 

To begfai, ooeplaae; incipCre, o6p, eepC' . 

Troubleeome^ molestue, a, urn (with dot). 

To ceaae, leave ofl^ deein^re, desii, deaiL 

Timid, timidofl^ a, am. 

To go on, continue^ pergvre, perrez, peneet. 

By accident, cieu. 

Exercise 22. 

151. I had rather be-in-good-health' than be rich. I begin to 
be troublesome to you. Cease to be timid. There is* no doubt 
that the boy will turn out an orator. Do not continue to be 
troublesome to Caius. It cannot be denied that Balbus seems 
wise to many persons. No one is bom rich. No one becomes 
good by accident^. Numa Pompilius was made king. It toas 
owing to jfou that** I was not made king. He promises to perform' 
the business (ondt esse). No one can be happy without virtue. 
There is no doubt, that no man can be happy without virtue. I 
had rather be a good man, than seem (one). Many persons can- 
not turn out orators. A poet is bom, not made. Was the world 
made by accident or by design ? 



§ 23. Dative after esse. 

152. (a, h, c. d,) When esse, &c., having the same subject as 
the principal verb, follows a verb that governs the dative, if the 



s Caspi has only the tenses derived from the perf. CoBptuM ett is used for 
Its perf. before p(U9. inJlnUives. So deaitus est (ceased), though more rarely. 
(Zumpt.) When he adds that thepeirf., pluperf., andfut. peif, have respectively 
the meanings of the pres.^ imperf.^ and simple future, I believe him to be mis- 
taken, for : (1) In many passages ccepi has certainly the meaning of the perf. 
(2) In many more, I think in all, the Latin -idiom requires one of thepetfect, 
where we should use one of the imperfect tenses. Ccepi is regularly joined only 
with the infin, : incipio with (infin. or) a noun (as its subject or object) : and 
tcBpi dwells more on the action begun ; ineepi gives more prominence to the 
beginning that is made, and is altogether more emphatic. (D.) 



§23. 153-155.] DATIYB AFTER B8SB. 57 

accus. pron. is omitted, the noun after esse either remains in the 
accus. or is (more commonly) attracted into the dative.^ 

153. (a) ExpSdit bonas esse voMs, It is expedient for you to be 
good women. 
(h) Licet esse heaUs, They may he happy (if they please), 
(c) Medios esse non licet) We may not he neutral, 
{d) Mihi negligenU esse non licet," I may not he negligent. 

154. VOCABULAET 22. 

(Verba in the third person goreniiiig the dtU^ and often msed with a 
sentence as their aubjed.) 

It is permitted, licet. 

I have leisure, vacat mihi (but dot, of pronoun gener- 

ally omitted when the person Is 
known). 

It is given, datur, datum est. 

It is expedient, expSdit. 

It is profitable, prddest, profnit, Ac 

It is injurious, hurtful, ntfcet. 

Negligent, negligens, tis. 

Neutral, medius, a, um. 

Luxurious^ luxuriOsus,^ a, am. 

Exercise 23. 

155. Let us he permitted* to he miserahle. Let us he per* 
mitted to he neutral. There is no douht that no man may he neu- 
tral. It is injurious to he negligent. There is no douht that it 
is expedient for all to he good. Many persons douht what is ex- 
pedient £>r them. It is not given to all to he wise. It is expe- 
dient for no man to he luxurious. I have no leisure to he luxu- 
rious. It cannot he denied that few have leisure to he luxurious. 
There is no douht that it is profitable to all to spend a virtuous' 
life. There is no douht that a wise man would rather he-in-good- 
health^ than he rich. There is no douht that no one hecomes 
good hy diance. Had you rather be rich, or be-in-good-health ? 



y The gen. and ablai. are never attracted in this way. We may not say : 
' Interest Ciceronis esse doquentU ;' ' damnor a nolente esse bono.* (£.) 

* *Per quam non licet etse negUgeaUtn* (sc. nUh£), (GatuU.) 

* Ai'^ectives in Anw, {nyUntuB, idw, denote being fuU <ji what the root ex* 



k Let-it-be-permitted to us. 



M THE OBMITTTB. [§24.156*161. 

I asked him whether he had rather be-in-good-health or he 
You ought not io have heen^^ neutral. 



§ 24. The Genitive. 



156. (a) The Romans often used a dependent genUive when 
we use preposUUms ; ntyfofy withj 6cc. 

157. Almost every lubstantlYe that depends so dosely on another as to 
form almost on* notion with it, may in Latin be expressed by the gad- 
Km, no matter what preposition we shoidd use in English. 

168. The g«nUi99 is joined aUributively to its substantive, and as no two 
languages exactly agree, it often happens that what one language ex- 
presses by an ac^fteUve, another for want of an a4JectiTe would express 
by the genitive case. Hence — 

159. (5) Whereweusetheg'em^veor the preposition 'of with a substantive, 
an adjective may often be used in Latin. 

160. (c) Where toe use a euhstantive with an adjective agree- 
ing with it, an adjective in the neuter is often used in Latin, with 
a genitive governed by it. 

(a) These adjectives nxe indefinite numerala and demanatratioe prtmtnau. 
They are only used as qtuuirtubstantiuea (governing the gen,) in the 
nam, and aee. singular. 

(fl) The following are peculiar phrases : id temporis, ai that time : id 
ntatis, ^ tiuU age : quid ntatis 1 qfwhai age 7 

161. (a) Gratia herusficU,* Gratitude for a kindness, Mn- 

Kirum Sahinarum inj arise, The wrongs done to 
the Sabine women. Luctus fitii. Grief for his 
son. Suarum rerum fiducia. Confidence in his 
own affairs. Pyrrhi regis helium. The war with 
king Pyrrhus. 
(h) Res aliencB, The affairs of others (or, Other jpeople's 
affairs). Causa regia. The royal cause ; or, The 



• * The genitive is MAjeOioey when it denotes that which does something, 
or to which something belongs : it is objtdvoe^ when it denotes that which is 
the object of the feeling or action spoken of. The objective genitive unuMy foi*. 
lows the noun on which it depends.' (Z.) 



§24. 162.] 
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king's cause, Timor externusy Fear from tffUhmU ; 
fear of foreign enemies, 
(c) Quantum voluptatis, How much pleasure. AUquid 
temporis, Some time. Nimium tetoporis. Too 
much time. Multum boni, Much good. Plus faoniy 
More good. Quid novi ? (what of new ? sb=) 
What new thing ? what news f 
(Obs. Bonij mdUy novi^ foMy are used as subsUuUioes after 
these neuters.) 



162. VOCABTTLAKT 23. 




Gratitade, 


gratia, »,/. 


Benefit, &Yoiir, 


beneficium, 1, n. 


Weight, burden, 


bnus, eris, n. 


Heavy, 


gravis, is, e. 


Light, 


ISvis, is, e. 


Flight, escape from, 


fuga, «j,/. 


Labour, 


labor, Oris, m. 


Remedy, 


remedium, i, n. 


Anger, 


ira, e, /. 


To overpower, (by a yiolent emo- ) fr,^^^^ ^^^ ^j (Uj^^y j^ ^^^ 


Care, 


cura, e,/. 


Not one's own ; of others, 


alienus, a, um. 


Affidr, 


res, rei,/. 


Difficult, 


difficilis, is, e. 


Silver, 


argentum, i, n. 


Gold, 


aurum, i, n. 


Nature, 


rerumnatfira. 


Of Abddra, 


Abder!tes.« 


Advantage — profit, gain. 


emolumentum, i, n. 


To receive or gain advantage, 


emolumentum capSre ; cdp, capt 


Replies; says he. 


inquit (always following a word or two 
of the reply). 


Compassion, pity. 


misericordia, e,/. 


Poor, 


pauper, pauperis. 


What, 


quid. 


Too much. 


nimium. 


More, 


plus.f 



* Names from one's noHxt town end in Ensis ; Anns (from towns in a, a) ; 
Inus with i (from towns in to, i%mC^ ; as, G, atis (from towns in um). From 
Greek nouns the adjectives generally end in iiu (often with some change of 
root) ; also in f/e«, Ue9^ iSteg; and in tetu from a. Those from towns of Greek 
ariginf but not in Greece, usually end in fniM. (Z.) 

f PbUf jduritf only in the eing, Plur. plurea, plurOf G. phi/rnan, Ac. 



60 1HB OENITIYB. [§25. 168-1#8. 

How mveli, quantuni. 

Mach, multum. 

Nothing, nihil (indecL neat tubtL), 

lio time^ nihil tempttris. 

Ewerdse 24. 

168. b gratitude for a benefit a heavy weight ? [No.] Is not 
death an escape from labouts ? There is no escape from death. 
Are there not many remedies against anger ? (rood men are 
often overpowered by compassion for the poor. The care of 
other people's afiairs is difficult^. We all lose too much time. 
Is there more silver or gold in nature ? It was owing to you'* 
that I did not keep my promises. We are now of such an age, 
that we ought to bear all things' courageously. It cannot be de- 
nied that Pythagoras of Abdera was a very great philosopher. 
Antisth^nes was asked what advantage he had received from (ex) 
philosophy. Antisthenes, being asked what advantage he had 
received from philosophy, ' To Be able,'f says be^ ' to converse 
with myself.'*' How much time do we all lose ! It cannot be 
denied that we all lose much time. There were some^^ who 
lost much time. 



§ 25. The Genitive continued* (Partitives. Genitivus Qualitatis.^ 

164. A partiiiv adjective is one that ezpreMM mrm individuals oonsid- 
end as parU of a larger number or body. 

Piuiithe adjectives are, therefore, such as tohidij every^ eoo^ both, 
mmuy Ac, with ordmal numerals, eomparatiiota^ and mpertatvoe*, 

165. (a) A partitive adjective governs a noun in the genitive.^ 

166. The gender of the partitive adjective is generally the gender of the 
governed genitive, because that expresses the thing meant, 

167. (6) But sometimes the genitive is the name of a couniry of wbioh the 
person is one inhabitant : of course then the atyective agrees with man 
understood. 

168k (c) Akb when a superlativef or eohu^ dsc.) governs a gen.^ 



t Ut possim. 

k Partitives are often followed by the prepositions meaning J^tm^ €iut ^ 
amangti (h, i6ter, de), instead of by the genitive. . 



§25. 169-175*] THE GENITIVE. 61 

and is also (with the gen.) spoken of another substantive, the 
partitive agrees in gender y not with the gen., but with the other 
substantive. 

169. (d) A substantive having an adjective agreeing toUh it, and 

describing a former substantive, stands in the genitive or ablative. 

(It may be used attriJbutivdy orpredicaUvelyi as an 84JectiYe, that if^ 
to the substantive, or after the verb to be.) 
If the description be merely nimMrioa^ the geoitive -cmly can be nsed. 

170. (e) Opus esti (there is need) is followed by an ablative of 
what is needed. The person who needs must be put in the dative. 

171. (/) Alter opua esty an Engiish substantive is often translated by afo*- 
sb>e parHcijde, 

172. (g) But the thing needed is often the nom, to the verb sum ; 
or the ace. before esse, 

S^'In fhit construction the verb Monwill agrees of course, with 
its Tiom. 

In the former, it is always in the third peraon sing. ; opuM being its 
real nom. 

173. {Eng.) f I have need of food. 

{Lai.) J (1) There is a business to me with food {obL without j»rep.). 
I or (2) \ ^ood is a business to me. 

C These things are a business to me. 
The second construction is preferred with neuUr pronouns and ad- 
jectives. (Z.) 

174. BotD many are there qf you ? ^ how many are you 1 
There are very many of you, ^ you are very many. 
Few of whom ther^ are, 3= who are few. 

When ^of^ with a denumatroHve or relative pronoun follows a p/u- 
ral numeral or euperlativey the numeral often expresses all who are 
meant by the pronoun ; and then the pronoun and the numeral must 
be in the aame oaee in spite of *qf\^ 

175. [C. XIX.] ^^ < QfyoUi •' qf us,* are not to be translated after how mony^ 
or other numerale, when the uihoU party are spoken ol. 



i Opus est ({^ tl» a tatk ot huaintm). Orotefend, compiaring the Greek fyyop 
trH Tivos, thinks that the ablative originally expressed the means by vBhieh the 
business is to be accomplished. Probably opus esse had, in various construc- 
tions, come to have nearly the meaningof to &e necessary ox required: and then 
other constructions were commonly, or occasionally, used before the ahlaHde 
prevailed. Plautus uses even the accusoHvej as if i^ were the o&/de< required: 
the gen. is still sometimes found : probably the preference was at hist given to 
the abl., from that being the usual case after verbs oi needing, or requiring. 

k Consider, therefore, after such words, whether the pronoun expresses more, 
vtita more, than the numertd. 



68 THB OBNmVB. [§^* '^^^9 ^'^'^' 

When 9fVtVf y9u» m omittsd, tbe verb will beof thejfrsf and «ei> 
ond pen. nipeecively. 

176. (a) Uter vestrum ? WUck of you t Alter ooDS&lum, 

One of iht contuli. Grascorum oratorum prastaiu 

Hsgimus^ The best of the Grecian orators, 

(h) Plato totlus Gracia docUssimtUf Plato the most learned 

num of aU Greece. 

(c) Hordeum est frugum moUissmumf Barley is the softest 

species of com. 

^ .V ( Vir summo ingenio^^ A man of the greatest ability. 

^ I Vir exceUeniis tngenU^ A man of distinguished ability. 

IngenOs magnitudinis serpens, A serpent of immense 

size. 

Classis septuaginta namum^ A fleet of seventy ships. 

(e) Acuto homine nobis opus est, We have need of an acute 

man. Quid opus est verbis ? What need is there 

of words ? 

(/) Properato"^ opus est. It is necessary to make haste. 

(g) Quarundam rerum nobis exempla permulta opus swU^ 

Of some things toe have need of a great many 

examples. 

177. VOGABULART 24. 

Which (of two), nter, utra, utrum ; g. utif us. 

Each (do.), uterque ; g. utriusque. 

Another s one (of two things), a ) ^ ^^ ^,^,^ ^^^^ 
second ; one more, ) 



I According to the (German grammarians, the gen. denotes a pemuaunt^ the 
M. a temporary state. Grotefend says, the gen. is used of a thoroughly inhe- 
rent and permanent quality, penetrating the whole being, and making the thing 
what it is : whereas the abl. is used of any part or appendage of the thing spo- 
ken o^ and only so far as it manifests itself; which part or appendage, more- 
over, may be oondenlaJ and femporory. To establish this he quotes: "Murana 
vudioeri ingenia, sed magno etudio rerum veterum, muUas mduetrioB et nu^rd 
laborie fuit.'* *Murena ehmotd but moderate talents, though a great zeal for 
antiquarian* pursuits ; industry and laborious perseverance conetUuted hie char- 
Oder? Why not as well or better, ' He thowed great industry and persever- 
ance; but his mind was {teeewtiaBy, and, permaiuiKUy) one of little power, 
though with a great fondness for andquityl' Was his vngenium (the inrbam 
power of his mind) a less pemument quality than his induetria ? 2!tanpt bajb : 
< With eeee, Cicero seems to prefer the ablJ 

» Praperare is used of r praieeworihy haste for the attainment of tipurpoeet 



§ ?5. 178.] 

Of Miletus, 

Greek, 

Roman, 

To predict, foretell, 

Eclipse, 

Sun, 

Body, 

Food, meat, 

Drinking, drink. 

Serpent, 

Immense, 

Size, 

Lemnos, 

To find, discover. 



Custom, 

Nature (i. e. a man's nature), 

Honey, 

To draw away. 

Connection, 
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Honour (i.e..probity, trustworthi- > f j^jgg gj f 
ness). $ 



MilesiuB (162, e). 

GrflBCus, i, m. 

RomanuB, i, m. 

prsBfticCre, diz, diet. 

defectio, Onis,/. 

sol, sSlis, m. 

corpus, oorptfris, n. 

clbus, i, m. 

potio, Onis, /. - • 

serpens, entis, wni.gmd. 

ingens, ingentis. 

magnitudo, inis,/. 

Lemno8,>> i,/. 

invenire, ydn, yent; repeiire, rep^r, 

repert.0 
consuetude, inis,^. 
natura, e,/. 

(often argentum, i, n. silyer). 
avBcare, iv, it. 
conjunctio, onis,y. 



ness), 

i making haste, ^ properato. 

ThiTt ir nud qf\ deliberation, > consulto. 

( prompt execution, ) mature facto. 

Exercise 25. 

178. One of them was a Greek, the other a Roman. Thalesv 
of Miletus was the first of the Greeks who" predicted an eclipse 
of the sun. I did the same when (139) consul. He says (ait*') 



festwart == to be in a hurry. An adj. jTropertw was formed from ^pro (JoHk^ 
forwards^ as inferus, exterus, from fhtir prepositions. (D.) 

B Greek nouns in o* of the 9eoofnd decl. are declined like Latin nouns of the 
2d, but haye ace. on or um. 

« ' InDeiuOf properly to come upon any thing, expresses the general notion of 
tojind: rtperio^ like to find out and todtacovert implies that the thing found was 
before hidy and was sought for with pains.' (D.). CrombU obseryes that »to«- 
nire is the proper word for the facultif itseff; when we talk, that is, of the power 
of diacovering generally, without adding wfiaii i. e. without an accuaaiwe after 
It. He quotes from CieerOy 'yigSre, sapere, inverUre, meminisse,' a passage 
which plainly proyes that invenire does not exdude the notion of eeardiing, 
though it does not QilLereperire) necessarily imply it 

P Thales, etis. 

4 Fari is to talk; use articulate speech: loqni, to sp^ak or talk (opposed to 
iaeWre, to be silent) ; dicere is to say^ the tranntive form of loqui. As dMm- 
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that there b no occasion for making-haste. The body has need 
of much food. Are not serpents of immense size £)und in the 
island of *^ Lemnos ? It cannot be doubted that he is a man of 
no honour. What need have we of your authority ? It cannot 
be denied that the body has need of meat and drink. (We) 
have need of deliberation. It cannot be denied thai we have 
need of deliberation. Is not custom a second nature ? Verres 
used to say** that he had need of many things. How much money 
have you need of? I left nothing undone to^* draw-away Pom- 
pey from his connection with Csesar (156). How many are there 
ofytm f^ I will ask how many there ene of them. 



179. Theiaptfihe 

mountain, 
N. summus mons, 
G. summi montis^ 
&c. 



The huddle of the 

way. 
media via, 
medi» vis. 



The retirf the 

work* 
reliquum opus, 
reliqui operis, 
&c. 



So, ima quercus, the bottom (or foot) of the oak ; universa 
GrsBcia, the whole of Greece : sapientia prima, the beginning of 
imedom : extremus liber,*' the end of the book, &c. 

Some English subetantives relative to porition, are often translated 
into Latin, by oc^edtoet agreeing with their substantivea. Such BXe, 
tndy middUy uhott^ top^ Ac. 

These adjectives generally stand before their substantives." 



gvAtktd from fo^tti, dicere ex]}re88e8 a more artificial or studied speech, loqui 
being to speak in the style of ordinary conversation, ^s distingiiished from 
a^i dUcerein to speak for the ii^oTmaiion of the hearers, ajo expressing the as- 
Mfiion of the speaker, as the opposite of nego. Hence ajo is Iwy = / assert^ 
q^yirm, fnatntein (but somewhat weoAr^r than these words). InquU (which />d- 
derUin derives from in/letf, throws-in) is used to introduce the words of an- 
other, and also the ob/ecfiotw which we ntppose another to make. (Bentley.) It 
is also used in a vehement re-iuseriion (' one, one /mzy*). 

' The adjective so used does not distinguish its substantive fit)m ol^ things 
of the same kind, but a part of Usetf from another part. Thus summu9 moriM 
is the mountain where it ia higJuat : not, the hightat of a number of mountains. 

■Not, however, always, e. g. < sapientia prtma* (flbr.), and, *In hac insula 
««fr»mAest fons aquas dulcls/ Ac. {Cic, Verr. 4. T18.) 
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180. VOCABVLABT 25. 
The Alps, 
Cold, 
Snow, 
To melt, 

To count, reckon, 
Outo^ 
A thousand. 

To survive. 

Three hundred, 

To swear. 

Moon, 

Lowest, 

Planet, 

Master =s * master of a house,' 

* owner of any property,' daces 

as well as any other. 
Wool, 
Black, 
White, 

Some-H>therB) 
Only, 

Chameleon, 
To nourish, support, 
River, 
Neither— nor. 



Alpes, turn,/. 

frigtis, tfris,!!. 

nix, nivis, /. 

liquescSre, lieu, 

numerire, Sv, it. 

ex (ablat.). 

mille (indecl. in sing. In plur. mUlia« 
turn, ibus,^ Ac,) 

Buperesse, superfui {datJ). 

trScenti, e, a. 

jurare, av, at. 

luna, 8B, /. 

inf imus, a, iim. • 

planeta, or es, e, m. 
^ dominus, i, m. ; Aeru«, t, m. is a mtuUr 
> only in relation to his mrvanU or 
) slaveg. 

lana, se, f. 

niger, gra, grum. 

albus, a, um. 

alii-~alii. 

solus, a, um, O, solftts. 

chameleon,>ontis, or Qnifl^ m. 

XlSre, alu, alit or alt. 

fltimen, inis, n. 

nee or neque, followed by oec or 
neque.« 



Exercise 26. 

181. On the top of the Alps the cold is so great, that the snow 
never melts there. Count how many there are of you." Out 
of (ex) so many thousands of Greeks (but) few of us survive. 
Three hundred of us have sworn. The top of the mountain was 
held by T. (Titus) Labienus. The moon was considered the 
lowest of the planets. It cannot be denied that custom is a 
second nature. Slaves are of the same morals as'^ their master. 



t MUle the adj. is indeclinable. 

« *Nee and neque stand before either vowels or consonants.' (Z.) Mr. Rid- 
dle says : 'in good writers nee is found usually only before eonsonanta; neqtu 
before vowels.' But merely taking the examples as they are given in Brdder's 
Grammar, we have from Cicero^ ^nee sibi nee alteri;' 'ne^uenaufragio neque 
Incendio ;' * nm hominumr;' * ne^ue perfringi.' 



60 THB Gzvmvz. [§26. 182-184. 

Who is there hut*^ understands that custom is a second nature ! 
Caius promises that he will finish the rest of the work. Three 
hundred rf us have finished the rest of the journey. Of wools 
some are hlack, others white. The chameleon is the only animal 
that* is nourished neither by meat nor drink.^ The Indus is the 
largest of all rivers. 



§ 26* The GemUve earUinued. (Cren. after adjectives.) 

182. Adjectives yr)iich signify desire, knowledge, recollection, 
fear, participation, and their opposiles ; together with verbals in 

ax, and many of those that express fulness or emptiness, govern 
the genitive, 

.(a) Theie adjectives have an ineompUte meanrngf and may be compared 
with trontiftoe verba. The governed substantive expresses generally 
the object of Bom» feeling of the mind. 

183. {h) To thi« class belong many participles used adjec- 
tively. 

(e) In Poetrjr^ the gen, may almost alvays stand after an adjeetioe, 
where its relation to the ac^ective might be expressed by 'vWi 
respect to.* 

, 184. (a) A vidua novitatis, Greedy of novelty. Insidiarum 

plenus, Full of plots. Beneficii imm^mor, Apt-to- 
forget a favour. Rei maritlros peiitissimi, Very 
skilful in rtaval affairs. Magn® urbis capax, Ahle 
to contain a large city. 

(h) Veritatis amans, Attached to truth ; a lover of truth. 
Amans patriee, A lover of his country. Officii 
negligens, Negligent of duty. 

(c) Audax ingenii, Bold of temper ; of a hold temper. 
Insolltus servitli, Unaccustomed to slavery. Insue. 
tus laboris (Cos.). Fidissima tui (Virg.). Seri 
studiorum (Hor.). Utilis medendi (Ov,), 



« Potus, fis. " PoHo iB the act of drmkingy and that on which this action Is 
performed ; a draught ; a liquid awaUowed : potite is drinkvng, and drink in itoelf, 
without reference to the acHonJ* (R.) 

^ And in 7\icUu», who has : Tetus regnandi, summus oeoeriiaiie, Ac. 



■^ 
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185. VOCABULAKT 26. 
To hate, 

Courage, 

Contention, 

Truth, 

Philosopher, 

OloriouB, 

Jest, 

To hesitate. 

To undertake, 

In-8uch-a-manner, 

Not even, 



Odissex (with tenses derived from ths 

perfect). 
virtGs, utis, f, 
contentio, Onis, f, 
yeritas, fitis, /. 
philosophus, i, m. 
gloriOsus, a, um. 
jBcus, i, m. 
dubitire,^ iy, it. 
suscipCre, cSp, eept. 
Xta. 

ne — quidem, (with the word the even be- 
longs to between them ; ne /Sco qvA- 
denif not even in jest.) 
r nihil aliud nisi , (the following adj. is 
Nothing but, ) not to agree with ruhU but with the 

( substantive after ntei.) 
To take in good part, to receive ) boni consttlSre,* sulu, salt; In bonam 
fiiyourably. _ ) partem accip€re. 

(Adjectives governing the Genitive.) 

Mindful, mCmor, ttris. 

Unmindful, apt-to-forget, immemor, ttris. 

Negligent, careless o^ inatten 



live to. 
Greedy, 

Eagerly-desirous, 
Fond, desirous, 
SkiUed in. 
Unacquainted with, ignorant o^ 



negligens, tis. 

avidus, a, um. 
studidsus, a, um. 
cupidus, a, um. 
peritus, a, um. 
rudis, is, e. 



« Of this verb the pe»/., pluperf.f Bndfut. per/, are respectively usedyor (that 
is where we should use) the pree., imperf.j and simple fvJt. This is the case 
with most verbs that express simple emo^um^ and operations of the mind, which 
are completed the moment they exist. The moment I do hatt^ I hoot hated ; the 
moment I do knowy I have known. 

y Pubitare, to htsUaUj is generally foUowed by inf. 

* So, equi boni {or nqui bonique) facere, to take in good parts to he oaHsfUd. 
Lucri facere, to turn to aeeount; to get the credit of. In boni conrndere^ hard is 
probably a gen. of the price or vahte^ conaulere being used in its first sense 
(according to Riddle) of * to think vpon^ whether by oneself or with others.' Re 
derives it from an obsolete eonso^ from which eenseo is derived. DSderlein 
thinks con-sulere meant originally * to sit down* (from the same root as ao^-ium, 
«e^la» and perhaps «o2-um), and that boni is an old adv. (of the same form as 
ftert) ; so that boni consulas =: bene eonsidas or acquiescas. It occurs in Ctuint., 
Sen., Ac. : not, 1 believe, in Cicero. 



M THE GBNiTIVB. [§38. 186. 

Anartiier {conaon^^iiB (pnpmijfm^.,onewboha3 

^ ' ( the same lot). 

A lover of^ attached to, amans, tis ; diligens,^ tie. 

Productive of, efficiens, tie. 

Such a lover o^ adeo amana, or diligena. 

Exercise 27. 

186. All men hate (him who is) apt-to-forget a kindness. 
Courage is greedy^ of danger. Many are fonder of contention 
than of truth. Pythagoras calls (those who are) eagerly-desirous 
of wisdom philosophers. All men ought to be mindful of benefits 
(received). Cicero has lost Hortensius, the partner^ of his glori- 
ous labour. That (lete) basest of all men is the same that he 
always was. Epaminondas was such a lover* of truth that he 
did not utter-a-falsehood even<^ in jest. We ought all to be such 
lovers of our country as not to* hesitate to shed our blood for it. 
I will warn the boy not to become inattentive to duty. He said 
that he was not* negligent of duty. It cannot be denied, that we 
ought all to be lovers of our country. He begs, me to take these 
things in good part. They say that virtue is not productive of 
pleasure. Let war be undertaken in.such.a*manner that nothing 
but peace may seem (to be) sought for. 



■ Soeiua, * a companion ;* * associate ;* * member of the same society ;' ' sharer 
of the same fortune ;' in which last meaning it is synonymous with eotuan. 
Cornea J 'companion,* 'fellow-traveller.' Sodalia, ' companion in amusement or 
pleasure.' (C.) 

Conaorie» fortuna eadem, aodoa labor idem ; 
Sed caros &ciunt schola, ludus, mensa sodaUo 
Vir comis multos comites sibi jungit eundo, 
Com-it-es, eon and *itf* as in supine of eo. 

* Amare expresses the affection qfUne; dilij'cre (properly, toehoooeapagfi the 
TpTtforenee of one object to another. Ilf therefore any thing of dtMbotaU Mk^ 
or 'prtferenee is to be expressed, dUigert should be used. 

b Consors. Sochia would imply that they shared the amne toil, not that 
Hortensius had a aeparaU share of the aamt oceypation, 

* Diligens with gen.^ his attachment to truth being a prmeipU with him. 
In the next sentence, omaiw, because, though patriotism should be a principle^ 
i^eetion for one's country is the thing required. 

* Say : * that he uttered a jEalsehood not even in jest.' 

* A comequmieei not a purpoet. 
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§ 27. The Genitive continued, 

187. (a) (J5f^.) To prefer a capital charge agoing a man* 

{To make a man an accueecUperson of a capi- 
tal matter. 
Allquem rei capitalis reum facere. 

(h) (Eng.) To bring an action against a man for hribery* 
(Lot.) Aliquem de ambitu reum facere. 

(c) {Eng.) To prefer a charge of immorality agamei a 

man, 
{Lot,) Aliquera de moribus reum facere. 

(d) (i^Tii^.) He has informed me of his plan. 
[Lot.) Certiorem me sui consilii fecit.* 

188, VOCABULAET 27. 

(Adjectlyes governing the gen.) 



Tenadons, 

Capable of containing, 

Without, 

Accused 0^ 

In hie absence, 



Bribeiy, 



Extortion, 

Aseaul^ 
Impiety, 



tenaz, icis. 

capaz, Scis. 

ezpers, lis (er, pan), 

reus f (from ret). 

absens, tis {adj, agrUmg viiOi (he mthi,), 
'ambitus, (is, m. from ambire, to go 
round, to canvass. Properly, there- 
fore, to accuse a man de ambitu is, 
' to bring an accusation about hie can- 
vaeeing,-* and then, as *reum &cere 
de mmibus* is *to accuse of immoral' 
ity* so to accuse him de ambUu is ' to 
accuse him of improper^ illegal can- 
vassing,' i. e., of bribery. 

res or pecunisB repetundas ; or repetun- 
alone I property ^binga or moneys 
claimed back. 

vis f {violence), 

impietas, itis, /. 



r res or p 
< 6m al 
( tobe 



* Certiorem facere may also be followed by aU. with de : 
* Eum de rebut geetia certiorem faciunt.' 

f " RiOB appello non eos modo qui arguiyttur, sed omnes ^noram de re dis- 
eeptatur ; sic enim olim loquebantur." {Cic. De Orat, 2, 43.) From the otim 
it is plain that reue had come to be used of the defendant almost exclusively. 

t Vifl^ vis, — , vim, vi \ vires, virlum, ^kc. Ckn, vis «i 71k., but very 
rare. 



70 THE OBKinVE. [§28. 189,190 

To prefer a eharge against, reum ftucSre. 

To inform, certiorem fiicSre ; ftc, fiict. 

To kam, dlsoSre, didic, 

Design, plan, consilium, i, n. 

Full, plenos, a, um. 

Danger, peilculum, i, n. 

Exercise 28. 

189. We are very tenacious of those things which we learned 
as'*) boys. The isUnd of Pharos is nof* capable-of-containing a 
ereat city. They are going to prefer a chaise of immorality 
against Caius. They have brought an action against Caius for 
an assault. They have preferred a charge of impiety against 
Caius in his absence. I left nothing undone to'' inform Cseaar of 
my design. I fear that he will not*' inform me of his design. It 
is disgraceful to be without any learning. I fear that he will 
not keep his word. He promised that he would^^ leave nothing 
undone to draw away Pompey from his connection with*^ 
Caesar. There is no one but*' believes that you will be without 
anyi dangers. He wams^ us that all things are full of danger. 
There are some who^'* deny that virtue is productive of 
pleasure. 



§ 28. The Genitive continued. 

190. (a) Such a substantive as property, duty, part^ mark, &c., 
is often omitted in Latin after ' to he ;' so that to he is followed by 
a genitive governed by this substantive, or an adjective in the 
neuter gender agreeing with it. 

(Such a noun as qficiutn, munus, indicium, &c., must be under- 
stood. 

This genitive is construed in various ways in English : and therefore 



b Non \b 'not:* Jiaud is 'certainly not^* 'ntrefy not,* used especially with 
a4feetive8y ad/oerbs^ and imperaonal verbs, 

i ' Any,* after expera, must be translated by omntt^ * alV 

k When maneo does not mean to warn or advise ua to do {or not to do) some- 
thing, it takes aoe. with in/in. (not vt ne). 



4 28. 191-200.] THE GENITIYE. 71 

there are various English phrases that may be reduced to this oom 
struction. 

191. (a) Such phrases are ; it if eharaderUHe qfi U i§ ineumbeni onfU i»for 
(the rich, &c^) ; Uianot every one who ; any man may ; it demande or 
requirm; it betrays^ tHwwB^ &c, ; it bdenge to. 

When the adjective is of one termination (and therefore would leave 
it doubtful whether jnan or thing is meant), it is better to use this con- 
struction. 

(*It is loiM;' not ^eapiene eet^* but 'eapieniie eet.^) 

192. So when the predicate is an abstract noun in the nom., it is more 
commonly in the gen. in Lat— * It is madneee,* * dementia est.' 

193. (6) These genitives are used in the same way with./%icer^ Jlerj, Aofrerj, 
dud, 

194. (c) Verbs of accusing^ condemning, acquittmgy 6ui,y take a 
genitive of the charge. 

195. (/) But if the charge be expressed by a neuter yroinouny it stands in the 
"^ aocuBoJtwe, 

196. This construction may be explained by the omission of trimxM^ or 
nomvntf which are sometimes expressed. 

197. (c) Instead of the gen^^ the ablai. with de is very common. 

198. {d) The jmniehment to which a person is condemned, stands generally 
in the ablat, ; sometimes \fi the gen.^ and often in the aee. with ocE. 

199. {e) Satago,^ misereor, and miseresco, govern the gen. : 

verbs of reminding, remembering,^ and forgetting, the gen. or 

accusative. 

But verbs of reminding rarely take an aceuM. unless it be a neui. 
pronoun. Sallust has the three forms : admonere aliquem, rei;de rej 
and rem. 

200. (a) Imbecilli animi est superstitio, SuperstxtUm is a 

mark of {or betrays) a weak wind. Judicis est. 
It is the part {or duty) of a judge. Est boni 
oratoris, It is the business of a good oraUir. In- 
genii magni est, It requires g^eat abilities. Cujus- 
vis hominis est errare, Any man may err. Meum 
est, It is my business. Extremee est dementiee, It 
is the height of madness. Suee ditionis facere, 
To reduce to subjection ; to hring under his domin^ 
ion. 



k Satagere (to be doing enough) : * to have one's hands full.' 

1 When memini and recordor signify * to make mention qf^* memini takes 

tiM gen.y or ablat. with <2e; recordor, the ace. — Memini seldom takes the aoe. 

of a permmt except in the sense of remembering him ae a contemporary. (Z.) 



7S THB OBNXnYB. [§ 28. 201. 



(ft) Tempori oedeie semper sapientis est hahUum, It has 
always been held a wise thing to yield to ^ times. 

(c) Proditiotus accusare, To accuse of treachery. De 

peeunUs repetMndis daronari, To be condemned for 
extortion. 

(d) Capitis (or capite) damnari, To he capitally condemned 

(or, condemned to death). Ad bestias oondemnare, 
7b condemn to the wild beasts. 

(e) Misereri omnium^ To pity all. Meminisse praterUo^ 

rum^ To remember past events : meminisse beneficia^ 
To remember kindnesses. O/kii svi commonSre, 
To remind a man of his duty. Dissensionum obli- 
visci, To forget disagreements. 

(f) Si uZ me accusas, If you accuse me of that. (So, id 

me admonuit.) 

201. VOCABULABT 28. 

^ To aocuBe, aecnsire,* iv, it. 

To charga &l.ely, to got npa^j,,^^, , ^^ 

charge againnt, > 

To prosecute, poBtuIire,* It, it. 

To acquit, absolTSre, tolT, aoHLt. 

To remember, J meminl88e,P recordarl,fl also to mme 

i mention qf. 
To forget, obliYiaci, oblltua. 

To remind, put In mind of, admttnSre, commonSre, ui, Itum. 

To Dit7 \ mlaerfiri,' miaeritus, miaertua ; miaeras 

i c6re. 
To condemn, damnire,' condemnire, iT, it. 



* Incuaare la ' to aeeuaef* but no^ in a court of juatice. 

■ Properly, * to pretend a thing againat a man.' 

• Literally, ' to demand^* i. e. for puniahment. 

' With tenaes derived £rora llie perf. (See odi, 186, z.) ImperaJt, memento ; 
pi. mementSte). 

4 Memmisae la, ' to retain in my rtooUedHon^ * to rmumher : * reminiaci la, * to 
reeatt a thing to mind,' ' to reeoUeet : * reeordari ia, * to recall a thing to ndnd, 
and dwell upon the recolUction of it.' (D.) 

' Miaefari goYcrns the ace, Mlserari is ' to ahow compassion,' miaereri^ * to 
fed compassion,' as an act of free will, implying a generovs mind, and thereby 
distinguished from miaeret metm{likm miserable on your account), which car- 
ries with it the portion of an irreaiBtible feeling. (D.) 

■ Damnare aliquem voti (<«■ votorum), is, to eondemn a num ta pay hiavow (or 
voim) by granting his inrayers. Also, damnare 9oHa. 



§ 28. 202.] THB GINITIVB. 7S 

An Athenian, Athenieniifl (162, e). 
Socrates, Socrates, is, m. 

Barbarian, barbarus, i, m. 

To Uve for the day, forgetful, that ) j^ ^^^ ^.^g^^ 

is, of the morrow, 3 
It is agreed upon, it is an allowed > ^Qg^^f t 

fact, > 

Superstition, superstitio, Snis,/. 

Feeble, imbScillus, a, um. 

To disturb, agitate, perturbire, &▼, St. 

Constancy, firmness of mind, constantia, ae, /. 

To persist, perseverare, av, it. 
Error, error, 5riB, m. 

Treachery, .proditio, Snis,/. 

Sedition, seditio, onis,/. 
A Christian, christianus, i, m. 

Injury, injuria, bb, /. 

Adversity, res adversfis. 

To condemn to death, capitis damnSre. 

To acquit of a capital charge, capitis absolvere. 

Religion, religio, onis, /. 

Exercise 29. 

202. The Athenians (falsely) charged Socrates with impiety, 
and condemned him to death. It is for harharians to live for the 
day (only). It is an allowed fact, that superstition is the mark of 
a feeble mind. It requires great constancy not to be disturbed 
in adversity. It is characteristic of a fool to persist in error. 
It is your business to obey^ the laws of your coimtry. It is not 
every man who can leave life with an even mind. J^ was owing to 
you that he did not accuse Balbus of treachery. He promises* 
to prosecute Dolabella for extortion. He was condenmedio death 
by Augustus. Caius was acquitted of sedition, by Augustus. 
Do not forget benefits. It is the duty of a Christian to pity the 
poor. It cannot be denied that (86) it is the duty of a Christian 
to pity the poor. I fear that he will not*' easily forget the inju- 
ry. I fear that he will remember the injury. Did you not 
admonish me of that (200,/) ? Adversity puts us in mind of reli- 
gion. It cannot be denied that he has been acquitted of the' capital 
charge. 



*> Litezally, U aitandB togeBier as a eansittenl tmth. 



1 



74 THE OEN imrs. [§ 29. 203-206. 

§ 29. The Genitive continued, (Impersonal verhs.y 

203. (a) With interest and refert (it concerns or is important) ; 

1) The thing that is of importance may be either (a) an infin- 
itive (vriih or toithotU ace.) or (fi) a neuter pronoun {hoc, id, iltud, 
quod : so that they are not quite impersonal), or a clause intro- 
duced either (/) by an interrogative, or {S) by ut or ne, 

2) The person to whom it is of importance is put in the gen. 
with interest or refert; but, instead (^ ihe personal pronouns, a 
possessive pronoun is used in the a&2a<tt?eyeimmne .* mea, ^, ^uo, 
nostrd, vestrd : so Ctt;a sometimes for cujus.* 

3) The degree of importance is expressed either by the gen, 
(magni, parvi, qiumti, &c.) ; or by an adverb {muUum, plurimum, 
magnopere, mhU, &c.). 

4) The thing with reference to which it is of importance is 
governed by ad ; as magni interest ad laudem civitatis, U is of 
great importance to the credit of the state. 

!204. {b) These imipeT90iaa\s,pudet,piget,pcBttttet,tcBdet,nuseret, 
take an accusative of the person feeUng, a genitive of what causes 

the feeling. 

205. What eauae9 thefeelmg may also bea v«r5(in the infinitiDe, or in an 
tndftcotsM clause with quod, or a tidf^unetivt one with an interragatwe 
word). 

206. (a) Intelligo quanti reipuhlica intersit omnes copias con- 

venire, 1 am aware of what importance it is to the 
republic, that all our forces should assemble. 

Interest omnium recte facere, It is the interest of all 
to do right. 

Quid nostrd refert ? Of what importance is it to us? 
(or. What does it signify to us?) 

Magni interest ad laudem civitatis. It is of great im- 
portance to the credit of the state, 

Magni interest, quos quisque audiat quotidie, It is of 
great consequence whom a man hears every day. 



u To be explained perhaps by reference to cauadj giratid. It seems to be 
proved that these are (as Priacian teaches) ablatives, since the a is long : e. g. 
Ter. Phorm. iv. 5, 11 :— Datmn toe dotis. Dt. Quid tuS, malum! id r6fert1 
Ch, Magni, Dtaiipho. RSfert =; reifert^ for * ad ran fert ' or confert. 
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lUitd mek magni interest, te ut videam, It is ff great 
consequence to me that I should see you. 

Vestrd interest, commilitones, ne imperatorem, pes* 
simi faciant, It is of importance to you, my com- 
rades, that the 'worst sort should not elect an em" 
peror. 
(h) Ijgnavum pcmitehit aliquando ignavia, The slothful 
man will one day repent of his sloth. 

Me non solum piget stuUia mesd, sed etiam pudet. 
lam not only sorry for my folly, hut also ashamed of 
it. ' Tfiedet me vitse, lam weary of my life. Taedet 
eadem audire milites, The soldiers are Ured of 
hearing the same thing. Tui me miseret, mei piget, 
I pity you ; I am vexed at myself. 

207. VOCABULAEY 28.* 

interest, nfert; the latter very rarely 
when a person is expressed, unless by 



It concerns, it is of importance or 
consequence, it is the interest o^' 



I am sorry for, vexed at, 

I repent, am discontented or dis- > ^^^^^ ^ 



a pronoun ; principally inqtddr^ert? 
what does it signify 1 what difference 
does it makel and nihil rBfert, it Is 
of no consequence, or makes no dif- 
ference. 

piget me. 



satisfied with, 
I am ashamed o^ 
I pity, 
I am disgusted at ; am weary or 

tired o^ 



Like ; equal to ; as good as, <( 



On account o^ 

To present, 

Crown, 

Golden, 



pudet me. 

miseret me (see 201 '). 

tffidet me ; for per/, pertaesum est. 

instar ; an old subst. signifying a modd 
or image: and as such followed by 
the genitive. It should only be used 
of equality in magnitude, real or figu- 
rative. 
\ ergo, governing and following the genL 
l live. It is the Greek ifpyoi. 

donire, av, at. 

corona, 8B,y. 

aureus, a, um. 



Exercise 30. 



pWhat are the various ways of translating whether— or ?] 
208. What difference does it make to Caius, whether he 
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drinks wine or water ? It nuikes a great difference to me why he 
did this. It makes a great difference to us, whether death is a 
perpetual sleep or the beginning of another life. I will strive 
that no one** may he dissatisfied with the peace. It is of great 
importance to me, that Caius should'^ he informed of my design. 
I will strive thai it may be your interest to finish the business. 
It is your business to strive OuU no one may be dissatisfied with 
the peace. We pity those men who have been accused of treason 
m their absence. I will strive that no one may recollect my 
error. I am ashamed of, and vexed at my levity^ (p. 14. 15, a). 
I will strive that no one may be ashamed of me. It is your 
interest thai they should not condemn me to death. It is the 
interest of all, thai the good and wise should not be banished. 
Plato is to me equal to (^Aem) all. That (Ule) one' day was to 
Cicero equal to an immortality. He was presented (jperf.) with 
a golden crown on account of his virtue^. 

(For the Genitiveof i^rioesee under the Abladve.) 



IX. 

§ 80. The Dative. (Dative with Adjectives.) 

209. Adjectives which signify advantage, Ukeness, agreeahle- 
ness, usefulness^ JitnesSyfacilUyy &c. (with their opposites), govern 
the dative. . 

210. But of such adjectives, several take a genitive without any essential 
difference of meaning. 

211. Natus, commodus, incommodus, utilis, inutilis,-Tehemens, 
aptus, accomtnodatus, idoneus, may also be followed by ad with the 
ace. of the object, or purpose, for which. 

Propior (nearer), pnxinuu (nearest), take dot., but sometimes the aeeut. 

212. Vocabulary 29. (Adjectives governing the dative.) 

Grateful (both actively and pas- > ^ 
sively) acceptable ; agreeable, ) 



V SutwU and dvlcis are **wui:* the former especially sweet to the sense of 
smdOnf, the latter to that of taste; both being used ir<fMfti% and figtmMMfy, 



m lea—^Si 
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Liable, subject, exposed to, obnoxius, a, um. 

Common, communis, is, e. 

(Adjectives that take Gen. or Dai.). 

Like, similis,* is, e ; tupcrL simiUiiiiiMi. 

Unlike, dissimilis, is, e. 

Equal, P&r,^ pads. 

Peculiar to, proprius, a, um. 

Foreign to ; averse to ; inconsis- ) ^Uenus,/ a, um. 

tent with, ) ^ -» 

Friendly, a friend, aniens, a, um ; amicus, 1, m. 

Unfriendly, an enemy, inimicus.* 

AUied to (of a fiiult), chargeable > affinis.» is, e. 

with, > 

S rvi inff \ superstes,b itis ; used substantivdy, m 

c mrvivor. 
(The following are often followed by * act ' to express apurpotfe or 

object^ for which, Ac.) 
Bom, natus, parHe. of nascor. 

Convenient; of character, obliging, commodu8,« a, umu 



like our ^aweet.* Jucundua, that which directly causes joy and ddight. GrtduM^ 
that which is grateful or acceptable from any cause. Amcenus^ agreeable or de- 
lightful to the sighiy though extended to other things by later writers. 
Dtdcia delectant gusianUm ; suavia odore ; 
Jucunda exhilarant animum, sed grata probantur 
A gratis : quse visa placent loca, amoBna vocamus. 
Doderlein thinks that amcBnum is not * quod amorem prsBStat,' but is a syncope 
for animoBmanf as CamoBmB for Caiii7?uBn<s, and is equivalent to *amino laxando 
idoneus.' 

V SimiUs takes gen. of internal, dot. of external resemblance. This does not 
hold without exception ; but to express, like me. Mm, Ac. (i. e. equal to), thegeiu 
should be used : 

Ille tut similis, mores qui servat eosdem ; 
Ille tibi similiSf laciem qui servat eandem. 

> StmiHs expresses mere rtsemblance : tequaUs denotes mutual and absolute 
equality ; par, mutual congruity, proportionate equality. (C.) 

y Alienus also governs the abl., and especially with ab. * In the sense of cK»- 
incHnedy hastUe, the prep, is rarely wanting.* (Z.) 

> Hoatis, properly a stranger; hence tLpubUc enemy (an enemy to my country, 
not necessarily tom« personally). Inimicus, one who is an enemy to me per- 
sonally. Amicus, inimieus, as adjeetvoes, may be compared ; and as sudi generally 
take the (2a<. 

*■ Also to be implicated or concerned in (a conspiracy, &c.) ; an object (of sus- 
picion). 

b jEqualis and superstes have usually a dat. ; but the former more commonly 
tLgen., when it signifies a 'contemporary.* (Z.) 

e Cammodus ^om eon, modus), commensuraU with. 
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InoonTenientp nnsuitaUe, Inoommodufli % vool 

Fit, aptUBi a, vm. 

Suitable, Mrvlceable, idoneus,* a, um. 

Fitted, adapted, accommodatua, a, um. 

Usefo], expedient, good, utilia, is, e. 

Uaeleflfl, inutiUa, is, e. 

Prone, procliviB, ia, e. 

Innooen^ inoooena, tia. 

Word, Terbum, i, n. 

Faul^ culpa, e,/. 

Lust, libido, inia,/. 

Age =s timeof lifis^ etaa, tftia,/. 

(Bng,) Common to UngB and peaaanta (or, to kmga -with peaacmU), 
{Lot.) Common to kinga i0i(/i peaaanta. 

Exercise 31. 
IShould inoemre or reperire be naed for finding what haa been sought 7 (177, o.)] 

213. It cannot be doubted that (we) men are bom for virtue. 
It cannot be denied that it is very inconsistent^ with your charac- 
ter to lie. It is easy to an innocent man to find words. I fear 
that you will not find words. It cannot be denied that death is 
common to every age. His father warned him not to think him- 
self bom for glory. I fear that these things are not" useful for 
that purpose {ree). Don't you understand to how many dangers 
we are exposed ? I fear that these things will not be agreeable 
to the rich. We all love (those who are) like ourselves. <* Our 
own dangers are nearer to us (p. 14. 15, a) than those^^' of- 
others. He says that he is not' chargeable with this fault. It 
cannot be denied that he was of a character very averse from 



* Jdoneu* expresses a tuUundJUrusa actually existing, but that requires to be 
6b9erved^ made availabUf or (if spoken of a perwn) called fortiu Aptus ( =: con- 
venienter junctus) expresses a^ual fUneaa, now existing. In use, the two words 
may be thua distinguished : 

(1) JdoneuB necessarily requires a purpose to be mentioned or implied. AptuM 
does not necessarily require the mention of a purpose, but may express what iaJU 
generally. (2) Idoneus may express a person's fitness to suffer^ to be acted upon, 
Aptus expresses a fitness or readiness to act. (3) Idoneus^ spoken of a person^ 
describes AjUness that may never be observed or called forth: aptusj a fitness 
actually existing ; that has been called forth^ and is ready to act. [Idoneus from 
ideo, as vUnmeus firom uliro. (D.)] 

A Nottai, gen. pL 
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impiety (p. 14. 14). There is no one but*' thinks it inconsistent 
with your character to keep your word. I wished to be like 
Balbus (149, h). You, such is your temperance,' are the enemy 
of (all) lusts^ (^^•)* ^ ^^^^ strive to discover what is^'^ expe- 
dient for the whole of Greece. I fear that these arguments are 
not fit for the times. Are you exposed to these or greater 
dangers ? 

Exercise 82. 

[What is the Lat. for delightful to the eyes.] 
214. Are not your own dangers nearer to you than those of 
others ? It cannot be denied that he is (a person) of a very oblig- 
ing character. Many persons say that their own dangers are 
nearer to them than those'** of-others. They say that they are 
not prone to superstition. Might he*'* not have spent ^'^ a nK>re 
honourable life ? It was owing to you that our life was not taken 
away. Is philosophy' the best teacher of morals and discipline ? 
[No.] He used to say that Athens was the inventor of all 
branches-of-learning. It was owing to you that I did not turn out 
an orator. I had rather be like Cato« than Pompey. Even Bal- 
bus is not' averse to ambition. It cannot be denied that (we) 
have need of a mind averse from superstition. Have we done 
more good or evil ? This is common to me and you. There is no 
one hut understands that these things are common to the rich man 
and the poor man. I cannot hit^^ take these things ingoodpart.^ 
I will strive that nobody'* may pity me.« Is wisdom peculiar' to 
you ? [No.] I fear the boy will not be the survivor of his 
father. There is no doubt that we are come^** into a very de^ 
ligJUfulvlsLoe. 



§ 31. The Dative continued. 

215. All verbs may be followed by a dative of the thing or 
person to, for y or against which any thin^ is done. Hence 



• Begin with ' CatanW and go on with * than Pompey.' 

( <Not even Balbus is.' ff Migeret^ notmiMrtfi. See 201, r. 
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21.6. The dative follows verbs that signify advantage or dU- 
advantage ; verbs of comparing ; of giving and restoring ; of 
promising and paying ; of commanding and teHing ; of trusting 
and entrusting ; of complying with and opposing ; of threatening 
and ftetfig ongry, &c. 

217. 0:^ Of these verbs many are iransitioe, and govern 
the occ. 

(a) With these verbs the occ. expresses the immediate, the 
da<. the remoter object of the verb. 

218. (a) Verbs of co mp aring an also followed by the jM-epotifion*, evm, inter, 
and sometimes ad. 

(&) Of Terbs that signify advantage and disadvantage, /imm^ jcsdo^ dtUeto^ 
and qffendo govern the ace, 

219. (c) Of verbs that signify command^^ rtgo and gubemo govern the aec.^ 
tempero and moderor the ace. or dof . 

220. Tempero and moderor with the da<. are * to moderate,^ ' re- 
strain within proper limits :' in the ace. * to direct * or 'govern.' 
Temperare ah aliqu& re =s ' to abstain from.' 

221. (a) Confer nostram longissimam eetatem cum astemitate, 

Compare our longest l^e with eternity. 
Hominem cum homine comp&rat, He compares man 

with man, 
Vitam utriusque inter se conferte, Compare the Uves^ 
of both of them together. 

(h) Libris me delecto, I amuse myse^ unth books. Ofiendit 
nendnemy He offends nobody. Hsec Isedunt oculum. 
These things hurt the eye. Fortuna fortes ad-juvat, 
Fortune helps the bold. 

(c) Moderari animo, To restrain your feeUng. Tempe- 
rare sibi, To restrain oneself. Tempeiare ab 
injuri&, To abstain from (committing) injury. 

222. Vocabulary 80. 

(Verbs governing the dat. but followed by no preposition in English.) 
Advise, 8uaddre.i suas, suas. 



fc Jubeo takes ace, with injin. It may be followed by *tt<» with 9uhJ. if used 
absolutely, without the mention of a person. (Z.) 
i Mamro (properly, to make a man think ofwmeOiing, D.) calls his attention 



§ 81. 222.] 

Believe, 

Command, 

Please, 

Displease, 

Envy, grudge, 

Help, aid, assist, 

Heal, cure, 

Hurt, 

Indulge, 

Favour, 

Marry (of a female), 

Obey, 

Oppose, 

Pardon, 

Persuade, 

Resist, 

Spare, 

Threaten, 
To compare, 
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( credSre, credid, credit; (also tomfnis^ 
c with a4xui, of what U entnuUd), 

imp^rare, iv, it. 

placdre, placu, placit 

displicSre. 
^ inviddre, v!d, vis (it may also have aeeiit. 
C of the thing grudged). 
C auxiliari ; subvSnire, vdn, vent; suceur* 
1 rCre, curr, curs; opituliri, sublSvire 
and juvare take the aoeu#.k 

medSri.1 

ntfcdre, nocu, noext 

indulgdre, induls, indult. 

&vere, £av, fistut. 

nubere,n nups, nupt {properly to veil). 
C parere (of the ftabit) obedire (of partieu' 
€ lar aete). 

repugnare, iv, it. 

ignoscSre, ignSv, igndt. 

persuadSre, suas, suas. 

resistere, rescrt, restit. 

parcere, pSperc et pars, pars et parcit 
( minari (with acevs. of the thing threat' 
l ened). 

comparire; confene,* tifl, collit 



to something from which he is to draw an inference for himself by his own 
reaaem and good senae, Hortari appeals to his voiU; euadtre^ to his vnder&tand' 
ing, Suadtre is to attempt to ptrnuide ; perstuuUre istoadviee effeetuaUyg to 
persuade, 

k AuxiUari (to make oneself a man's auxilvttm\ to increase a person's strength | 
to help. Juvare (allied to jwveniaj properly to make youtf^fuly powerfidf acthet 
hence) to ?idp (one who is striving, D.) ; to facilitate the accomplishment of a 
purpose ; support. OpitiUari (from opes)^ to aid with one^s m^ansj credit^ rt- 
aourceSf a person who is in great need or peril, from which he has no power to 
deliver himself. Suboenire (to come-under^ i. e., to support) ; to come to the as- 
sistance of ^ person in difficulty or danger. Succurrere^ to run to the assist- 
ance of; which implies a more pressing danger; to sucoour. SubUvare, to 
raise a man up ; to hold him up ; to support : — figuratively, to alleviate^ mitigate, 
Ughten. (R.) AdjUvo and auxUior do not necessarily imply, that the person as- 
sisted nteded assistance ; the other verbs do. Adjuvare (to help forward) often 
means to increase ; enhance. (C.) 

1 Mederi (to administer a remedy with good effect) relates rather to the sidf 
person, or to the operation of the physician; sonar e, to the disease^^T to the 
operation of the medicine. (D.) 

n 7b be married is nuptam esse^ and we find, nuptam esse cum oHquo. 

■ Canferre (to bring together), contendere (to stretch together), oomponere (to 

4* 
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Itekeannywitfa, iiraaci, Iritiu; racccMSre {of deeplaat- 

^^ * ^ i ing re»enimerU)f both gOTem dative. 

To injure, hurt, laedSre, lass, lies (occut.)- 

To ddi^t, amuse, delectire, av, it {aeeua.). 

To o&nd, ofiendSie^ fend, fens (accu«.). 

<He OireaUna nu wUh death* should be 
In Latin, ' threatens death to me,* 

Exercise 38. 

[Which intenog. particle is to be used when the aruwer would be 'no* 7] 

228. Do not hurt another. It is not every man who can^' com- 
mand his mind. Is it easy to restrain (one's) mind ? It is 
the duty of a Christian to leave nothing undone, that^" he may 
learn to govern his mind'. Ought (you) not to obey the laws ? 
We ought to be angry* with vices', not with men. He promised 
to abstain from' injury. Venus married Vulcan (Vulcanus), 
It is ike duty of a Christian to succour the miserable. They 
promised to abstain from (committing any) injury. I will ask 
him whether he can cure my head. I have left nothing undone" 
that I might cure my head. It is strange that you should favour 
me. Do you envy (pi.) me or Balbus ? I almost think'^ that I 
have opposed nature in vain. It shows" a great mind to spare 
the conquered. I warned my son to envy nobody." Compare 
this peace with that war. I have unwiUingly offended Caius. 
He threatens me with death every day. Do not grudge me my 
glory. There are some who*'* grudge me my glory. 



§ 32. The Dative continued, 

224. Sum with its compounds, except possum, governs the 
dative. 



place together), all express the bringing of things into juxtaporitUm for the sake 
ofinstituting a comparison between them. From their meaning, one should 
say that wr^erre is to compare things, the difference of which wiU be obvious, 
as soon as they are brought together : contendere, to institute a dose comparieon, 
Ramshon^ says, comparare is to compare things that are exaethf wmUar, and 
form, as it were, a pair (par). But Cicero has : * oonferre pugnantia, comparare 
etniraria.* 
° Siuxenairef because the anger is lasting. 
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225. Verbs compounded with prepositions, or with the adverbs 
hene, satis, male, generally govern the dative, but with many ex- 
ceptions. 

(a) Most of the verbs compounded with ad, in, inter, obf 
jpT(B, sub, con, govern the dot, 

{P) Many of those compounded with ah, ante, de, e, post, prOf 
re, super, govern the dot, 

226. Some are transitive, and govern the accusative only; 
some govern the dative or the accusaiive with no difference of 
meaning ; and very many of them may be followed by the pre^ 
jfositionsT^ they are compounded with. 

227. VOCABULASY 31. 

To be absent, abesse, abfuL 

To be present, adesse,^ adfui (hence, to atand 6y). 

To be engaged in, interesse. 

To be in the way, to be prejudi- i , 

cial to, J °*'®^- 

To be wanting, fail, deesse.' 

To be before, or at the head o^ to i pngggge^ 

command, ) 

To profit, to do good to, to be ad- > ^desse.- 

vantageous to, ) 

To suryive, superesse. 

To oppose, obstSre, stit, stit. 

To satisfy, satis£u;gre, f&c, fact. 

To confer benefits on, benefioere, fSc, taiOL 

To prefer, anteponere, pttsu, pttsit. 

To reckon one thing q/fer, i. e., ? j^^ ^a, h^tit. 

as inferior to another, ) 



P This is especially the case when the object is no personal circumstance, or 
cannot well be conceived as such, for then the preposition merely expresses a 
local relation. (G.) 

4 Pr€B8eM is used as the ^participle of adesse. PreBsentem ease expresses an 
immediate audible or vinble presence ; adesae^ presence generally ^ within some 
sphere belonging to us. An expected guest adeatj when he is vnthin our toatta; 
but to be prceaenaf he must be in the aame room with ourselves. Adeaae relates 
to a pcraon or ihing to which one is near; inter ease, to an action that one is as- 
sisting at. (D.) 

r Abeaae Is simply to be abaent or away; not to be there, Deeaae is spoken of a 
thing that is wanting^ the preaence of it missed, because necessary to xh.eeompletO' 
neaa of a thing. Deficere is the inchoaJtioe of deeaae^ Baprqficere to prodeaaee. (D.) 

■ Prodeaae drops the d before those parts of ^um that begin with a consonant. 
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Eng. To pnfinr death to abfery. 

f. i To rodhm ilaTery qfter death (potCAofr^re aervitutem morti). 
i (Or, aa the Engliah.) 

Exercise 84. 

[Oba. ' Better ' when it meana 'prtferabUj* * more mOitfadanf^ ahouM be 
tranalated by Mtiue.] 

228. It is wise*' to prefer virtue to all things (transl. hoth 
VHiys). He says that he has done good to very many'. He 
says that he was not engaged in the hattle. It is your business 
to stand by your friends. It is not every one toJu) can satisfy the 
wise. It b the duty of a judge to assist (suhvenio) an innocent 
-man. He says that he will not^ be wanting to his friends. 
Who commands the army ? I will ask who commands the army. 
I warned the boy to prefer nothing'^ to honourable conduct. 
Hoto does it happen that all of you^*) prefer death to slavery ? 
It is better to do good even to the bad, than to be wanting to the 
good. All of us*>) have been engaged in many' battles. To 
some courage is wanting, to others opportunity. « He promised 
that he would not be wanting either^ to the time or to the oppor- 
tunity. Sometimes (402) fortune opposes our designs. There 
were some who*'* preferred death to slavery. 



229. VOCABULAKT 32. 

(Verbs that take the dot. otaee. without difference of meaning.) 

To flatter, fawn upon, adillari, adulfitus. 

Lie near, border on, a4jac6re, jScu, jXcit. 

Attend to, consider, | "^,tf '^.^°''' **"' ^**- '° *^"*"' *" 

r antecell6re,cellu (very rare); pneatare,* 

£IzceI, BurpasB, am superior to, < prsBstit, prsestit (dot. htat tnth ante- 

I cellere). 
p^i ( def ic6re,> f&e, feet (to revolt from, a, 

^ i a6; to, ad. Also with CMeiw.to desert). 



i See note on the second of the Differences of Idiom. 
■ 'Let the verb be the last word in the sentence. 

V Translate as if it were, * would be wanting ntUher to the time nor^* Ac. 
^ So also the other verbs of going before, or aurpaasin^: ante- or prm- oeder^ 
-currere, -venire, -vertere, Ac. (praecedere has only theaec. in prose. Z.) 
« See 227, r. 
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I 

I despdrire (also with de which govems 
To despair o^ < the ablai., hence desperatus, given 

' over). 
To make sport o^ make merry ( illiidere, ifls, Ifls (also followed by tn 
with, mock, I with aeeut. or ablat). 

Pall upon, seize upon (of cares, > |„eess8re,T cessiv, et cess, cessit 

^., assailing the mind), > 

Wait for, prtestttlari, atiis.* 

Rival, emulate, temulari, itus.^ 

Accompany, comitiri, itus. 

r prebdre or pnestare se fortem (the lattet 

To.howoiH>«dftoaTe,*c J taplylngadumjtheformernotneces. 

I sanly so ; pneb^re se, to »kow one- 
l self; prsstare se, to prove oneself). 

Orief, dttlor, Sris, m. 

Tuscan, Tuscus, a, um. 

Territory, ager, agri, m. 



Exercise 85. 

230. I will advise the boy to emulate the virtues of his father. 
Attend to what^ (pi.) will be said. Let us not flatter the power- 
ful. The Tuscan territory borders on the Roman (territory). 
Did not words fail you ? Are the Veient^s going to revolt from 
the Romans ? [No.] I almost think that Uie Lydians {Lydii) 
are going to revolt from king Cyrus. Does it show** a brave mind 
to despair of one's {suus) fortunes ? Grief seized upon the whole 
{omnis) army. It was owing to you** that the treaty between the 
cities of Rome and Lavinium was not renewed. I cannot but'* 
mock you. She never beheld Caius without^' making merry 
with his folly. I will ask Balbus whom he is waiting for. There 
were some who mocked the boy. 



y So also inva^ere. 

> Expectare expresses merely a looking for the future in general ; opperirif to 
be keeping oneself in readiness for an occurrences prcettolarif to be in readiness 
to perform a aervice, (Rid. after DSderlein.) 

^ ^mvlor is sometimes said to govern the dot. in the sense of to envy; it does 
not however express simple envy, but the endeavour to equal or narpan a permnif 
which mai/f or may not, be caused by envy. 

* * fVhat * is here rel. (=s those things, which). 
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§ 88. The Dative continued. {Verhs with two constructions.) 

281. (a) Dono,* arctcmifo, and several other verbs, take either 
a dative of the person and an accusative of the thing; or an accu- 
saHoe of the person and an ablative of the thing. 

Verbs o^ fearing take a dat. of the person for whom cme fears. 

282. (a) Cirdumdat ur^fm muro y or, circumdat murum urbi. 

He surrounds the city with a wall. 
' CicerCni immortaliidtetn donavit ; or, Ciceronem im- 
mortaUtate donavit^ (The Roman people) coi^erred 
immortality on Cicero. 

238. VOCABULART 88. 

(Verbt that take dat. of ptrtan with aec, of things or. aec. afperton 

with tM, of thing,) 

Besprinkle, beqwtter, adspergere^d spers, spen. 

Surround, circumdSre, dsd, dat. 

Clothe oneself with, put on, Induere, indu, indut 

( exuSre, exu, exut {aectu, of penon, ab- 
Strip ofl( < lot. of thing. With accua. onfy < to 

( throw off,' < put off,' * divest oneself oi^' 
To cut off, prerent, obstruct, intercIudSre, interclus, interclus. 

(Verbs with a different construction in different meanings.) 

' cavdre, caY, caut (cavdre aliquem ;* la 

guard againtt ! be on ant? 9 guard 

agaiaMt ; cavdre alicui, to guards 

waiA over; cavSre or sibi cavere, to 

be on one*» guard). 

( consulCre, sulu, suit (consuiere aUqtteimt 

I to conndts consulSre alicui^ to consult 

To consult, < for a person ; to consult his interest : 

consulSre in aliquem, to proceed or 
take measures against a num). 
To wish well to, ciipSre* alicui ; cupSre, cupiv, cuplt. 

To provide for the interests of^prospicere patriae, 
one's country, ^ providdre patriie. 

„ , ( impSnere (aliquid alicui) ; with dat. only 

To lay upon, J « to Impose upon.' 

incumbere rei ; incumbere in rem, toap- 
To lean upon, \ ply onesdf vigorously; to devote ons- 



To beware. 



f mcumoer 
^ ply one 
i self to. 



• iSb, impertire or impertlri. d iSb, inspergCre. 

• Also cavfire ab aliquo, or ab aliqua re. * So^ bene, male, Ac. Telle aUool 
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Cnielly, 
Almost, nearly, 
Altar, 
BaggagOj 
A camp, 
A mound, 
A ditch. 
To prepare, 

The state. 

To take a camp, &c. 

Humanity, human feeling. 
Flight, 



A wall. 



A 9tone wall, 

234. [C. XX.] IS- In English, 
other substantives, are 
Latin by adjectives. 



crudeliter. 

prope; p8ne or psene. 

ara, ae,/. 

impedimenta (pZur.)properly hmdraneei, 

castra (plur.), 

agger, Sris, m. 

fossa, ee,/. 

parare, av, at. 

respublica, reipublicae, reipublicae, rem* 
publicam, &c, 

i exuCre ; i. e. ' to strip the enemy (ace.) 
of their camp ' {dblai.), 

humanitas, atis,/. 

fuga, 8B,/. 

' murus, i, m. (the general term ; moenia, 
from munire, is the wall of a city for 
protection against enemies ; paries, 
Stis, the wall of a building, allied to 
pars, portio, &c.j maceria, allied to 
margo, the wall of an enclosure, e. g. 
of a garden or vineyard. D.) 

murus lapideus. 
substantives standing before and spoken of 
used adjecHvdy, and must be translated into 



•■ Exercise 36. 

235. I warned Caius whom to guard (sutj.) against. Tar- 
quinius Priscus was preparing to surround the city with a stone 
wall. There is no one who is not aware that Cicero is watching 
over the state. He promised to consult^ my interests. He im- 
posed on his own (men) that^ he might the more easily impose 
on the Gauls. They have proceeded cruelly against Caius. It 
remains that (ut) we should consult our own interests. That 
basest (person) has bespattered me with his praises. I have per- 
suaded Caius to devote himself to the state. The Romans have 
taken the camp of the Gauls. He hopes to take the baggage of 
the Gauls. Do not divest yourself of your human-feeling^. 
CaBsar surrounded his camp with a mound and ditch. I pity the 
old man (who is) now almost given-over. I will warn Balbus not 
to throw off his human- feeling. Consult for yourselves : provide 
for the interests of your country. 



88 THE DATivSk [§34.236-241. 

§ 34. Verbs thai take a second Dative. 

286. SuiHj with several other verbs, may govern tufo datives. 

(a. b.) The second dative expresses (he purpose or some similar notion. 
It is the common construction to express the purpose for which a man 
cometf or $end$ another. 

237. (c) A second dative often stands after sum, where we 
should use the nominative. Such verbs as provesj serves, dec. 
may often be translated by sum with the dative ; and an adjective 
after < to fte ' may often be translated into Latin by the dai. of a 
substantive. 

238. {d) The English verb ' have ' may often be translated by 

sum with a dative. '^ 

{Eng.) I hatt a hat. I hwDt two hats. 

(ItoU. ) There i» a hat to me. There are two hats to me. 

It is obvious that the aoc, after * have * will be the nom. before *iobeg* 
the nam, before * haoey* the cto/. after * to 5e.' 

239. (e) In * est mihi nomen^* the name is either in the vom.^ the daL^ or 
(less commonly) the gen. 

The construction with the dai. is even more common (in the case of 
Roman names) than the regular construction with the nam. It is an 
instance of attracHon, the name being cU^racted into the case of 
mihi. (K.) 

240. (/) The dative of a personal pronoun is often used to point out, in an 
animated way, the interest of the speaker, or the person addressed, in 
what is said. 

241. (a) Paus&nias, rex LacedsmoniOrum, v^nit Auicis aux- 

iHoy PausaniaSf king of the Lacedanumians, came 

to the assistance of the Athenians. 

(b) Pericles agros suos dono, reipublicse dddit, Pericles 

gave his estates as a present to the state. 

(c) Magno mdlo est homlnibus avaritia, Avarice is a great 

evil {or, very hurtful) to men. 
Ipse sibi odio 6nt, He will be odious (or, an object of 
dislike) to htmse^. 

(d) Fuire LydOs multi ante Crossum reges, The Lydians 

had many kings before CroMus. 

(e) C. Marcius, cut cognomen postea Coriolano fuit, Caius 



f So *eafi hate* may be translated by 'poieH^esn.* 
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Marcius, whose surname was afterwards Cariolo' 
mis. — FonU nomen Arethusa est, The name of the 
fountain is Arethusa. • (Nomen MercurU est mihi, 
My name is Mercury.) 
(f) At tihi repente paucis post diebus venit ad me 
Caninlus, But, behold, a few days cfterwards 
Caninius comes to me. 

242. Vocabulary 34. 

(Verbs that are often followed by two dativeB.) 

(1) With auxUio (assistance). 

Come, venire, ven, vent. 

Send, mittSre, mis, miss. 

Set out, ^ proficisci, profectus. 

(2) With culpee^ vUiOf crimini. 

To impute as a fault, culpae dare, dSd, dat (with ace. of thing). 

To reckon as a fault, turn into a > vitio f vertSre, vert, vers (with aec. of 
&ult, ) thing). 

(3) To give as a present, dono or muneri,h dare (with qcg. oiOwng). 

To be a hindrance, impedlmento esse. 

To be a reproach, to be disgraceful, opprobrio i esse. 
To be hateful, odio esse. 

To be detrimental, detrimento esse. 

To be an honour, to be honourable, honori esse. 
To be very advantageous, magnse utilitati esse. 

To mean k \ *^^^ ^®^® * ^^^ '**» ^'* ^ ^ "®®*^ *^ 

' ( cording to the person meant. 

To throw himself at any body's ( se i ad alicujus pedes, or alicui ad pedes 

feet, ( projicgre, jec, ject. 



f VUium is anyjfZaw, blemi^t ox favU; whatever makes a i\Ang imperfect. 
It may therefore be found in things as well as in actions and persons. Culpa 
Is faults whatever is blamable; hence vititim may be used for ctiZ/)a, but culpa 
not always for viUum. Seeius always implies a wicked intention i culpa not al- 
ways, but often only a want of prudencet cautumy &c. 

h AprcBmium is given to reward^ with reference to the merit of the receiver : 
a donum^ to produce Joy, with reference to the' graJtuitousness of the gift : a 
munusy to express affection or favour^ with reference to the serUiment of the 
giver. (D.) 

i Prdbrum is * what a person may be reproached with :' opprobrium is * what 
he i§ (or has been) reproached with ;' * a reproach ' actually made. (D.) 

k That is, not v^iat on£s meaning is^ but what one means by such conduct. 

1 Projicere se alicui ad pee^, which Krebs formerly objected to, is quite 
eorrect: (See Cic. Sest. 11 ; Css. B. G. 1, 31.) 



90 TRB ACCVSATITS. [§ 35. 243-245. 

[C. zzi.]Cr* Whai* \» sometimes used for 'haw* (quam): sometimes for 
* haw great* (qaantus). 

Exercise 37. 

243. He promises to come* to the assisttuace of the Helvetii. 
Timotheus set out to the assistance of Ariobarzanes." It vhu 
owing to jfou, that I did not throw myself at Caesar's feet. It is 
the part of a wise man always to fear for himself. There is no 
doubt that (86) he is going to consult the interests*" of Caius. I 
fear that these things will not" prove an honour to you. I don't 
understand what he means (by it). It is very honourable* to 
you, to have been engaged in such'*) a battle. There is no doubt 
that superstition ought to be a reproach to a man. They turn my 
greatest (see Index I) praise into a fault. I hope that men will 
understand howp odious cruelty is to all men. I will warn Caius 
howp advantageous it b to keep one's word. He says that he has 
not many slaves. I will ask them what they mean. I will not 
object (87. 91.) to their imputing this to me as a fault. He pro- 
mised' to give them the island of Lemnos as a present. Might 
you not have brought*'^ a charge of immorality against Caius 1^ 



X. 

§ 35. The Accusative. 

244. (a) Many intransitive verbs become transitive when com- 
pounded with a preposition that governs the acctisative ; and a 
few when compounded with a preposition that governs the abla- 
tive.* 

Of these, those that are not deponent have generally a passive voice. 

245. (h) Neuter verbs may take a substantive of kindred 
meaning or origin in the accusative ; and verbs of tasting or 
smelling of take the thing in the accusative. 



» G. M. 

■ Part, in ruM with the proper tense of turn. 

• Say: * It is for a great honour.' 

P ' How* must be translated by yuanAi*. 

4 With many of them the preposition is often repeated ; and with others tho 



§ 35. 246-249.] the accusative. 91 

246. (c) Other neuters are used transitively to express a trati" 
sitive notion combined with their own proper notion. 

Thus, sUire (to thirst) =r ' to desire as a thirwty. man desires ;' horrfrt 
=: ' to^«ar, and express my fear hy ahuddering ;' properare mortem, 
'to cause death, and to cause it in haste.* — ^This figurative use of neuter 
verbs is common to all languages. 

247. It has been already mentioned that the accusative of neuter pro- 
nouns is found with verbs, with which the accusative of a substantive 
would be wholly inadmissible. 

248. (a) Pythagdras Persarum Magos adiity Pythagoras vis^ 

ited the Persian magi. 
Pythagdras multas regiOnes barbar&rum pddibus 

obiit/ Pythagoras travelled over many countries of 

the barbarians on foot. 
Postumia tua me convSnit, Your Postumia has been 

tuith me. 

(b) Somniare somnium, To dream a dream. Servire 

servitutem, To suffer a slavery; to be a slave. 
Ceram 6lere, To smell of vmx. 

(c) Sitire honores, To thirst for honours. 

Idem gloriatur, He makes the sam/e boast. Idem pec- 
cat, He commits the same sin. Malta peccat, He 
commits many sins. 

249. Vocabulary 35. 

(TyansiUoe compounds of IntraansUvoe Verbs.) 

Attack, aggredi, ior, aggressus. 

Visit, adire," adii, adltum. 

To enter into a partnership, cofre societatem; coSo.t 

To stir out of the city, \ ^*»®^ ^^"^ ^*^') "^*^ excedCre, cess, 

c cess. 



ahL is more common than the ace. ; excedere and egredi, in their proper mean- 
ing of going outy should be followed by e or the oW. *ut Livy has urbem 
excedere. 

' 06 in oberrOf Ac, seems to be an abbreviation of amb, d/i^t. (D.) 
* Visih^e iSi to pay a visit as a friend or companion! adire^ to visit on bttsi- 
TtesSi or in consequence of some toant; convenire^ to visit, an business or not; 
mdvJtarey to pay a complimentary visit. (D.) 
t The compounds of eo have generally perf. it, not ivi. 



M THB ACCUSATIVB. [§^« 3^* 

TV> eseeed the hoand» otmod^7^^^^^^^^ 

ntlon, > 

To die, mortem obire, obii, obitum; obeo. 

To caU upon J hsTO an toterview j eon^^Dire, vgn, vent. 

with; hence, to speak to, > 

To come to a detenninaUon ; to i conaiUum Inire. 

adopt a reaolution, S 

TV> encounter death, mortem oppStSre^ petlvi, petii, pet!L« 

To ameU at, tflAie, olu tt oliv, oiit tt oldt. 

To have a strong smeU of; to ) ^^Ifire.^ 

smack 0^ ) 

To taste of (L e. have taste or C sapSre, io (per/, nre, sapiT ei sapc 

flavor of), C sapit). 

To thirst lor, nOie, iv. It 

To boast of; gtoriiri, itus. 

To grieve for, dtflere, doln, dolit. 

To sail past or along, prstervShi, vectus. 

Hardly any body, nemo f^re (* almost nobody*). 

Coast, ora, e,/. * 

Speech, oratio, Snis,/. 

Antiquity, antiquitas, itis,/. 

Citixensi civis, m. et/. 

Wonderful, mirus, a, um. 

To dream, somniire, av, &t ; somnium, * dream. 

Herb, herba, sb,/. 

Honey, mel, mellls, n. 

Exercise 38. 

[How must the infin. be translated after to perauadeT] 
250. It cannot be denied that you have dreamt a wonderful 
dream. He published-a- proclamation that nobody** should stir 
from the city. I won't object to your entering into a partner- 
ship (87. 91) with me.*) Have you entered into a partnership 
with Balbus or with Caius ? He has commissioned me to have 
an interview with Caesar. The honey (pi.) smells of that herb. 
His whole speech smacks of antiquity. Does not Caius's speech 



• Olnre mortem^, or diem tupremtan (for which ofrtr« is used with the occ 
omitted), is only spoken of a natural death, which the mortem obiena i^mpIy 
nffera ; oppetere mortem is, if not to seek it, yet at least to meet it trithJlrmne$M 
and a disregard of life. (D.) 

▼ Be has in many compounds the meaning of forth; thus redoUre, *to 
smell forth ;' ' to emit a smelL' It thus becomes a strengthening prefix : Doda^ 
jem thinks that, at mtth, it is possibly the Greek ^i. 
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smack of Athens ? It is the duty of a good citizen to encounter 
death itself for the state. Ought he not to have encountered '*) 
death for the state ? Marcellus sailed past the coast of Sicily 
{SiciUa). Three hundred of us") have come to this determi- 
nation. There is hardly any body who has not (44, (3) ) come 
to this determination. I fear he will not"' choose to enter into 
a partnership with me'. I fear he tciU enter into a partnership 
with Caius. May a Christian thirst' for honours ? He makes 
the same hoast as') Cicero. I cannot but" grieve for the death 
of Hortensius. It is a difficult (matter) to put off all (one's) 
human-feeling^. Both you and Balbus have exceeded the bounds 
of moderation. There are some who exceed the bounds of 
moderation. 



§ d6. The Accusative conUnued. 

251. (a) Verbs of asking, teaching, and conceaKng, may have 
two accusatives, one of the 'person and another of the thing. 

252. But very frequently (and with some verbs always) either 
the person or the thing is governed by a preposition. 

Obs. Thus dopeoj to ghe informaiiony prefers the ablattve with de. 
After pdOf and sometimes after the other verbs of begging, the person 
is put in the oM, with a : and after rogo, vaterrSgo, &c., the thing often 
stands in the oM. with de, 

253. (c) Transitive verbs that take tioo nominatives in the pas- 
sive, take two accusatives in the active, one being in a sort of 
apposition to the other. 

The apposition accusative completes the meaning of the verb, which 
cannot form a complete predicate by itself. 

Such verbs are verbs of calUng, appointing to an office, considerwg, 
Ac., together with/octa, eJiciOf reddot &c. 

The second accusative is often an adjective, 

254. (d) Withfacio and effido a sentence with ut is oflen found 

mstead of the second accusative ; and when the accusative of the 

first verb represents the same person or thing as the nom. of the 

second, it is generally omitted. 

(Eng.) The sun makes aU things (to) flourish. 
{Lot.) The sun makes that all things should flomiih. 






04 TB£ ACCUSATIVE. [§36.255-257. 

(Eng.) He had Lysis for (or, a») his master. 

{IdU.) He had Lysis his master {:= aa his master). 

255. [C. XXII.] 0O"*jPor' and <cw' are to be untranslated, 
when the noun that follows can be placed in apposition to another 
noun in the sentence. 

256. (a) Racilius me primum sententiam rogdvit, RaciUus asked 

me my opinion first. 
(Verres) parentes pretium pro sepulturSl llberiim pos- 

cebat, Verres used to demand of parents a payment 

for the burial of their children. 
Quis musicam docuit Epandnondam ? Who taught 

Epaminondas music ? 
NihU nos celat. He conceals nothing from us. 
(h) Socrd,tes totlus mundi se incolam et civem arbitrabatur, 

Socrates used to consider himself an inhabitant and 

citizen of the whole world. 

(c) Mesopotamiam fertilem efficit Euphrates, TTie Eu- 

phrates makes Mesopotamia fertile. 
Homines cacos reddii cupiditas et avaritia, Desire and 
avarice render men blind. 

(d) Fac ut sciam,^ or (with ut omitted) fac sciam^ Let me 

know. 
Temperantia s^dat appetitiones, et efficit, ut ha rectse 
ratiOni pareant, Temperance quiets the appetites, and 
causes them to obey right reason, 

257. Vocabulary 36, 

Ask, rbgire,* £v, at 

g^ ( petSre, petiv, petii, petit {perton to be 

^^* I governed by ab.). 



V In comic writers the ace, is often expressed : ' Evm ita faciefnuB, ut quod 
yiderit, non viderit.' * Ego tefaciamy ut miser sis.' ' Neque potui Venerem 
factrty ut propitiaesset mihi.' 

* Petgre and rogare are the most general expressions of a wts^ to obtain, 
whether in the way of a request or a demand ; thus standing between pomSfrt and 
onirej.but somewhat nearer to ordrt. Of the two, rogart relates immediately 
to the •ptraam, applied to, petere to the favour asked. PostiUSre and exXgSre 
denote a nrnpU demand (without any accessory notion to strengthen it) as a 
quiet declaration of the teiU : but in postulare the stress lies on the triah and toiU 
of the person making the demand; in exigere on the legal obUgation of the per* 
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dim. require, demM«l. j P°»^ fj' «i JT*"- P*^*' ^^ 

' * c cit ; flagitire, »v, at. 

Beseech, oboecrare, iv, it. 

Pray, orare, iv, it. 

Abjure, obtestari, titus. 

Teach, dtfcere, docu, doct. 

Unteach, dedttcdre. 

Conceal, cSlare, iv, it. 

To teach Socrates to play on the \ Socratem f idibus docdre (i. e. *to 

lyie, c teach him with the strings'). 

To think ss to imagine, putare, iv, it. 

To think, or to be of opinion ^ { censere> (the word for deiivering an 

to deliver it as my opinion, c opinion in ffu BenaU-hotue), 

To think = to reckon, judge,con- ( «^'''j°*<' = exassUmtasHo pronounce* 
1^ < judgment after a valuation;' arbitral!, 

' ( * to decide as an arbiter.' 

To think, as opposed to Ariioto, opiniri, itus. 

Not only, but also, \ °^° solum-sed etiam ; or non solum 

i — verum etiam. 
To. give much information about, multa docere de (the jtctmh in acoiu,). 
• Again and again = most earnestly, etiam atque etiam. 
Experience, usus, Qs, m. 

Just s: fidr, right, equitable, lequus, a, um. 

Discourse, sermo, Onis, m. 

Exercise 39. 

258. Experience, the best master, has taught me many^ things. 
Who taught you to play upon the lyre ? I ask you' {thee) again 
and again not to desert me. I will not conceal from you the dis- 
course of Titus Ampius. I fear that he is preparing** to conceal 
those things from his parents. He had warned Caius not to con- 
ceal any thi$ig^* from his parents'. These things I not only ask 
of you, but also demand. Who taught you those^ (bad) manners 
(of yours) ? I will unteach you those manners (of yours). The 
Gauls have given me much information about their own affairs. 



son against whom it is made. Poac^e and ftagUdre denote an emphatic de- 
mand : but the poacena only demands in a decided mannoTf from a feeling of 
right or power, the Jlagitana with pcuaion and impetuosity under the influence 
of a vehement desire. (D.) HenceJlagitaremajhe*todem(mdi7nporivnatelys' 
* to importune,* 

* Censere is followed by the aec. with tii/Sn. ; or, if the opinion is given to be 
/oUowedf by u^ with the mdj. ; but the «< is oftm omitted. 

7 iMtc is the demonstrative of the second person * that qf yown* 



M TBS ABi.ATnrB. [§ 37. 25&-261. 

I ftar that you will nKA oonsider yourselves citizens of the whole 
world. Religion tot// make us obey the laws of virtue. He 
thought* it just, that citizens (ace) should** spare citizens (p. 14, 
15, a). There is hardly any body hut thinks it iust that you 
should spare me, 

259. Vocabulary 37. 

(ImpersonalB with aee.) 
It escapes me, me fugit, fiillit ; prsterit^ 

Unless I am mistaken, nisi me fidlit. 

It is becoming, dScet. 

It is unbecomingi dedScet. 

{Eng,) It i» becoming (or unbecoming) to (or in) an orator to be angry. 

{Lai.) It becomee (or mubeeeeme) an orator to be angry. 

Exercise 40. 

[Of mmdre and medfri^ which relates principally to the ddU of the 
fhytieian? (222,1.)] 

260. Three hundred of t»,'^ unless I am mistaken, survive. 
I do not forget (it does not escape me) to how many dangers we 
are exposed. You, such is your temperance^* have learned to rule 
your mind. It, is not every one who can** cure the mind. I will 
ask Caius, whether he can cure the mind. All of us not only 
ask you for peace', but even demand it (of you). It is your duty 
to succour the citizens now almost despaired of. It becomes a 
wise man not to be disturbed in adversity. It is becoming to a 
boy to hear much; to speak Uttle. It is not unbecoming in an 
orator to pretend^ to be angry.* It does not escape me, how odL 
aus^* impiety is to the good. 



XI. 
§ 37. The AhlaHve. 



261. (a) The ablative expresses the means or instrumenty and 
often the cause or manner. 



■ Censebat Cenoire should be used when the opinion is the expreasion of a 
mitUd eatwietion. 

• IdUet me and lOtet mHU, though they occur in JuiMn, Ptm^f Ac.| should be 
avoided. (G.) 



§ 37. 262-266.] the ablative. 07 

262. ,(h) The price for which a thing is haughty sM, vahad, or 
done, is put in the ablative. 

263. (c) The adjectives magna, parvo, 6dc., are generally put 
by themselves, the substantive pretio being understood, 

264. But some of these adjectives often stand alone in the geni- 
tive, especially after verbs of valuing at such a price, with which 
this is the regular construction. 

(cQ TcmH and quanii (with their compounds), plurU, min9ri§y alwajrs stand 
in the genitive. With verbs of valuing^ magni^ jxtni, nuunmi^ minimi, 
jdurimif also stand in the gen. ; but magnOf permagno, and parvo, are 
found in the aM. also with tBstimare. With verbs of priUf magna, per- 
magnoy parvo, mtntmo, plurimo, ninUOy vUif stand in the ablaiite, 

(«) The sub8tantives,.^ooei, nauci, nihxUf piH, Ac, also stand in the gen» 
after verbs of valuing. 

l^J^^i I are not used, but j ^^^ 
Majoris^ 3 ( pluri». 

265. (a) Terra vestita est jlorihus, kerbis, arhdrihus, frugihuSf 

The earth is clothed with flowers, herbs, trees, 
fruits. 
Comihus tauri se tutantur, Bulls defend themstlves 
with their horns. 
(li) ViginU talenUs unam oratiOnem Isocrates vendidit, 
Isocrates sold one oration for twenty talents. 

(c) Venditor! expSdit rem venire quam plurimo, It is for 

the interest of the seller that the thing should he sold 
for as high a price as possible. 

(d) Te quotidie pluris facia, I value you more every day, 

(e) Totam rempublicam flocci non facere, Not to care a 

lock of wool (or, as toe should say, a straw, or 
rush) for the whole state. 

266. VOCABXTLAKY 38. 

To value, sstimSre, av, it. 

To hold cheap, pard pendBre 5 pgpend, pens. 

„ C stire, stet ; or constire (with dot. of 

To sell (intrans.) ; to be sold, venire,^ eo, vdniv, and venu, 



k The passage in Phisdrus, 'Multo majorit alapas mecum veneunt,' is per* 
haps the only instance. (B.) 
• Venire ss vSnum ire, to go to sale, from an old substantive vsmif . iSo, ¥» 



08 TRB ABLATITB. [^ 37. 207. 

T9 mD, Tendere, yendid, yendit. 

To bu/i Cmere, 6m, empt. 

More higfalyi for more, dearer, plurie. 
For lees, minOriB. 

For as maeh->-a8, tanti— quanU. 

For just as much as ; for no moie > tanadem-quantl. 

than, ) 

For how much, qnantil 

Too dear, mmio. 

To reckon or think nothing at, nihili fiLcSre. 

itf ^ . _ ^ , i flocci lacere (UttraUi/. to make, i. •, 

NotWc«ea.t«wfor, \ reckm ii'<i a lode ^rJ^ 

Not to care that for it, non hujus fitoere. 

Peck, mttdius, i, m. 

Wheat, tiftxcum, i,n. 

Sesterce,d seetertiiii, i, m. 

Merchant, mercitor, Sris, m. 

(Eng,) To coet a person much {pr dear). 

{IdU^) To stand to a person at much. 
[C. zziii.] f^ When one, twt, Ac., mean cnt, two^ &c., apUet or for eadi, tliey 
must be translated by the tUHrUnUive numerals, oingnU, bini, Ac. 

Exercise 41. 

267. That victory cost the Carthaginians (Pani) much blood. 
It cannot be denied that that victory cost us much blood. Mer- 
chants do not sell for no more than they bought (at). He says 
that he does not care a straw for my glory. I will ask him for 
how much he bought these things. I sell my (goods) for as much 
as Caiu^< The peck of wheat was at two sesterces. For how 
much does wheat sell ? Epicurus thinks nothing of pain. There 
is haMly any body** teho does not (44, (3) ) hold his own things 
cheap. I do not care that for you. My life is valued at ten^ 
ass«s a day.* It is foolish to hold one's own (blessings) cheap. 
He says that I have bought these things too dear. Merchants 
never sell for less than they bought (at). I will ask what'^' com 
is selling for. 



nun-dire, ven-dCreaB yenum dXre. Tacitus has poaiia vsno, exposed for sale. 
Vhuo is conjugated like eo, having vsmt rather than vinM for p6^., and imperf. 
vaiUeban^ as weH as vetubam. No imperat. ; no supines, gerunds or participles. 

d A Roman coin, worth about three and a half cents Federal money. A thow 
sand MoUrHi made one eeHtrUwn^ which was a fwm, not a coin* 

f Penis In diem assibtts. 
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§ 38. The Ablative continued, 

268. (a) Verbs of abounding, filling, loading, &o., and their 

opposites, such as verbs of wanting, depriving of, emptying cf^ 

govern the ablative, 
■ 969. (6) But of these Sgreo and indtgeo (especially the latter) govern the gaA* 
ts9ealso. 

270. (c) Some verbs of freeing from, removing from, differing 
from, being at a distance from, dec, are sometimes followed bj the 
ablative, but generally (in prose) by d, preposition,^ 

271. {d) Fungor, fruor, utor (with their compounds), pottor, 

vescor, dignor, glorior, take the ablative : as does also supersedeo. 
But potior takes the geTttUvcj when it means 'to obtain oooordgn 
powor over,* 

272. (a) Pericles fiorebat omni genere virtutis, Pericles was 

eminent in evefy kind of virtue (i. e. admirable 
quality). 

(b) Res maxime necessarisB non tam artis indigent, quam 

laboris. The most necessary things do not require 
skill so much as labour. 

(c) Athenienses bello liberantur, The Athenians were reS' 

cued from the (threatened) war. 
Leva me hoc onere. Relieve me from this burden, 

(d) Divitiis, nobUitate, viribus, multi male utuntur, Many 

men make a bad use of riches, noble birth, {and) 
strength, 
Augustus Alexandria hri^yi poPUus est, Augustus soon 
gained possession of Alexandria. 

273. Vocabulary 39. 

(Verbs governing the ablative:) 
To deprive of, privare, iv, at. 

To bereave o^ deprive of^ orbSre, Sv, at. 

To rob of (by open violence as an > gpoiUre,f iv, at. 

enemy), ) 

To be without, ( carere,h carui d cassus sum,-carit«< 

c cass. 



t With defmeUrt, exsdvJtre^ txonerSre^ levdre, the ablative alone is to be pre- 
ferred. (Z.) 
f ExpUdrty compUdre are ' to plunder^* as robbers, 
h Carire is simply * to be without :* egere is * to need, to vani:^ iadigiro U *to 



1 



lac 



THB ABLATIVE. 



[^38. 273. 

To atiiid In need o^ need, re- < 6g6re {ablat. or gen,) or IndigSre (leUdk 

quire, I is stronger) egire. egui, . 

To free from, set free fit)in, re- > 1,1^.,^ . s. -• 



from. 
To 018, 

To discharge, perform, 

To e^joy. 

To feed on, live on, eat, 

Toboaato^ 

To make the same 4M>ast, 



To reat &t lean upon, 

To rejoice^ 

Medicine, 

Milk, 

Fleah, 

Cheese, 

Fever, 

Quite^ 

Debt, 

A hea^ debt, 
Severity (of a disease), 
Disease, 
Perversely, 



fiti, usns. 

fungi, functus ; peifimgl {strmtger). 

fiui, fruitus, and fructus. 

vescik (no. per/,), 
5 gloriiri; also followed by dc* and by 
\ 'm' when it signifies 'to glory in.' 

idem gloriiri 

niti, nisus and nixus ; in aliquo ifiti, it 
*to lean on a person for support, 
that Uy * to rest with* in the sense of 
depending upon his exertional &c. 

gaudSre, gavisus. 

medicina|i sb, f, 

lac, lactis, n. 

c&ro, camis,/. 

caseus, i, m. 

febris, is,/, {abl. i.), 

plane. 

es alienum, another man's money; 
aes sBris, n. copper. 

magnum sbs alienum. 

gravitas, £tis,/. 

morbus, i, m. 

perverse. 



(Eng.) Make a bad (perverse, Ac.) use of it. 
{Lai.) Use iU (perversdyf Ac). 



Jeel that I want ;' the in expressing intra animum. With reference to an ocfeon- 
iage desired, carsre is simply, * to be without a desirable good,' egere, * to be 
without an indispensable good,* (D.) This seems to be the proper limitation of 
Cicero's definition ; that carire is * egSre eo quod habere velis,* 

i Also with a, ab, 

k Vesei is the most general expression for supporting life by food, including 
sdere and bibere as the actions of menf pasci and pot&re as the actioiis of bea^. 
When vesci relates, as it generally does, to eatingf it denotes any manner of eat- 
lAg, chewingf swaUowingf &c. : whereas edirey comedite supposes the manner in 
which a man eats, by biting and chewing. In vesci the principal notion is the 
purpose of eating, the support of life ; in edere^ the m^ans by which life is sup- 
ported, the action of eating, (D.) 

1 Medieamentum or medUxunun is a medicine with reference to its material 
substance, BBitis prepared by an apothecary : TnedvcvnOy with reference to its hoot' 
ing power, siBitis prescribed by aphysician ; remedium is a preventive, a remedy 
t^ainst an Impending evU, (D.) 
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Exercise 42. 

[Should 'every day* be translated by indie§j or by guo/idi^, when thert 
is DO progretawe increaae from one day to another 1] 

274. Do not deprive another of his prais6^. I rejoice that 
you are quite without fever. The body, to be (ut) in good health, 
requires many things.'^ Nature herself admonishes us every 
day how few things we require. He promised to set me free from 
my debt. Have I not set you free from a heavy debt ? Many 
men make a perverse use of reason. They live on milk, cheese, 
flesh. It was owing to you*^ that I was not bereaved of my 
children. Bui a little more^^ and Caius would have been bereaved 
of his children. It is not every man who can think nothing of 
'pain. It is a disgraceful thing (for a man) to boast of his vices. 
May I not. make the same boast as Cyrus ? I will exhort Caius 
to discharge (75) all the duties of life. The safety of the state 
depends upon you alone {in te uno). Do men alone feed on flesh ? 
[No.] The severity of disease makes us require** medicine 
(gen.). 



275. The manner or cause, and any word that restricts the 
meaning of another to a particular part of a thing spoken of, is 
put in the ablative. 

276. VoCABITLABY 40. 

Lame of one foot, claudus altero pSde. 

(Adjectives* followed by the dbl.) 

Worthy, deserving o^ dignus, a, urn. 

Unworthy, indignus," a, um. 

Banished, extorris, is, com, gend, (from ex terrS)> 

Relying on, frgtus, a, um. 

Contented, contentus, a, um. 

Endued with, prseditus, a, um. 

To deserve, dignus, um, ^c.^ esse. 

Censure, reprehenslo, Onis,/! 



* Adjectives signifying voant or freedom from (vacuus, liber, dte.), take the abii^ 
or the abU with a, ab, 
^ Dignus and indignue are (less commonly) followed by thegenUiBe, 
B Profngus is one who has fled from his country ; exsul and extarria imply 
that the person is under aenienoe of banishment. Extorri» relates rather to Ae 
nUaenj of the exile ; exndf to his puniahmeni and diegrac^ (D*) 
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PQnUhment, p<Bna, m^. 

Severe (of puniehment, Ac), gravis, is, e. 

Motion, m&tus, us, m. (what dedens. 7 Yrhy 1) 

Reality, res, rei, /. 

Name, nOmen, mis, n. 

{Eng.) Hedeflerve8ft>be2or«2.o 

(Lot.) He is a deserving (person) w&o thmM ht loved (dignus est 
^ amUur), 

{Eng.) To inflict punishment on a person. 
{Lai.) To affect ( ^ virit) a man with punishment (aMquem 
pcBui afficSre). 

Exercise 43. 

277. Are they deserving of praise', who have done these 
things ? [No.] I think this man deserving not of censure only, 
but also of punishment. These things are unworthy of us. I 
cannot hU think^^ these things unworthy of us. He has threat- . 
ened me toiih** severe punishment. I have said this (p/.), relying on 
your compassion. There is no doubt that he will inflict a severe 
punishment upon you. Nature is contented with a little. Age- 
Bilaus was lame of one foot. Had you rather be blind, or lame 
of one foot ? The mind is endued with perpetual motion. It 
cannot he doubted thai the mind is endued with perpetual motion. 
JB cannot be denied that he sold his country for gold. He is an 
orator not in reality but in name. He is a boy in age. He 
deserves to be praised by all. It is not every one who can heal 
the diseases of the mind. It cannot be denied that he is banished 
from his country. There are some who^** deny that these things 
are unworthy of us. 



XII. 

§ 39. The Vocative, {Attraction of the Vocative,) 

278. Sometimes, in poetry , a vocative is used instead of a nomi* 
native after the verb.p 

• So, Ju doe»not deserve to be^ <frc., ' indignus est, qui,' <frc. 

9 Examples in poetry are Matuiine pater^ seu Jane ltbenUu8 audis. (Hor.^ 
Tune Vie Odryaim Pfnneus rex indytxts orai ? Tu PIuBhi comeSy et noetro diiecte 
parenii? (Val. Flac.) So in Greek J\/?f c jca*^ ylvoto I (Theocr.) (E.) 
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Another vocative has generally preceded, and this second vocative Is 
a^7ac/e<2intoagreement with it; but sometimes it merely refers to a 
nominative of the aeamd person. 

(a) The phrase *macte virtute esto !' (a bleating on your valour ! or, 
good Ivck to your valour!) is probably an example of this construction, 
macU being the vocative of mactua from mag-enfi (to increase, enrich, 
Ac.). The only objection to this explanation is Livy's adverbial use 
of made with the infinitive. (See example: juberem maeU virtute 
ease.) (K.) 

279. (b) On the other hand, a nominative sometimes stands in 
Apposition to a vocative, or where a vocative would be the regular 
construction. 

This is especially the case with aolua, unua^ primus, 

280. (a) Made virtute esto ! A blessing on your valour ! or, 

^ Go on in your valour P 

Macti virtute, milites Romani, este ! Good lucky O 

Roman soldiers, to your valour f 

Juberem made virtute esse, &c. 1 would say, a bless* 
ing on your valour ! &c. 

(^) Audi tu, papulus Albanus ! ListeUy ye people cf 

Alba ! 

Salve primus omniito parens patrise appeUaie ! HaU 

thou, the very first who was ever called the faiher 

of his country ! 

281. Vocabulary 41. 

Dutiful affection, piety/ pietas, atis, /. 

Towards, in (with accus.). 

r ave, salve* {imperativea of ijfke 2d eoi^u- 
Hail, forewell t < gation — ^vale, valeto is only fan- 

( weU !). 
Thetoga,t 5 toga, e, /. (as opposed to the miU^ 

* c tary cloaks it means the civil gown). 

4 The root mag (the Greek /ley) of this obsolete verb is still found in magnus 
and mactdre (to present with j to honour). (D.) 

' Pietaa is dutiful affection (towards the goda^ one's parenta, relationa, country^ 
and even benefactors), arising from a naturalfeding : earitaa (properly their dear^ 
neaa to us) is founded on reaaon and Sijuat appreciation of their value. 

■ That ave was a mornings aalve an evening salutation, does not appear to be 
established. Suetonius makea aalve the morning, and vaU the evening saluta- 
tion. (See Habicht.) 

t A woollen upper garment, covering the whole body, and forming the ordi- 
nary dress of a Roman citizen. It was t^ ^flowing robe, covering the left amii 
but leaving the right at liberty. 
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rtriamphns, I, m. (a pablie procearion 
A trlninpli, - < ' granted by a decree of the senate to a 

(■ Tictorious general). 

To gain a triumph for a victory ^ de or ex Gallia triumphare. 

oirer the Qauls, ) 

To lead the captiTea In trlmnph, captiTos per triumphnm dncSie. 
People,* ptfpulus, i, m. (the vocal, not in nee). 

Exercise 44. 

282. A blessing on thy valour, Titus Manlius, and^ on thy 
piety towards thy father and thy country ! Hail thou, the first 
who has deserved a triumph in a civil gown ! Hear, O people 
of Rome ! A blessing, O citizens, on your dutiful-afiectioii 
towards your country ! A blessing, O boy, on your diligence ! 
You, such is your diligence,'^ will soon finish the business. His 
diligence is as great as'' his abilities. It cannot be denied that 
(86) his diligence is as great as his ability. There is no doubt 
tiiat. he told many falsehoods about his age, that (63) he might 
i^pear younger (than he is). It cannot be denied that -he told 
many falsehoods, that he might not be banished. I ask you again 
and again to succour (75) me. There were some who^®' denied 
that I had deserved a triumph. 



XIII. 

§ 40. The Passive Voice. , 

283. (a; The agtnt after a paseiTe Terb (which is regularly under the gov- 
ernment of a or ab) is sometimea put in the dative^ especially in poetry, 
and after the participU in dua. 

284. The accusative afler the active verb (the objedj becomes the nomi- 
native before the passive verb. 

286. (h) But verbs that govern the dative in the active are 

used impersonally in the passive ; so that the nominative hefore the 

English verb becomes the dative after the Latin verb. 

286. (e) VaptUOf pineOt fo, having a p<i»ave4 meaning, have also a p<UBi»§ 
eonMructian, 



• Not in the sense of folk oi foUca^ as in English, but of a people. 
V Ae, (See 4, d) 
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287. [C. XXIV.] OCr(d) To express the fnlure suhjuneiive 
passive we must/)ot use the participle in dus with siniy esseniy &cc.f 
but futurum sit, esset, &c., followed by i^. 

288. (e) The future iTtfimtive passive is made up of the supine 
in um with iri ; but when verbs have no supine^ we must use 
fdre or futurum esse, &c. 

This substitute for a future infinitive passiTe must be used even 
when the verb htu a supine^ unless the event is to be described as hting 
about to happen. 

In other words the supine with iri is a paulo-poet futiiniau 

289. (f) So also fore ut with the subjunctive should be used 
fi)r the future infinitive active, when the event is not to be described 
as being now about to happen. 

290. (a) Mihi consilium eaptum jam diu est, My resolution 

Jias long been taken. 

(b) Gloria ttuB invidetur, Your glory is envied, 
Philosophisd vituperatoribus satis responsum est, The 

revihrs of philosophy have been sufficiently answered. 

(c) Rogatus est, an ab reo vapulasset, He was asked 

whether he had been beaten by the prisoaer. Ah 
' hoste venire, To be sold by an enemy. A me fidri, 
To be doing by me. 

(d) Nescio, quando futurum sit, ut epistola scribatur,'' I 

donH know when the letter will be written. 

(e) Dixitybre ul oppidum expugnaretur,* He said that the 

town would be taken. 
Dixit oppidum expugnatum iri. He said that the city 
was about to be taken. (G.) 
(/) Nunquam putavi ybrc ut supplex ad te venirem^ I 
never thought that I should come to you as a sup* 
pliant. 

(Eng.) You are envied, favoured, spared, answered, Ac 
(Lot.) It iff envied (favoured, spared, answered, dc*) to you. 
{Eng.) I don't know when it will be written. 
{Lot.) I don't know when UwiUbe (tubj.) that it be wriitm. 



^ Of course es»et and seriberetur after a past tense. 

^ The tense of the subjunctive verb depends not on fort, but on ths pMcwW 
Ing verb. Spero fore ut eofwakteat : tperabam fore ut tonvatittctret. 

6* 
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201. VOCABVLART 42. 

To be beaten, y^itUire) av, at 

5 conTale8cere,7 vala*(8ee Tables for Re* 
TorecoTerCfromaelckneas), { ference, II. vU.). 

To heal, to be healed of a wound, coneaneecgre, sanii. 

{ recmdescere, crudu (properiy to grow 
To burst out, w bleed afresh, { ^^ ^^^^y^ 

Wound, vulnlis, Srls, n. 

Priest, priestess, sacerdos, dOtis, m. et/. / 

A husband, vir, viri, m. (a man). 

5 persuasum est mihi, or persuasum ha- 
I am persuaded, J ^^^ 

A liar, mendax, ids (prop, ana4jecl.). 

Faith, fidelity, fides, ei,/. 

{ plerique (pleri declined and que append- 
Most men, J ed ; but not found in the gemt.). 

' &cere (with ablat. ; dU. with de ; or with 

dot. De should be expressed before 

To do any thing with a person, ^ the personal pronouns^ the ablatives 

I of which are of the same form as the 

I, accusatives). 



Exercise 45. 

292. I will ask whether he has been beaten by his slave. 
What will become of my Tulliola' ? I hope he will recover. I 
hoped he would recover. I doubt not but that (86) you will be 
praised hy all. The wounds, which had been healed, bleed 
afresh. I fear his wounds «>//?*• bleed afresh. These priest- 
esses of Vesta are not permitted to marry a husband. Your virtue 
is envied. Liars are not believed. The unwilling are not easily 
persuaded of any thing.* There is' no doubt that your glory will 
be envied. AU my property has been sold by an enemy. I will 
ask which* of them is favoured by Csesar. That {iUe) age is 
not only not envied, but even favoured. I fear that these wounds 
will not** heal. What will become of me ? There are some 



^ The disease/rom which a person recovers, must be governed by ex with 
iheabL 

* Pereuasianmuffi habeo should never be used ; persuatiaaimum eei mihi does 
not occur in Cicero, but in a letter of Brutus' s to Cicero. (Klotz.) lam per^ 
muudtd of (persuasum est mihi de^ <!kc. with abl.), 

* Say : < to the unwilling nothing |s eaeily persuaded.' b Of A0O personi. 
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who^** believe that he has been beaten by his slave. There are 
some who envy your glory. 



§ 41. The Passive continued, 

293. (a) The verbs that govern two actusatwes in the active, 

sometimes govern one accusative (that of the object) in the passive; 

Since even in the active it is only 9ome verbs of askingt Ac, that gov- 
ern the two accusatives, care must be taken not to extend the rule just 
given beyond the actual practice of good writers. — Rog&H may take 
this ace. It is found with vndutvM and edodua ; with doctua or dedoctut 
it is not common in prose : with celSri and momri very rare, except 
with the neuter of pronouns, or such acyectives as muUa, pauca, (Z.) 

294. (b) Passive verbs and participles are sometimes followed 

by an accusative of the part particularly referred to (accusativus 

partis afifectae). 

Thus we may say, not only caputferUur aUcui, or caput, aUeuJtufe- 
ritUTj but also aligiHsferitur caput. 
(c) In some particular constructions the partref erred to is put in the^'ot. 
or ablatwe. 

295. An accusative also follows many other passive participles, especially 
in the poets. 

The peculiarity is this : the dative of the act. is allowed to stand as 
the nominative {wbjeci) before the passive, or, which comes to the same 
thing, with a passive participle in agreement with it ; and then the oo- 
etuative of the object is allowed to remain. This construction (which 
is called the Greek aceujeative), and that in 294, must not be imitated 
by those who wish to write in Cicero's style. (G.) 

296. In many general expressions the passive voice is used 
impersonally where the active might be used in Latin, and is used 
in English. 

(Thus amhulatum est, It has been walked (by us) = we have 
walked). 

297. {d) With verbs of seeming, and passive verbs of declaHngy 
thinking, &c., the personal construction is far more common than 
the impersonal.* 



* In the past tenses, tradiUum mI, prodUum est are very commonly used. The 
passives of audfre and nuntidre are frequently, though not so ezclusivelyi used 
penonally. (Z.) 
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( A^.) Jl aeema, t# Mid; Ac., that Caiua haa ntind (or, as £«<.>• 
(Lai.) tains aeenu^ t« Mad, Ac., to hare letlied. 

398. (a) Rogatus sententiam, J?e»^ o^Areci Jus opinion, Longazn 
indutus yestem, Clothed in a Jong garment, 

(6) Oblltus' faciem (smeared as to his face =), hcming 
his face smeared or covered, Incensus aaimuin 
(kindled as to his mind =), Having his mind agi- 
taied, Adversum fdmur ictus (struck as to his 
opposite thigh =^ Wounded in the front part of 
his thigh, 

(e) Penddre animi or animo,* To he in anxious suspense, 
Discrucior animi, My nUnd is on the rack ; I am 
tortured in mind, 

(d) Lycurgi temporibus Homfyrus fuisse <2tctl«9>. Homer 
is said to have Mved {or, it is said that Homer Uved) 
in the time of Lycurgus, 
MiUiades vtdehatur non posse esse privatus, It seemed 
that Miitiades could not he a privaie man. 

299. VOCABULART 43. 
Blood r (when thed), craor, Mt, m. 

«|. . { tacitus, a, um (if aetualt tacltumus, a, 

C am if t»al>Uual silence is meant) 
To be BUent, hold one's tongue, sil6re, ailu, 

To be silent, hold one's tongue, ) ^^^g ^^ ^^^^ 

cease speaking, ) 

Silence, silentium, i, n. 

Habit of silence, tacitumitas, ills, /. 

About(4/lertobesikait), \^ ^^^^ ^- B^^* «ffr jirofMnm. 

c may stand in accut, without prepos.)- 
To set on fire, incendere, cend, cens. 

To light, kindle, accendSre, succendere, cend, cen8.ii 



. * From obltngre. 

* Often animtff, if more than one person is spoken of. Cicero uses pendirt 
ardmi and pendire animU : not, I belieTe, pevuUre animo, 

t iSbn^itinestYeniSjcrtiorestdecorporefusus. At the moment qf budding 
sanguis should be used. 

t 8il9re is, to emit no eound^ to make no noise, to be still;— toc^re is, to utter 
no wordf to be silent ; especially, to pass over In silence. The opposites of 
eilgre are etrepgre, fremgre ; of tac^e, dkHfre and Idqui. (D. ) 

k Ineenditre is to set the vhoU of a thing on fire ; aeeenebre and euceendl^e, to 
set a part of it on fire, that it may be consumed gradually, Aeeendere Is to 
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Torchj teda, 9, /. 

Lamp, lucema, s, /. 

Funeral pile, pyre, rttgus, 1, m. 

To strike, hit, W9und, ferire ; ic8re,i ic^ ict ; csdCre, c8ad, ces. 

Rod, virga, s, /. 

Spear, hasta, ae, /. 

Arrow, eagitta, », /. 

Lightning, fulmen, inia, n. 

To be flogged, whipped with rods, virgia ciedi. 

Thigh, femur, bris, n. 

To waJk, ambulare, ay, at. 

Right (oppoQite ofl^f^ dexter, tra, trum. 

Exercise 46. 

300. Cato was first asked his opinion. You with your usual 
- habit of silence' said nothing. Marcus, having his face covered 
with his own blood, left the city; The laws ought not to be silent. 
I am afraid that^^ the laws are silent about these matters. Han- 
nibal, having his mind agitated by silent care, was silent. I 
warned the boy not to light the torch. By whom has the funeral 
pile been lighted ? I will inquire by whom the funeral pile was 
lighted. Caius, being struck by lightning, died. J' ' I foretell that 
you nnll he flogged (288). Caius was wounded by an arrow' on 
his right thigh. A league was made between the cities of *^ 
Rome and Lavinium. It cannot be denied that the lamp was 
lighted by the boy. We have walked (pass,) enough. We have 
come (pass,) to (ad) the town. It cannot he that^ he is not tor- 
tured in mind. It is said that Caius has been struck by a stone. 
Was the funeral pile lighted by you or by Balbus ? 



light it from o&ood, svocendere from bdow. Hence a torchj lampf <fre., ojccendUur : 
« funeral pile mccendUur,, (D.) Anmmt aceen*u» is merely an excited mind, 
animus ineensus an agitated mjnd. (D.) 

i I^ertre^ to strike generally! ccedlire is to strike with what cuta (including 
rodsy Ac.) : icgref to strike with what pierces (including Ughining, stones^ &c.). 
Ferire and icgre supply each other's deficiencies: thusy6rtr« is used for preset 
imperf.y Jut.f which icere wants ; and icere supplies ferire with a perf. and past 
participle for ferHj/erituSf which are not in use. (D.) ItSk'e foadsus is to rolLjify 
or make a treaty, league, dU:. 

k Decessit. 
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XIV. 

a 

§ 42. ExpresnoM of Time. 

301. (a) In answer to the question when ? the noun which 
expresses Ume is put in the ablative : in answer to the question 
how long f in the accusative. 

302. (jb) In answer to the question in what time ? wiMn what 

Ume ? either a preposition {inter ^^ intra) is used : or the noun is 

put in the ablative with a cardinal or ordinal numeral. 

If a eardinal number is used, the noun will be in the plural ; if an 
grdinali in the amgvJjar, 
(In ten year* : in the tenth year.) 

303. (c) In answer to the questions how long before ? how 
long after t the noun that expresses time is put in the ahlative. — 
Ante and post are here used as adverbs, unless there he another 
noun or jpronoun to he governed by them. 

304. (d) A point or spa^^e of future time for which any 
arrangement or provision is now made, is put in the accusative 
with in : the exact time at which a thing is to be done, in the ace. 
with ad. 

305. (e) Abhinc (ago) of past time is joined to the accuscUive 
or the ablative ;" it must jprece(^ the numeral and its substantive, 

H)ne of which must be the next word to it. 

306. (/) Natus (bom) with the accusative of time == at such 

an age ; so many years old. Major and minor with the geniUve 

or ablative of time = (respectively) above or under such an age. 

At 9wh an age may also be expressed by the genitive only (without 
natua). 

307. (a) V€re, In the spring. Auctumno, In the autumn. 

Hibemis mensibus, In the winter months. Solis 
occasu (at the setting of the sun =), At sunset. 

I Inter, if the tehoU duration is spoken of: intra, if wnu point within that 
space. 

n 2hanpt says the aeetuaHve for duration, the ablative for a point of time. 
This seems to be incorrect ; thus in * litem decidit abfunc annoa qwUuor * duration 
is not meant. The ablative is more definite than the accusative, and should (I 
think) be used when a definiUpoint of paat time is to be expressed ; the occu- 
aaiive when esaet accuracy is not inteilded. Hence the accusative is the more 
common. 



§ 42. 307.] EXPRESSIONS OF TIME. Ill 

Inediam hidutim aut triduum ferre (to endure absti- 
nence from food =), To go toithout food for two, 
or even three days. 
Ager muHes annos quievit, The field has Iain fallow 
for many years. 
(h) German! inter annos quatuordedm tectum non subie- 
rant, The Germans had not entered a house for 
fourteen years together. 
Multi intra vicesimum diem dictaturi se abdicaverunt, 
Many persons have laid down their dictatorship 
within twenty days. 
Agamemnon cum universi Greece vix decern annis 
unam cepit urbem, Agamemnon with the whole of 
Greece had great d^culty in taking a single city in 
ten years. 
Pompejus undequinqiiagesimo die ad imperium populi 
Romani Ciliciam adjunxit, Pompeitis in forty-nine 
days added CiUcia to the empire of the Roman 
people. 
(c) Paucis post mensibus, A few months afterwards. 
Paucis ante diebus, A few days before. 
Homerus annis muUis fuit ante Romulum^ Homer lived 
many years before Romulus. 
{d) Ad coenam Canium invitavit in posterum diem^ He 
invited Camus to supper for the next day. 
Solvere ad GrcRcas Kalendas^^ To pay on the Greek 
Kalends. 
(e) Abhinc annos (or annis) quatuor, Four years ago. 
if) ^^^ annos quinque et octoginta natus excessit e vit&, 
Cato departed tins life when he was eighty-five years 
old (or, at the age of eighty-five). 
" Minores annis triginta (Persons) under thirty years 

old (or, of age). 
Minores duorum et viginti annorum, Under the Age 
of iwo-andr-twenty. 



That is, ru»ar ; there being no Kalends in the G^eek Calendar. 



lis 



mrmsstbys or time. 



[^A2. 308. 



Civis major annia yiginti, A citizen ahove twenty 
yean old» 

Cato primum atipendium meruit annorum decem sep- 
temque, Ctsto served hie first campaign at the age 
of seventeen {or^ when he was seventeen years old). 



308. Vocabulary 44. 

To receive, 

To succeed to a follow, 

Swallow, 

Winter (as adj,\ 

Month, 

Go aWaj, 

Tokttl, 



\ 



To kill (as a vioUni, unjuti, erud \ 
mdi hy pcitonttkurvoHoiiftiran' > 

gUngt Ac.), 5 

To kill, slay (especially in hon- ) 

ourable, open fight), > 

To slaughter, butcher, j 

To reign (neutOi 

To lay down a magistracy, 

Exactly (of a number), 
Ephesiui, 
Temple, 
To be burnt, 

To serve a campaign. 
To hold a magistracy, 



1 



acciplfre, recipere, ezcIpSre,^ o€p, cept. 

ezcipere, cSp, cept (acn».). 

hirundo, inis,/. 

hibernus^ a, um. 

mensis, is, m. 

abire, abeo, iV, it (T8, x.). 

faiterficgre, infect (the most general 
term for killing, whether by gtarva- 
tion^ ptriaon, hanging, or the noord^, 

necare ; or enScare (if l^ a process that 
takes up some time). 

occidSre, cid, cis (it is used however of 

all kind» of killing), 
tnicidire (according to Duderlein = 

iauricfdOf I out down an oz). 
regn&re, av, it. 
abdicare magistratum, or abdicare se 

magistratu. 
ipse (in agfeement with the noun). 
Ephesius, i, m. 
templum, i, n. 
defiagrare, av, at {iniran$.), 
Btipendium merfire or merSri (1. e. to 

earn pay), 
magistratum gerere, gese, gest. 



•■iloctpimitfoblata; ejc^mu»vagantia; recipimuM fuglentia. (D.) Tbrecdpe 
is aoeipere, when the thing is qfered or givtn : to rteeive a person fljring or wan- 
dering is exdptre or rtevptrt ; txdptrt being the act of a mirvicabU friend^ an 
equal; recipere that of a benefactor, a auperior, Excipere is to §top a living 
being in moHon, and either receive him in a friendly, or intercept him in a hoetile 
manner. (D.) Aeeipere vtdnera is to receive wounds intended for me; excipere 
vtJnera is to expose myself to wounds * that may every moment come in my 
way.' (JKS.) Recipere is also distinguished from aeeipere by denoting to receive 
not merely for deUnHan, but for actual poeeeeaion. Aocepta pecunia may be a 
mere deposit ; reeepta pecunia is a formal taking into poseeasion. (D.) ' 



§42. 309| 810.] EXPRESSIONS of time. - 113 

[C. zzY.] H^i^ler an expression of time, 'ffiai* is often used for on to/itdi. 
(i(Jn^.) To have reigned more than (or above) two years. 
{Lot.) To be reigning hU third year. 
{Eng.) Before the eonauUhipy censorahip^ &c., of Caius. 
(Lot.) Before Cams (being consul^ cmaoTy <&c. (ante Caium consulem). 

Exercise 47. 

309. I come to your epistles, six hundred of which'* I received 
at one time. The swallows go away in the winter months. Do 
not the swallows go away in the winter months ? Mithridates 
slaughtered many Roman^ citizens in one' day. Mithridates, who 
in one day butchered so many Roman citizens, has already reigned 
above two-and-twenty years from that {ah illo) time. We dream 
whole nights. Caius laid down his dictatorship within ten days. 
Scipio" died a year' before my consulship. Cato died exactly 
eighty p-three years before the consulship of Cicero. The 
eclipses of the sun are foretold for many years. He published 
an edict, that no one" under (306, f) nine-and-twenty years old 
should command an army. On the same night that ^ Alexander 
was born, the temple of the Ephesian Diana was burnt-down. It 
is certain that .Caius served his first campaign at the age of 
eighteen. He died at the age of thirty-three. King Archelaus 
had been in possession of Cappadocia for about forty-nine years. 
At the age of thirty he had already waged many wars. May 
(then) a man under twenty-two years old hold a magistracy ? 
He died three years ago. It is the part of a good citizen to 
receive wounds for his country. 



310. (fl) (He did it) three years after he {had) returned, 

(1) post tres annos {or tertium annum) ) quam redie<. 

(2) tertio anno' ) rat. 



o Sctpio the last word. p Annis octoginta et tribus ipsis, 

4 Begin with the relative claase. 30 (c). 32 {d). 

' It might be supposed that * tertio amvo quam {pr quo) redierat,* would mean, 
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[^42. 311. 



(8) tribus annis (or tertio anno) postquatn redierat. 
(4) tertio anno quo redierat." 
(b) Pridie quam excessit e vit&, The day before he died. 
Posiridie quam a vobis discessi, The day after I 

left you, 
Postero anno quam, &c., The year after, &c. 
Priore anno quam, &c., The year before, &;c. (Z.) 

811. VOCABULABT 45. 

interdiu, or die. 

noctu, or nocte. 
(die ac nocte; die noctuqae; nocte et 
C interdiu. 

veipSri, or vespCre.^ 

in temptfre, or temptfre oniy, 

India Latlnis. 
( bello, aa well a* in bello (especially if join- 
C ed with an adj. or genii.). 

pugn& Cannensi (or with m). 

panels his diebus. 



By day, 
By night, 

By day and by night, 

In the evening, 

In good time, 

At the time of Ih^ Latin games, 



In war, 

In the battle of Canns, 
A few days ago, 



A few days before (a past time > ^^^^^ jy.^ j.^,,^ 



spoken of), 
To found. 

To invest, blockade, 
To assault, storm, 
Spain, 

Supper (or rather, dinner\ 
Poison, 
Starvation, 
Hanging (<- the rope '), 






condCre, did, dit. 
obsiddre, sdd, sess. 
oppugnare, iv, fit 
Hispania, e,/. 
coena,* k,/. 
venfinum, i, n. 
ftmes, is,/, 
suspendium, 1, n. 



' after two computed years from his return, and before the completion of the 
third :' this however does not appear to be so. ' Octavo menscj quam coeptum 
oppugnari,captum Saguntum, &c. (Lh.) Iv a « r w fttivi {Polyb,) ; * Tyrus aepOmo 
mense capta est* (Curt,): mXtopicwv irrh nffva^ (Plut.) * after a siege of seven 
months' {CUnton), 

■ Nearly so with ante : < Ante triennium quam Carthago deleretur, H. Cata 
mortem obiit.' The use of the ntbjunctive here will be spoken of below. Obe. 
In thU construction podquam is oftener followed by the pluperfect than by the 
perfect. (See 614.) The following is an example of the perfect : < Nero natus 
est post novem menses quam Tiberius exce»eitj {Suet.) 

t From reaper, veaperia. 

* From Kot»6s, common : the principal meal of the day. 
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Exercise 48. 

312. The cily was taken by storm three years after the siege 
began." Hamilcar was slain nine years after he came (had 
come) into Spain. Carthage was destroyed seven huildred years 
after it was founded. He died the year after he was banished. 
Why did he go out in the evening ? I will ask why he set out 
in the evening. Canius came to supper in good time. Is this 
said to have been done by night, or by day ? He died a few 
years ago. He died the day after he had called upon me. He 
was killed the year after Saguntum was taken. Was not he 
killed in the battle of Cannes ? He set out at the time of the 
Latin Games. The town was taken five months after it began 
to be blockaded. It is said^"^ that Caius killed hig slave by poi- 
son. Did he kill his slave by poison or by starvation ? Has he 
not killed his enemy by the rope ? I am afraid that Balbus has 
killed his slave by poison. 



XV. 

§ 43. Place. Space, 

313. (a) If the town at which a thing is done, ^s a singular noun 
of the first or second declension, it is put in the genitive : if not, 
in the ablative.^ 

314. (5) In answer to whither ? the place is put in the accusa^ 

five : in answer to whence ? in the ablative. 

These rules apply only to the names of towns and amaU idands. Be- 
fore other words prepositions must be used ; and before ffuse^ when the 
name has an adjective,'' 

315. UrbSf oppidum, locuSy in apposition to the name of a town in the 
genitive^ stand in the ablative. 

316. Such combinations as * school at CapuOf* * Carthage in Africa,^ Ac, 
are not admissible in Latin. But the name of the town must be gov- 



• Say : 'after it began to be assaulted.' 

▼ If oppidum or urbs come before the proper name, it must take a preposition, 

(Z.) 

* In almost all the constructions of time and space the prepositions are occa* 
sionally expressed. Thus ' db Epidauro :* ' per totam noctem :* &c. 
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Mned by the preoedlng rules, and the other nouns governed hy a pri- 
pontion, (C.) 

{Bng.) Running to his mother at Najdet, 

iZdUA \ ^^""'^^ ^ Naples to (prep.) his mother* 
C Currens ad matrem NeapdUm. (C.) 

817. (c) Local space is expressed by the acctisative : sometimes 
by the ahkuive. 

With dutSre, exwtSre, emingre, ace, or abl. is used (but not quite in- 
differently) ; with obentf ex- dtO' etdgrt, ace. should be used ; with eon* 
mdirt^ eattra/aOrtf the aee, or abl. ;> sometimes with prep, a, ab. 

818. (a) Vixi Bwhcb, Tarenti, Athenis, Gqhns, Tibure, I have 

lived at Rome, Tarentum^ Athens^ iGrahii, Tihur. 

(b) Legati Aihenas missi sunt : Amhassadors were sent to 

Athens. 
Fugit Tarquxnios Carintho, He fled to Tarquinii from 
Corinth. 

(c) Tridui tfiam processit, He advanced a three days' 

march. 
Campus Marathon abest ab oppido Atheniensium cir- 

citer millia passuum decenty ThefeJd of MaraJhon 

is about ten thousand paces from the city of Athens, 
Bidui abest, It is a two days' journey from us (iter 

understood), 
Milites aggerem latum pedes trecentos exstruxerunt, 

The soldiers threw up a mound three hundred feet 

broad (or, in breadth), 

819. Vocabulary 46. 

A pace, passus, fis ^ 4 Eng. feet, 10.02 inches. 

A Roman mUe of a thotuand paces, mille passus. 

Miles, millia passuum (thousands of paces). 

Two days, biduum, i, n. 

Three days, triduum, i, ru 

To be distant from ; to be at a > ^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^istit, 

distance o^ > 

To be nearer ; not so iax off, propius abesse. 

To post himself; encamp, considSre, s6d, sees. . 

■ Zumpt says, * If not the distance is to be expressed, but only a placato b« 
designated by the circumstance of its distance, the abl. is used :' in the eighth 
edit, of the original, he says, 'in the aec.f but the abl. is also correct.' (Ca38. 
i. 48.) 

>' Distarc generally takes a. 
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To depart a finger's breadth, tiansrerflum digitum discddSre. 

Afl they say, as the saying is, ut aiunt. 

Carthage, Carthago, inis,/. 

Thebes, Thebee, arum. 

Exercise 49. 

(How DHist * lam annDered * be translated 1 289:) 
320. He lived many years at Veil. The boy died at Carthage. 
My father and mother died at Thebes. Why did he set out for 
Ronie in the evening ? I have lived several years at Carthage. 
Might he not have lived at Rome ? I almost think it would have 
been better for (dat.) the Roman people to have been contented 
with Sicily and Africa. They are building a wall two hundred 
feet high. The town is five (Roman) miles from Carthage. He 
has posted himself (at a distance of) four miles from Caesar. 
Caius is nearer to Caesar than Labienus. Are (then) you nearer 
to me than Labienus (is)? I have been informed that Csesar is at 
a distance of two days' march from us. There is no doubt that 
the revilers of philosophy have been sufficiently answered. Does 
he not deserve^ ^ to be relieved from his debt ? From this rule I 
may not depart a finger's breadth, as the saying is." 



XVI. 
§ 44. On the Gerunds and the Participle in dus (Gerundive). 

321. The Gerund is % verbal nibdanivoe, but with the power of governing 
what belongs to the other parts of the verb. Another peeuliarity is, 
that it cannot take an a4jective in agreement with it. 

The Gerund corresponds, as far as it goes, with the English *verhal 
wbatanHve,* or * participial subetanHve in ingf* but its use is far less 
extensive.* 

322. The Gerundive or participle in d%u is nearly allied to the Oerund : 



• Transversmn, ut ajunt, digitum. 

* The pupil cannot be taught too early or too earefully to distinguish the 
'parHe^rial tubstanHvi? from a participle. It may be compound as weH as sim- 
ple r every participie, except the aimpte past participle, havinf a substantive 
use. * An affectation of bOng di§ttnguiahed .•* < the pretext of their haoing nixed 
some traders :' ' after his ha:ving been tumbling about in his mind one poor sen- 
teace :* ' an stonement for hte halting bun betrayed into,' dc. 
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its imtning is ptunve denoting ruce»9ityfJUnu»f or something i nte n de d ; 
what muHt thould^ or ia to be done. 

323. (a) When the participle In due is in the neuter gender with the third per- 
son eing. of eeee, a whole conjugation may be formed to express what 
one muet, or ehould do. The permm is put in the dati?e. 

324. OCT In the oblique cases the part, in dtu in agreement 
with a substantive, is nearly equivalent to a gerund governing 
that substantive in the case of its verb. 

Of writing a letter, \ '^^^^ epistoiam. 

c scribendiB epistolse. 

325. A whole conjugation may be formed with the|iaW. m dus 
and stun, 

Prasent \ J^^^^^^^ sum, lam to be Urved. 

I Amandus es, thou art to be loved, Ac. 
Imnerf ^ Amandus eram, Ivdcu to be loved. 

' I Amandus eras, thmi wast to be loved,- Ac. 
Obs. Amandue eram or fui is generally to be rendered Jundd (or, ought 
to) have been loved. The reason is this : a thing which waa (then) a 
tiling to beloved, is (now) a thing which ought to have been Urved, 

326. (a) Pres. Scribendum est, \ "^ '^*^' *^ ^ . 

( /, you, we, Ac, muet write. 

Sing, mihi scribendum est,* I must write. 

tibi scribendum est, thou must write. 

illi scribendum est, he must write. 
Phtr. nobis scribendum est, we must write. 

Tobis scribendum est, you must write. 

illis scribendum est, they must write. 

Imperf. Scribendum erat S<^ ^onld have'wriiten. 

( I, thou, we should have wruten^ 
mihi scribendum erat, I ought to have written. 
tibi scribendum erat, thou oughtest to have written, Ac. 
And so on for the other tenses. 

327. (Part, in dus in agreement with a substantive.) 

N. Epistola scribenda, a letter to be written. 

G. epistolGB scribend«, of writing a letter. 

D. epistols scribends, to or Jbr writing a Idler. 

Ace. (ad) epistolam scribendam, to write a letter (or, to or for 

writing a letter). 
Abl. epistoU scribend&,b by writing a letter. 



* That is, 'it is to be written by me,* according to the idiom by which the pas- 
sive used impersonally is equivalent to the corresponding tenses of the active. 

b It is not always that the gerund governing a case can be turned into the 
gerundive (partic. in dus) ; but only when the substantive in the case coires- 
ponding to the gerund would Itself give a correct, though imperfect, meaning. 
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N. Auctores legendi, auOiora to ht read* 

G. auctorum legendorum, of reading auQwra, 

D. auctoribus legendig, to or for reading autfura. 

Ace. (ad) auctores legendos, to readauthorB (orj to or far read^ 

ing attOurra). 
Abl. auctoribus legendis, by reading auihora. 

328. The part, in dua often appears to change its meaning, but it only 
appeara to do so. . 

Scribendum est mihi {U ia to-be-written &y in« = ) i mual write. 
Consilium scribendse epistolis {an intention with reaped to a letter to- 
be-wrltten :sz) an intention of writing a letter. 

329. {Eng.) We should all pratae virtue. 
{Lat.) yinvLe\sto-be-praiaedhyaM{dat.). 
{Eng.) A time to play. Fit to carry burdens. 

(Lot.) A time of playing. Fit for {dot.) burdens to-be-carried. 

(Eng.) He is bom or inclined to act, 

(Lat.) He is bom or inclined for {ad} acting. 

330. [C. zzTi.] H^ What lain form the preaent participle active is often *the 
participial aubatanivoe* or gerund. It is always so, when it gouema or 
ia govemedy instead of merely agreeing. 

f^ What is in form the infn. paaa. is often used as the partic. of 
the fut. paaa. implying poaaibiHtyf dvJty^ or neceatity. 

Exercise 50. 

331. Man is born to understand and act. Caius is skilled in 
waging war. We learn by teaching. We should praise virtue 
even in an enemy. - He has snatched away from me the hope of 
finishing the business. We are all of us djesirous of seeing and 
hearing many things. Water is good* for drinking. Demos- 
thenes was eagerly-desirous of hearing Plato. Pericles was 
admirably-skilled {jperitissivms) in ruling the state. They adopt 
the resolution of setting the town on fire. Ought not glory to be 



Thus in, < I bring the dead to my recollection by reading the tombstones,' here I 
may use ^eepukria legendia,' because I bring them to my recollection by meana 
qf the tombatanea, though reading is the particular way by which I effect this. 
But in, * Themistocles rendered the sea safe by chasing the pnratta^ I must say, 
'prssdones eonaectando* not ^preedonibua conaectandia,* because he did not make 
it safe by meana of the piraJtea^ but only by chasing them away. (G.) In the 
<M>n8truction with the gerund, the gerund is vMre emphatic than the gerundiTO 
in the other construction. Whenever therefore the participial substantive in 
ing is emphatic^ the gerund should be used. 

• Utilis. UttHa^ tnuKIw, are followed by the doftve of the gerund, or by tlM 
oee. with ad. Cicero generally uses ad. 
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preferred to riches ? We must do this. Those persons are not 
to be heard, who teach (prtzcipiurU) that we should be angry with 
our enemies. We must all die. An orator must see tohat is be- 
coming. We must take care to hurt (subj.) nobody.^* We must 
not take cruel measures even against Caius.' 



332. If a verb does not govern the ace, the part, in dus cannot 
be used in agreement yt^ith its substantive. 

In other words, such verbs have only an impemmal construction in 
the passive : as we must say, *fnendaeinon etedmgr* so we must say, 
' memjoei non eredendum «tl.' 

(a) Hence to express 'we must' do, Ac, with a verb that goyems 
the dot, we must use the part, in diu in the neuter gender, retaining 
the object in the do/ive. 
833. (6) But./hMnifu«,yU9)^em<u«,po<iiifuf-iw,u<efu{u«* are sometimes found 
in agreement with their substantives, because these words formerly 
governed the oee. When so used, they are generally in immediate 
agreement witii their substantives. 

As, reB Jruenda; ad offieium Jungendunif ^., but also 'Jruenda 
etiam sapientia eal.' 
334. The gen, mg, maeeuline of the partic in due is used with ffut,f even 
when it is plvral Qirjemimne singular : 

5 pwgcmdi sui cau8&, for the sake of dearing themselves. } 

C placatuU tui, of appeasing you (of a tDoman). S 

835. (a) Parcendumf est inimicis, JV^ must spare our enemies 
(pur enemies are to he spared), 
{h) Ea quae utenda accepisti, Those things which you re- 
ceived to be used. 
Utendum est cuique suo judicio (abL), Every man 
must use his own judgment* 
(c) (Peculiar constructions.) 

Inter bibendum, Whilst they are drinking^ Solven- 
do esse (par, efual to, understood). To be able to 



* Ne iik Caium quidem^ Ac. 

* So also tesoenduSf gloHanduSj medendus^ peenUmdus, pudendus, 

f Other genitives plur. are found in the same Way, 'diripiendi pomorum,' Ae. 
In some other instances the genmd in di appears to have a passive meaning; 
* qpes resiiiuendif* the hope of being restored, (Z.) 

f In a few passages the aeti, of the object stands after this impersonal con- 
struction : < Canes potius paucos et acres habendum, quam muUos,* (Varr.) 
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pay, Oneri ferendo'' esse, To he equal to hearing 
the hurden, Conservandse libertatis esse, To tend 
to the preservation of liberty. 

336. [C. zjETii.] C^ 'I have to do it ' must be translated by the part, in du»k 

{Eng.) With whom we ha»e to live. 

{Lai.) With wh6m U is to-be-lived (quibuscum yiyendum est). 

[C. xzTxii.] H^ * It isy followed by the inJm.poM.^ generally ezpresses 
Tucesaitj/tJUnesSj or something intended; but sometimes mere poeaibHUy, 
to be translated by possum, 

[ ' The passage is to be found in the fifth book ' s: the passage may 
or can be found in the fifth book.] 

337. Vocabulary 47. 

To OTerthrow, evertBre, vertj'^'vers. 

To occupy myself in ; to be en- > ^p^^^ ^^^ , 

gaged hi, 3 

To preserve, conservare, av, at. 

To study, devote oneself to, st&dSre, studu, {dot.). 

Literature, literae (p2. ; also, a letters an epistle). 

To spend his time in, tempus impendSre, pend, pens {dot.). 

To make it my first object or ) id agSre (< to be doing that ' and nothing 

business, S else ;k agSre, eg, act). 

To plead a cause, agSre causam. 

To feel thankful ; to retain a grate- ) ^^^ ^ j^ hjbj„ 

nil sense, ) 

To thank, return thanks, gratias agSre. 

To repay a kindness, to prove ) gratiam referre : f^ro, tifl, lit (the per- 

one's gratitude, 3 son to whom must be in the dat,). 

To clear =: excuse, purgSre, av, at 

Obs. * Should* which the pupil has been taught to translate by dtbeo or oportet, 
must now be translated hy the part, indus, whenever it is not emphatic; when- 
ever it might be turned into * it is to be* &c. 

Exercise 51. 

338. He is of opinion that these things tend (c) to the over- 



b The dot. of the purpose is sometimes found instead of the ace. with ad: dis- 
trahendo hosti, or ad distrahendum hostem. When the verb governs an object 
in the dot., the agent is sometimes expressed with oft, to avoid ambiguity :— • 
Cives ' quibus a vobis consulendum est.' — 

Obs, Caius consulendus est {must be consuUed) : Caio consulendum est {Uu 
interests of Caiusmu^ be consulted). 

i Vacare {to have leisure for) is never used in this sense by the best writers. 
(Hotting. Cic. Div. 1. 6.) 

k Followed by ti/ with subj. 
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throw of the state. Do these things tend to the preservation or 
the overthrow of the state ? There is no douht that (86) the 
state is not ahle to pay (c). It is the part of a Christian to spend 
his time in assisting' the wretched. Let us consult the interests 
of those with whom we have to Uve» I will inquire of Caius 
whether Balbus should be consulted. We must consult the inte- 
rests of Balbus. It was owing to you** that the interests of Caius 
were not consulted. I made it my first object to {ut) preserve the 
Roman territory. I cannot repay your kindness. There is no 
doubt that he is going to thank you. I will inquire of Caius 
whose cause he is going to plead. Every animal makes it its first 
object to preserve itself. We must strive to conquer. Must we 
not repay the kindness of those from {prep, a) whom we have 
received benefits ? I persuaded Caius to devote himself to litera- 
ture. They had come into the camp for the purpose of clearing 
themselves (334). They had called upon Caius for the purpose 
of clearing themselves. There were some who consulted the 
interests of Caius. 

339. Vocabulary 48, 

(Words following the oonitniction of proper names of places.) 
At home, dtfmi.n 

From home, dOmo. 

Home, dtfmum.B 

\oiSe'*""' "'°*" '°"'' *"■ I '*'"°' ""^ *"*■ '"'°*> *°- 

On the eromid J hxani (which may follow a verb of either 

c rest or motion). 
In tilie field, militiis.o 

Out of doors ; out, I ^^ ^*^' * ^®^^ °^ fnoHm) fojis (after 

) other verbs). 
To dine out, foras ccenare. 



1 SublemndiM: as tuivenfre, tuccurr}lr6 govern a dot., they cannot be put io 
agreement with their object. 

^ DomuB is partly of the second, partly of the fourth, and has both forms in 
some cases. The following line gives the forms not in use : 
ToUe me, muj mi, mt», si declinare domus vis : 
but it has domi for at home, Ac. ; thoiigh not for ^qf the house.' 

■ Also * to Pomponiu8*» house,* Pomponii domum, without a preposition: *to 
my house,* domum meam. 

• BelH and militim are used only in connection with dffmi: b$tto however ia 
WWllbrlnipvr. (Z.) 
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Into the coiintiyi rus. 

From the country, rure. 

In the country, ruri (less commonli/f rure). 

To return, redire, eo, iv, it. 
• To return, turn hack, revertere,vert, vera ; or reverti.' 

To be reconciled to, In gratiam redire cum aliquo. 
To confer an obligation on (i. e. > gratiam inlre ab aliquo {Cie,)^ apud all 

on a superior), ) quern (LAv,) ineo. 

Youth \ juventus litis, /. ; juventa, », /. Juven- 

* ' c tus, also * the youth.*** 

To cast forth, projicCre, jec, ject. 

To resolve, constituere, stitu, stitut. 
Approved (of valor), tried, spectatus {lU, seen). 

Exercise 52. 

340. Titus Manlius spent his youth, in the country. When 
TuUius returns {shall have returned) from the country, I will 
send him to you. Quintus resolved to spend his life in the 
country. On the day after he returned from the country, he was 
accused of treason. He is the same in the field that (45 (b) ) he 
has always heen at home. He answered that Pomponia was sup- 
ping out. Might he not have spent his life in the country ? 
They {illi) kept their word both at home and in the field. Hp 
set out into the country* There is no doubt that he set out for 
the country in the evening.. There is no doubt that he will cast 
these things out of doors. Diodorus lived many' years at my 
house. Balbus came to my house. Had you not rather be in 
your own house without^ danger', than in another- man's with' 
danger' ? There is no doubt that he was a person of most-ap- 
proved' merit (virtus) both at home and in the field (p. 14, 14). 
It cannot be denied that he has resolved to turn back home. There 
is no doubt that you will confer an obligation upon Cessar. BaU 



P Redire properly expresses the coniinued acHonvrhich Intervenes between the 
momentaneous actions of the turning hack (reverti), and the return or arrival 
home (revenire). (D.) Redire is saidpf one who returns after having arrived 
at his joumejr's end and finished his business; reverti of one who turns back 
btfore he has completed his journey or business. {Ernesti.)' 

•» Juventa^ youth =: the time of youth ; juventus (utis),- youth := the time of 
youth; or, 'the youth* = the young men: Juventa^^ the goddess of youth. 
Cicero does not uaejuventa; but lAty and later writers use juventa for the tim4 
of youth, juventus for the youth, (D.) 
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bus is already reconciled to Caius (perf.). We must succour 
the miserable. There is no doubt that a Christian should succour 
the miserable.* There is no doubt that he threw these things 
(forth) on the ground againsi his will. The Roman youth were 
'of approved valour in war. , 



XVII. 

§ 45. On the ecnstruciion of Participles. (Ablative ahsohUe.) 

341. Every attributive word involves an assertion. 

Thus < a JIne houie' ^ a house vfddi i» ajine one. ' Charlu^B haf 
:s the hat irAid^ bdrnga to OuxrUM^ Ac. 

342. Thus then every participle makes an assertion in an indirtet man- 
ner ; it a»auvM» it aUribviJtivdyy instead of Btating it predicatively ; that 
is, as ^formal proporitian. 

343. Whenever therefore it is convenient to express by a complete sentence 
the assertion aa$wnud by a participle, we may do so, connecting it with 
the principal sentence by a rdativt pronoun, or a conjunction (or con- 
junctional adverb) of ftm«, cause, HmUcUion, Ac. 

344. On the other hand, subordinate sentences connected with a principal 
one by relative pronouno or conjtau^Uma (such as ichen, q/ifer, (f, mncOf 
because, although, Ac.), may often be expressed by participles. 

345. Since the use of the participle is fiar more extensive in Latin than in 
English, such sentences must very frequently be tran^ted into Latin 
by participles. By this construction the Latin gains more compact- 
ness and power of compression than the English "possesses, but with 
an occasional vagutness from which our language is free.' 



* See page 121, note h. 

' Since in the attrilnUive combination no particle of connection is expressed, 
its relation to the principal parts of the sentence must be gathered from the 
general meaning of the author. An instructive example of the possibility of 
misconnecting occurs in a late review of Thtt^s Horace (Quart. Rev. No. cxxxv.) 
Speaking of the passage. 

Causa fuit pater his, qui macro pauper agello 
Noluit in Flavt ludum me mittere, &c, (Sat. I. 6, 71.) 
the reviewer, understanding the meaning to be, bxcavse the father^ s means V)er$ 
slender, he toouldnot send his son to a provincial school, but carried him to Rom^^ 
proceeds to consider, how education could be cheaper in the capital than in the 
country. If the critic had but construed the passage correctly, he would have 
found no grounds In it for speculating about foundation schools, «&c. at Rome^ 
but have remained satisfied with the obvious meaning, that, < thouoh ihsfaihn'^ 




u. 
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346. When a participle does not refer to a noun or pronoun 
already governed or governing in the sentence, it is put in the 
ablative in agreement with its own noun, 

(a) An ablative thus unconnected with the general structure of the 
clause in which it stands, is called an ablative absolute. 

ifi) In turning a subordinate sentence into the participial construc- 
tion, if the nominative of the subordinate sentence be not a noun occur* 
ring in the principal seniencCf or a pronoun representing suck a noun^ 
the construction must be the ablative absolute. 

347. Examples. 

(1) \ Nobody who considers this, will hesitate. 
( Nobody considering this, will hesitate. 

(2) ( Nobody, if Caius eonsiders this, will escape. 
(oU. abs.) I Nobody, Caius considering this, will escape. 

y, V ( Alexander, after he had taken Tyre, marched on, Ac. 

c Alexander, having taken Tjrre, marched on, &c, 
(2) ( The King, when Alexander had taken Tyre, retired, Ac. 
{M. abs.) c The King, T\/re being taken by Alexander, retired, &c. 
Q K ^ I desire joys which will last for ever. 

c I desire joys about-to-last for ever. 
(2) ( I desire heaven, because its joys will last for ever. 
(oM. abs.) 1 1 desire heaven, itajoys being abovi-to-last for ever. 
IV\ \ ^^ ^^^ many things, though they stare us in the face. 

I We miss many things staring us in the face. > t v 

(2) ( Wemi£ismanythings,though«om«^ru^«toreusintheface. 
{abl, abs.) ( We miss many things, some truths staring us in the face. 

348. Vocabulary 49. (Preposition a, ah, ahsy,) 

A before consonants: ab before vowels and sometimes before th« 
consonants in MZari« and j; abs is much less commonly used, except 
before te,* and never except before ^and qu. 

The meanings of a are (I) from; (2) 6y, governing the agent after 
pass, verbs ; (3) (^fter; (4) on or at, of relative position i {B)on the side 
or part of; (6) in point of; (7) the q;ffice held. 
From a boy, • a puero. 

Immediately after the battle, eonfestim a prcelio.t 

In front, afronte(froxis, tis,/. et m. 'forehead'). 



IlL 



means were dender^^ he neverthdess would not send his son to a school OuU 1000 
ffumght good enough for the children of great centurionsj 4<c.f but resolved to give 
him the best education the capital could afftfrd. 

■ Butler says that it is found before all the cossonants except 5. 

t Pugna is any battle, from a single cornbaJt to the general engagement of large 
armies : prcelium is an engagement of troops. Doderlein seems to confine the 
meaning of proelium too much, when he makes it only the ' occasional engage- 
ment of particular divisions of an army :' for Nepos says, ' illustrisslmum est 
proelium npud Platseas.* Acies when uted of a batUe is ugenerol mgagemmU 
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In flank, a latSre « (latus, iSris, n. * side^). 

In the rear, a tergo. 

At two mUee distance ; two miles > ^ miUibua passuum duobus. 

ofl^ > 

So near home, tarn prope a dttmo. 

To make for us, * a nobis fac6re. 

To be on our side; to stand on ) ^^^,i^ ^^^^^ 

our side, ) 

To be of a man's party, « ab aliquo senQre; sens, sens. 

An amanuensis, a mtnu serruaJ 

Again from the beginning ; BSil^ij^tBgro Qnteger,gn, grmn.iDh^}, 
oyer again, ) 

Exercise 53. 

[Obs. a (p) prefixed to a clause, indicates that it is to be translated 
participiaUy.] 

349. Let us oppose the evils Pthat are coming'. Must we 

spare even p those who resist (us) ? [No.] We must spare thena 

even p though they should resist (us). I must not despair p if 

(but a) few^ stand on my side. Timotheus increased by (his) 

many virtues the glory p which he had received from his father'. 

Caius, p after he was banished, lived many years at Athens. The 

father, p after his son was banished, lived many years at Carthage. 

We do not believe^ a liar, even p when he speaks the truth. The 

father turned back, p because he feared ybr his son (231). Caius, 

p who was accused of treason, has been acquitted of the capital 

charge.* * Why did you turn back so near home ? The Gauls 

attack the Romans in the rear. Ariovistus posted himself at 

about two miles off. He took Massilia p after it had been block- 

aded two years. A treaty was ratified p after the city had been 

besieged for two years. Do not these (arguments) make for us ? 

Scipio immediately after the battle returned to the sea. Almost 

from a boy he has devoted himself to literature. 



§ 46. The Participle corUinued. 

850. (a) The participle of the future in rus often expresses 
the purpose with which a person acts. 

n On tfujlanks (a lateribus). 

▼ So, ab epuMUf a secretary : aroHombtu^ a steward or accomitant, 

V We beUeve a liar, noi wen, &c. (ne — quidem). 
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351. (h) The participle in dus oilen expresses the end or jwr- 
pose for which a thing is done, 

(a) This is especially the case after curare (to eaut a thing to oe 
done) and verbs oigwing^ receivings aending^ undertaking. In Enfflish 
the infin. active is oftdn used where the in/En. pasnve would be fi/tonwNf, 
but less common, 

{0) He gave them the country to dwell tn. 

{Or) He gave them the country to he dtSeU in (by them). 

352. Of two connected sentences, one may often be got rid of 
by turning its verb into a participle. 

Of course the more emphatic should be retained ; for instance that 
which is the effect rather than that which is the cause; that which ia 
the consequence rather than that which is the condition; that which is 
posterior in point of time rather than that which precedes it. 

353. It is a peculiarity of the English language, that we use a present par^ 
iiciple when, though two events are doseiy connected, yet that reprs- 
sented by the participle must be over before the other begins. 

[C. XXX.] Qir A present participle must be translated by a 
perfect participle (or its substitute, quum with perf. or plupeff. 
sulj,) when the action expressed by it must be over, before that 
expressed by the verb begins. 

Examples. 

354. (a) I write to aid the student. > j 
(part.) 1 write going-to-aid the student (adjuturus). J 

(&) He gave them the country to dwell in. ? n 

(part.) He gave them the country to-be-dweU-in (kabitandum)' S 

355. He apprehended them and took them to Rome. > j^j^ 
{part.) He took them apprehended to Rome. > 

He too^ up the bundle and ran off. ) jy 
(a&2. abs.) The bundle being taken up^ he ran off. S 
{Eng.) Leaping from his horse, he embraced him. 
{Lat.) Having leapt from his horse, he embraced him. 

356^ VOCABULAKT 50. 

To cause to be done; to have a > ^Uquid faciendum curSre. 
thing done, ) 

To contract to build, aliquid faciendum condnoBro 

To let a thing out to be built by ) ^^^^ faciendum locXre. 

contract, 3 
A sentence, sententia, s, f. 

To corrupt, corrumpSre, .rup, rupt. 

To ieam by heart, ediscSre, edxdxci (no mtp.). 

To repair, ref icCre, io, fSc, feet. 

To puU down, diruCre, ru, riit. 

Bridge, ponfl^ pontis, m. 
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Exercise 54. 

857. Conon causes the walls p which had been pulled down by 
Lysander/ >»to be repaired. He undertook p to corrupt Epami. 
nondas with money. For how much will you undertake p co cor- 
rupt Balbus ? He had contracted p to build a bridge. He gave 
Cyrus to Harpagus p to be killed. Carvilius, when''' consul, had 
let out Hie temple (<Bdes^) of Fortune {Fortuna) p to he built by 
contract. We give boys sentences Pto learn by heart (354, h). 
He has set out for Rome p to free his son from debt, I cannot but 
think*' you corrupted by gold. Forgetting'*' the benefits which 
he received from Caius, he took cruel measures against him. (Be- 
gin with relat. clause ; 30, 31.) He says that it is no/' necessary 
to make haste. There are some who*^' have turned-back home. 



§ 47. The Participle continued. The Supines. 

358. (a) No Latin verb (except the deponents and netUer- 
passives) has a participle of the perfect active. Hence this 
participle must be translated by the (passive) past participle 
put absolutely, or by quum with the perfect or pluperfect sub- 
junctive. 

359. (b) An English substantive may oHen be translated by a 
participle. 

It is very frequently necessary to translate dbstrcuA noun» expressing 
a mode of action in this way ; as such nouns are comparatively seldom 
used in Latin. 

360. (c) So also the * participial ntbatarUvDe^ may often be translated not only 



s G. JjyBondri. 

7 JESdes and templum are both a temple : but in the former it is considered as 
the one principal building which is the dwelling-place of the Grod ; in the latter 
as the whole temple^ with all its buildings, courts, <&c. jEdes in the sin^. has 
generally the a4j. sacra with it, or the name of the Deity : Jbvta, MvnervtBf <&c. 
Fhnum is a spot conaecrated for the erection of a temple by the augurs ; and 
hence the temple itself^ considered as a consecrated place, * a sanctuary.* _Delu- 
brum was either the temple itself^ as a place of expiation and purification ; or, 
according to others, the part of the temple where the image of the Deity stood ; 
the shrine. Templum is from r£/iv<u, tI/ittw {cut)^ a portion *cut off* by the 
augurs; delubrum probably from de-luo^ to -wash away: Dbderlein thinks that 
fanum is the German Bonn, Engl; ban. 
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by the parHciple in dusy but by other participles. This is a common 
way of translating it when it is under the government of *iDithout* 

361. After ' to hear ' and * to see* the pi:e8eni in/In. active must be translated 
into Latin by the present participle active. 

362. When the participle of an abl, dbsoh is ^heing* it is 

omitted in Latin, and two substantives, or a substantive and ad- 

jecUvey are put together in the ablative. 

362.* The supine in um {act.) follows verbs of motion : the supine in u (vir- 
tually, though not really pass.) follows a few adjectives (such as best^ 
difficulty <&€.), and the sub8tantives/a«, ntfas^ &c. 
a) The supine in um with ire means ' to go about lo^ Ac, implying effort 
and exertion. 

363. (a) {Eng.) Ceesar, homing crossed the RvJbicony marched to Rome. * 

(IjaJt \ \ ^^^^i ^ Rubicon being crossed^ marched to Rome. 

( or, Csesar, when he had crossed the Rubicon^ marched to Rome. 
(6) 1. Tarquinius, after his bani8hm,e!tU from Rome, &c, 
Tarquinius, being banished from Rome. 
2. After the banishment of Tarquinius, consuls were elected. >I. 
(oM. aba.) Tarquinius being banished ) ^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^j^^^^ 
{or) After Tarquinius banishedj ) 
(Tarquinio expulso ; OTy post Tarquinium expulsum.) 

^.f "^:^ ^"""^ !!?^ foundation of Rome, ) ^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^ ) j,^ 

{Lat. ) From Romefoundedy ) > 

{Soy ante Romam conditam, Ac.) 
(Eng.) By the practice of virtue, ) ^^^^^ ^^^ 
(Lot.) By virtue practisedy ) 

(Virtute colend^ by practising virtue.) 
(EngS) A reward for having despised the deity | or, for contempt of the 

deity. 
{Ijat. A reward qf{z=. for) the deify despised {spreti numinis merces). 
(c) {Eng.) He assists others without robbing himself. 

{lAt.) He assists others, not robbing himself (se ipsum non spolians). 

(Eng.) He goes away without your perceiving it. 

{Lat.) He goes away, you not perceiving it {te non sentiente), 

(Eng.) He goes away without saluting any body. 

{Lat.) He goes away, nobody being saluted {neminef salutato), 

(Eng.) He condemns him without hearing him. 

{Lot.) He condemns him unheard {inaudiium). 

864. VOCABULAKY 51. 
At the suggestion of the Magi, Magis auctoribus {auetoTy an adviser). 

Under your guidance, " \ *« '*."~ (y°» •f'-'e <"" ^^^ •• d"". •»»- 

< CIS, m. et /.) 

In the reign of Herod, Herode rege.« 

t On neminisy neminey see the index under ' Nobody** 
* Or, Herode regnante. If the reign were that of a Roman Emperor, impar 
ante must be used. 
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Against the will of GaiuB, Caio inirfto. 

In the life>time of Augustiu, Augusto tIyo. 

I have completed the work, opus abeolatum habeo.* 

I plainly see through his design, consilium ejus perspectum habeo. 

It cannot be safd without impiety, nefieis est dictu. 

It may be said without impiety, fas est dictu. 

Hard to find, diffidlis inyentu. 

865. [C. zxxi.] 0^ The English present part. act. is gene- 
rally translated by the Latin past partic, when the verb is 

deponent* 

This arises from the principle given in 363, and from this : that the 
Romans spoke of njeding as over^ the moment it had beenfdt ; and of 
a menial operation aaooer, the moment it ww performed; whereas wt 
should describe both as preteni ; as now going on. 

Exercise 55. 

[Which word for to light should be used of a fimeral pile 1 299, h.] 

866. p If nature opposes, you will strive to no purpose. Pytha- 
goras came into Italy p in the reign of Tarquinius Superbus. 
'After Dion (G. Dionis) was killed at Syracuse, Dionysius 
gained possession of the city, -^neas, p after the taking of Troy 
Dy the Greeks, came into Italy. The slave, having lighted the 
funeral pile, cast himself at his master's feet.*^ They returned 
to Veii P without waiting for the army of the Romans. They 
could scarcely be restrained from'^ condemning you to death 
mthout hearing you. At the suggestion of Caius, Balbus pre- 
tended to be mad.' I am afraid that 1 do not* ' see through Balbus's 
design. The son died p after the banishment of his father. He 
pretends that he has finished the work. I have now finished the 
work which I promised to perform' {Invert), p After the taking 
of Massilia by storm,, a league was made (Express post). Was 
(then) man born Pto drink wine ? You have recovered from a 
severe disease p by drinking water. I heard Caius cry out, that it 
was aU over toith the army. Is virtue hard to find ? [No.] You 
will do what shall seem best to be done'. Why do you go about to 
destroy yourself? They sent to Delphi, to consult {sup.) what, 
should be done. 



• From this Idiom, which dwells more on the poaseaaion of the completed ac- 
tion than on its mere completion^ arose the perfect with have in oiir own and other 
modem lang^uages. 
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xvm. 

^48. Pronouns, 

• 

367. (a) ' 0«m,' when it is to be more strongly expressed than 
by meus, tuusy suusy &c., must be translated by ipsius or ipsorum 
(as one or more are meant) after those pronouns. 

368. (b) Self, — selves, &c., in an oblique case are often trans- 
lated by ipse and a personal pronoun together ; the ipse being in 
the nom. if the meaning is that that agent did it ; in the case of 

the personal pronoun, if his doing it to himself is the stronger 
notion. 

369. Properly am relates to the nominative case of its own verb ; but it 
may be used, in a dependent clause, for the nominatiye of the principal 
verb, when either the grammar or the sense would prevent its being re* 
ferred to the verb of its own clause. 

870. (c) Hence in a dependent sentence, that expresses some 
thought or purpose of the subject of the principal sentence — 

His, him, her, their, denoting' the nominative of the principal 
sentence, should be translated by sui or suus, whenever (from the 
grammar or the obvious sense) there would be no danger of under- 
standing it to mean the nominative of its own verb. 

His, him, her, their, denoting the nominative of the principal 
sentence, must be translated by ipse, when there would be danger 
of understanding sui or suus to mean the nominative of its own 
verb. 

371. (d) Suus often refers to an oblique case, especially when 
quisq[iie or unusquisque is used. 

372. Obs. Nostrilkm and vestrftm are to be used (not nMtri^ vtatr^ when 
* of U9t ' of you* :=i ^ out qf usj' ' out of you;'* that is to say, after jNirfi- 
iMea (including numero/^, eomparaiiotSy and super laiioea).^ 

373. (a) Mea ipsius culpa, My own fauU. 

Nostra ipsOrum culpa, Our own fauU. 
(b) Me^ ipse consOlor, I console myself. 

Se ipsos omnes nature dilligunt, AU men naturally 
s love themselves. 



b Nostrftm cmd vestriim are also used when they have onmiwn in agreement, 
mnnium noatr^m^ &c. 
• The cases of the personal pronouns (except tu and the genUivea plural^ m 
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(c) Cicero efi^cerat, ut Q. Curius consilia Cadlinse nbt 

proderet, Cicero had induced Q. Curius to betray 
to him (Cicero) the designs of CaUUne. 

(It being tlbvlouiiy obwrd to suppose that Curias wss to betray tbem 
to CwriiuM) 

Pers8B, mortuo Alexandro, non alium, qui imperaret 
ipsiSi digniorem fuisse confitebantur, The Persians^ 
after the death of Alexander, confessed that nobody 
had ever better deserved to rule over them, 

{(^ imptrat sibi, nUght have meant * aftter ^pearwon to govern himself.') 

(d) Hannibalem sui cives e civitate ejecerunt, HanmhaJ 

was banislied by his fellow-citixens. 

874. YOCABULART 52. 

To befiJl, happen, accidCre,' cid, (ebi). 

To happen, turn out, eveinre, vdn, yent. 

To happen {of fortunate events), contingSre, tig, tact, (dot). 

It was this man's good fortune, huic contigit ut, ^kc. 

To restore liberty to his country, patrlam in llbertatem yindicaie. 

To defend (a thing or person if ) ^efendgre, fend, fens. 

ac<iiaUy attacked), > ^ ' 

To defend (a thing or person^ if ^ ■ 

and vshtMcer it is attacked ;) > tu$ii,* tultus ef tfitus. 

to take under one's protection, ) 
His own friends, or adherents, sui (pfccr.). 
For its own sake, propter sese. 



sometimes strengthened by < met^ to signify edf with or without ipte : mihimet 
^pti, aihimiet ipne^ nobiamet ipeie, de memet ipaOf &c. Se is also doubled into seee : 
for tumeif tute is said. Matthie says, that Cic. neyer puts ipse in the nom. after 
this appended met. 

d AccUiire and eventre are said of any occurrences whatever ; contingh-ef ob- 
venfrc, and obtvngeref only of fortunate ones. But accidentia are occurrences 
that take vs by surprioe ; evenimtia those that are expeded. Accidentia are repre- 
sented as the effects of dumce; evenieatia as the results of preceding actions or 
events; contingentia as favours conferred upon us by good fortune ; obtingentia 
nnd obvenientia as advantages^Zin^ to our lot. (D.) From the use of contingere 
to describe the happening of fortunate occurrences, acddtre would <x>me to be 
generaUy used of unfortunate ones. 

* Neither is in itself stronger than the other ; for as the d^endens shows 
more apirit and atrtngtk in resisting an actual danger, so the iuena shows more 
sore and affection in endeavouring to prevent an anticipated one. (D.) 
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Exercise 56. 

[How is through to be translated, when it expresses the eaute ? (261 )] 
375. The mind is a part of me. The better part of you is 
immortal. Let none of us doubt that it is expedient to obey the 
laws of virtue. Which of you is believed ? Many evils have 
befallen nie through (abl,) my own fault. Do not many evils 
happen to us by our own fault ? All men favour themselves. 
These evils may have happened to us (129 (a) ) through our own 
fault. It cannot be denied that the mind is a part of ourselves 
(of us). I will pray Caius to take my cause under his protection. 
Ought he not to have commanded himself 7 It is not every man who 
can command himself. He is an eriemy to himself. We should 
practise justice for its own sake. They prayed Artabazus to take 
theirf cause under his protection. He was called king by his 
own adherents. It was this mmCs good fortune to restore liberty 
to Jiis country^. I fear that he will not be able to restore liberty 
to his country. They ask to be allowed to take all their property 
with them. There are some^*® who favour themselves. 



§ 49. Pronouns continued, (Is, hie, iste, ille.) 

376. (a) He, she, it ; they, are translated by is, ea, id, when 

they merely stand for a person or thing either before mentioned or 

dhout to he described by a relative clause. 

' Isy* is wholly without emphasis, or the power of diaUn^i^ing one 
object from another. One of its main duties is to act as a mere ante- 
cedent to the relative.^ 

377. When used to distinguish objects, Aic denotes the nearest, 

iHe the most remote, iste that which is the nearest to the party 

addressed. 

(e) I§te may be considered as the demonstrative of the second person r=; 
* that of yowTB* * that w^ich is known to (or concerns) you.* 



f Ipsorvm: for auam might mean, they prayed him to support hU own 
cause. . 

« '/* qui pugnat' means *1ht combatcmt* or *a combatant* (accordingly as 
he has been mentioned, or not mentioned before) : while *hie qui pugnat,' 
Ule qui pugnat/ signify respectively * <Am combatant,' 'yonder combatant' 
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878. From this power of denoting comi>aTatiTe neamu» and remoUnesa 
(whether in tpaee or tinu)^ hie and UU are used to diecriminate 
between the different words that form the subject of discourse. Thus 
then, 

Of two things already nrentioned, hie relates to the nearer^ the 

latter ; iUe to the more remote, the former,^ 

Hie, referring to what tnoMdiatefy prectdf, must occupy a very 
early, if not the first place in its sentence. 

379. While hie refers to what has just come from the ptn (or movtiC^, 
iUe may be opposed to it in another direction, and introduce some new 
matter. 

380. So also ?iie may refer to what foUowa, but it must then descend from 
its prominent place at the beginning of the sentence, to occupy one 
equally emphatic either at, or very near, the end. 

381. ' IUe,* from relating to the jxui, may denote that tokUh hat long bun, 
known, wheiherfavounMy or unfaocureMy, 

(6) Here iUe^ ^sttke well known ; Ihe famoua. 

382. In UUera^ iate relates to the place where Ihe person addresaed is 
residing, and to the things that concern him : in triala, isU denotes the 
oppoaiU party, as long as he is directly addressed; but when the 
speaker turns to the judges, he may use hie to denote the opposite 
party. (G.) 

As Ule may mean *whom all know,* so iate may mean *whom you 
know,* whether for good or not.k So also fiie may mean * whom you or 
/ see before us.' 

383. {d) ' IUe ' is used before ' quidem^ where we use ' U is 
true,' '^ indeed,^ to make some partial concession, to be followed by 
a ' hU.^ 

384. (a) Dionysius servus meus aufUgit : t« est in provincilt 

tu&, Dionysius, a slave of mine, has run away : he 
is in your province. 
(5) Medea iUa, The famous Medea. Magnus ille Alex- 
ander, The celebrated Alexander the Great. 



h Of the passages where hie relates to the more remote word of a sentence, all 
probably may be explained by one or other of these considerations : — (1) The 
well-known order of the actutd occurrence or exii^ence of the things may be re- 
versed in the sentence. (O.) (2) Hie may denote what ia before our eyea, (3) 
Or ^m: may denote * id de quo potiaaimum agimua.* {Raaehig ad Liv. zziv. 29.) 

i JIU can never perform the part of a mere antecedent to the relative ( = u) ; 
and the employment of hie for this purpose must be conned to those cases 
where the relative clause precedes (see 30, (e) ), so that here too it supports its 
ordinary character of referring to what has just been mentioned. 

k In this way iateiM qfien used to express contempt, but by no means always 
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(c) Ista, civitas, That state of yours. 

(d) Non sine ratione ille quidem, sed tamen, &c., Not 

withovi reason it is true, hut yet, &c. 

385. VOCABULAET 53. 

And that too, et is ;i isque ; et idenij idemque. 

Nor that ; and that too not, nee is. 

r isi° demum {that at lengthy as if the oth- 
That only, J ers had been travelled through before 

( this was arrived at). 

To know, scire,° sciv, scit. 

To know ^ to be acquainted J noviss?, nosse {peirf. of noscSre, to learn 

with, c to know, to make acquaintance with). 

To know thoroughly by expe- ) *^^^^'^' "* (properly, to be hard, as a 

rlence; to be conversant with, [ hand becomes by much manual la- 

J bour; ace). 

r adimereo (©f good things) eximSre (of 
To take awayT < bad things) em, empt. They govern 

( the dot. of thai from which. 
Ta make a beginning with, facSre initium a. 

Of a common kind, vulgaris, is, e. 

Exercise 57. 

386. He has killbd both his father and his mother ; the former 
by poison, the latter by starvation. What prevents him from 
making a beginning with himself? This™ only is true wisdom, 
to command oneself. What" true wisdom is, the wise only know. 
Do you know Caius ? I will ask what true wisdom is. At how 
much is that state of yours to be valued, from which the good and 
wise have been banished ? I doubt whether this is true happiness 
or not, I have had an interview with Caius : he ^ajir^ that he has 



1 Some scholars doubt the existence of the forms u and its. Grot^end gives 
dat. ei8 (also iia) : Zumpt (in his eighth edit.) u (et), its (eis) ; adding that the 
former are the more common, and generally written in MSS. with a single t. 

"» When iff, htc, or qui, &c. stands as the subject of an apposition-verb (150), it 
generally agrees with the following noun, where we might suppose it to agree 
with * thing.* [" Ea demum est YeTa,Jeliciias."] 

■ Scire relates to a. proposition ; if followed ]}y an accusative only, it is a neut. 
pronoun, or nihil. It expresses actually acquired knotoledge. Nosse is to have 
become acquainted with the signs and marks by which a thing may be known : 
it * describes therefore knowledgis as the result of external or internal perception^ 
I R.) Hence nosse is' often followed by the accusative of a noun. 

« Demitur quldlibet ; adimuniur bona ; eximunhtr mala. (D.) 
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not seen the man. Do not take away from me my liberty. That 
(famous) Plato has take n away from me all fear of death. Apollo 
admonishes us to become acquainted with ourselves. It is not 
every one who can'* know himbelf. Those good things which 
can be taken away, are not really good things, p Having set my 
son' at liberty, he has taken away all my' care. I have been 
praised by a good man it is true (d), but (one who is) unskilled 
in these matters. Christians afler death will enjoy a happy life, 
and that loo an eternal one. He has always devoted himself to 
literature, and that too of no'* common kind. 

387. VoCABtTLART 54. 

Also, (may often be transUited by) idem.' 

Thia or that, as well as some other, et ipse. 
Where you are ; in your neigh- ) . j. 

bourhood, ) 

Even or very {tpiih that), ipse ; illud ipsum* {* even that '). 

To join battle with, to give bat- ) ^^^^^ committCre cum. 

tie to, 5 

To your neighbourhood ; to where > ^^^ ^ j^^^^ ^ 

you are, ) ' 

From your neighbourhood ; from > jg^ijuj^ 

where you are, ) 

Proud, superbus, a, um. 

Exercise 58. 

[How must * I am believed* be translated? 285.] 
388. Those whom we love, we also wish to be happy. Let 
him who commands others, learn also to command himself. Are 
(then) liars believed in your neighbourhood ? Those who come 
from your neighbourhood, say that you are proud. It is not 
becoming for*^ a Christian to be proud, I had already set out to 



P Say : ' are not true good (things).' 

•» Say : * all cwrejrom me.* 

r Nihil est liberale, quod non u2em justum (which is not oZw just). 

• To justify the use of ille (to denote any thing, provided it did not imnucUatdy 
precede) there must always be an intermediate object to which hie is applicable : 
yet, not if the remote event be one of general notoriety. " duid T. Albutlust 
nonne squissimo anlmo Athenis exsul philosophabatur 7 cui tamen iUud ipmm 
numquam accidisset si, Ac." {De Fin. v. 108.) 

t Adverbs of motion to a place end in o or uc; of motionyrom, in ine, mfe. 
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your neighbourhood. Even that would never have befallen me, 
in your lifetime. A Christian may not be proud. Do not join 
battle. I fear the Romans will not be willing to join battle with 
the Gauls. It cannot be denied that justice should be practised 
for its own sake. It remains, that I should give battle to the 
Gauls. It follows, that it is a difficult thing to know oneself. I 
know that in your neighbourhood you both are wise and seem 
(so.) Such*'^ a war was undertEdcen, as Rome had never before 
seen. 



§50. Pronouns continued, (On the translution of *any.') 

389. ^ Any ' when all are excluded is quisquam or uUus. , 

390. * Any * when all are included is^ quivis^ or quilibet. 

(a) All are excluded in sentences that are really or virtually^ negative ; 

and after mx {scarcely), sine {vfithout). 
(/?) All are included when < any * means * any you please^* * every.* 
(y) * Quisquam * is used wWunUf * ullus ' generally with a substantive. 
Quisquam may however be used with designations of men {Jurnio, 

civis)^ &c. 

391. {h) ' Any' after si, nisi, num, ne, quo, quanto, is the in- 
definite quis y^ of which the feminine singular and neut. plur. are 
qua or qua, after si, num, ne (and ec).* 

,<> In guiois (and utervis) B,deliherate and thoughtful choice is supposed, in qui' 
libet (and uterlibet) a blind and inconsiderate one. — QuUibd generally carries 
with it some expression of contempt. (D. after Ladimann,) 

▼ Sentences that are virtually negative (that is, as good as negative) are (1) 
such questions as expect the answer 'no/ and are asked not for information but 
assent ; thus, ' can any man believe this 7 * =: < 7u> man surely can believe this ;' 
(2) comparative sentences} ' he was taller th&n any of his friends' ss ' none of his 
friends was so fall as .he.' — With respect to sine, aliquis should follow it in a 
negative sentence (in which it is to be considered positive), and vJlus in a positive 
sentence (in which it is to be considered negative). (G.) 

* Quisquam sometimes follows «i, but it then generally implies that the exist' 
ence of the exception is very doubtful. And even without ^ it is used to ex- 
press any single person or thing. " Quamdiu quisquam erit, qui te audeat 
defendere, vives." Such expressions as ' sine omni cxltV for 'sine uUa cura* 
are only found in Plautus and Terence. In Cicero ' sine omni cura ' would 
mean ' without aU (imaginable) care.' 

* Whether quce or qua should be preferred, is a disputed point. The poets 
use qua with few exceptions. (Z.) The form qui is also used in the sing. nom. 
masc. : si qui, ecqui. Even aliqui ( := aliquis) is found in a few passages of 
Cicero. 
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(Bnt diquiM follows these particles when the any or mmu is emphoHc.) 

892. ' Any ' is translated by aligxiis^ or qidspiam, when it means 
*some one or other,' 'some.^ 

893. (d) The indefinite article < a ' may sometimes be trans- 
lated by qtudam, aUguiSy or quispiam,y when < a certain ' or ' «ome ' 
might be substituted for ' a.' 

394. (e) iVeaeto quia (the guw agreeing with the subet.) is sometimes used for 
quidarn^ but it generally carries with it some notion of contempt or of 
indifference at ieast. 
(Eng,) Henry, Charles and John. 
{Lot,) Henry, Charles, John. Or^ Henry and Chailes and John. 

895. (a) Soljs candor illustrior est quam ulUus ignis, The 

brightness of the sun is mare intense than that of any 

fire. 
An quisquam potest sine perturbatione mentis irasci ? 

Can (then) any man he angry witJunU some mental 

agitadon ? 
(Jb) Num quis irascitur infantibus ? Is any hody angry 

vdth infants ? 
(c) Quodlibet pro patri^, parentibus, amiois, adire peri- 

culum .... oportet, We ought to encounter any 

danger for our country ^ our parents^ and our 

friends, 
Mihi quidvis sat est, Any thing is enough for me. 
{d) Agricola quispiam^ Some husbandman (any, or a, hus^ 

bondman). Pictor aliquis, Any, or a, painter, 
(e) Prope me hie nescio quis loquitur. Some body or 

other is talking here near me. 

396. Vocabulary 55. 

Everybody ' ?quisque,» quaeque, quodque; O. cu- 

> jusque. 



s If ' mnne ' is emphatic ss wme at lea»t, though but UttUf or of a bad quality, 
aliquis should be used. 

y When quidam expresses 'aMt implies * a certain* one, though it is unne- 
cessary, perhaps impossible, to name it : quispiam and aUquis do not imply an 
allusion to a particular individual. 

■ Quiaque is a sort of enclitic, and therefore never stands at the beginning of 
a sentence in prose, and seldom even in poetry. The corresponding emphatit 
farm [b * umuqui»qu6f* * each partiadar one.* 
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Every body- who j whoever, \ V^^ q^ldqnid (vildquid, 

C every thing that; whatever). 

Whatever: every-that, ' H^icunque,^ quccunque, quodcunque; 

c G. cujuscunque, Ac. 
Why 7 quid? 

How? qui? 

Somebody = a person of conse- > ^j. j^^ ^jq^^, aliquod ; G< alicujus. 
. quence, ) 

At once — ^and, idem — ^idem.J> 

Any one man, quivis unus. 

Take care ; see that, vide ne. 

Rashly ; inconsiderately ; without ) t^^iBre 
sufficient reason, ) ' 

What? quid? 

Some how or other, nescio quomtfdo. . 

Exercise 59. 

397. Can (then)« any mart govern the seasons ? . Take care 
not to be angry with any body without sufficient reason. Take 
care to do nothing inconsiderately. Can (then) aQy of you govern 
the seasons ? Hardly any one can govern himself! Every man 
ought to defend his own^ friends.** Will any man hesitate to shed 
his blood for his country ? This might haxe .happened to any 
body. Shall (then) any thing deter me from encountering** any 
danger (whatever) for ray country' and my parents^ ? Is not any 
thing enough for Balbus ? He is braver than any (390, v) of the 
Gauls. If any one breaks his word for the sake of his friend, he 
sins^. Do you (then) believe that any Roman (you please) is 
braver than any Greek ? You may say any thing (you please) 
here. Whatever things are in the whole (omnw)" world, belong 
to men. Some are the slaves of glory, others of money. How 
does it happen that you (pL) do not know this ? What ! do not 
all understand this? There are some who believe any body. 



* Qtttcun^^ is the adjective form of ^t99tit«. 

. b Puere quidam qui iidem ornate, iidem versute dicerent. (Z.) 

o Though ni^m expects the answerno, it does not imply that the answer *ye«' 
cannot possibly be given, as ' an' does. * An quiaqttam * is therefore more com- 
mon than * num quisquam,' and Hronger than ' num. quisJ 

d Quiaque should immediately follow cases of sui or auvs^ and numtral9 
'decimus quiaqtUy every tenth man). 
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§ 51. Pronouns continued, (On the prefixes and affixes of 

tJie interrogatives,) 

398. (a) The syllable ec often appears as a prefix, and the syl- 
lable nam as an afix, to interrogative pronouns and adverbs. 

The *ec* \b from en! emi html a partide calling for attention to 
what is going to be said. ' Nam * is properly namdy, hyiuxmt; so that 
qitianam is, vho byname; name or tell me, who. {Hartung.) 

The en stands alone in, ^Ett unquam cuiquam contumeliosius audistis 
fiictam ix^uriam, itcl * ( TV. Pharm, ii. 3.) Nam is appended to qtde^ 
quidf vbii num^ Ac 

399. (b) ' Always ' after one superlative and before another, 

may be translated by quisque^ agreeing with the same substantive 

that the superlatives agree with. 

The eingvlar is generally to be osed, whbn a substantive is not to be 
expressed in Latin. 

400. (a) Ecquid* sentitis in quanto contemtu vivatis ? Do you 

perceive at all (or, perchance) in what contempt you 

are living ? 
Num quidnam novi accidit ? Has any thing fresh 

occurred ? 
(Jti) Optimum quidque rarissimum est, The best things are 

always the rarest, 
Ahissima quaque flumina minimo sono labuntur. The 

deepest rivers always fioto vfith the least sound, 

(c) Doctissimus quisque, All the most learned men* 

(d) Aliud alii natura iter ostendit, Nature points out one 

path to one man, another to another, 
Aliud alio fertur, One thing is home in one direction, 
another in another, 

401. {Eng.) One Balbus. {Lai,) A certain Baibus. {Quidam.) 
{Eng.) One does one thing, another anoOurJ 

{Lot,) Another does another thing. 

402. Vocabulary 56. 

Little ^ but or too little, parum (with genit.). 



* Ee{ssen) prefixed to quiSf quid^ quando^ &c., puts a question doubtingiy, 
out intimates that the answer ' no ' is rather expected. It often gives a tone of 
impatience to the Inquiry. 

f In a sentence of this kind, one— one must be translated by aHuM^aOuB 
and another — another be untranslated. 
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A little = some, but not much, paulum, or paulttlum. 
A considerable quantity! Bome ) ^. „„ ^^^^ ^^ j 

considerable. > \ o / 

In the mean time, « interim. 

Meanwhile ; all that time, interea.' . 

Sometimes ^ now and then (ap- ^ 

proachingf as compared with I 

nonnunquam, to the notion of >i»»terdum. 

but seldom), J 

Sometimes (approaching to the § ''°°^""^«'^ 5 aliquandoh (the last be- 
notion of preUy qflai). ( ^^ properly 9onu timt or other, and 

^ often therefore equivalent to at la$t).l 
'unquam (with negatives) ; aliquando 
(when it means, ai some one time, be 
it when it may) ; qiiando (after si, nisi, 
I ne, &c., when the ever is not em- 
I phatic).k 
In a different direction; to some > ^t /oq^ .v 
other place, J \ * J- 

From a different direction, aliunde. 

c usquam,! aliquo, quo (to be used accord- 
Any where ss any whither, < ing to the Rules for ' any .' See Any^ 

I Index I). 
Nowhere or whither, nusquam. 

Strength, Wires, virium, Ac. (in sing. » force *| 

c * violence'; vis, vim, vi). 
Rarius interdum quam wmnunquam esse memento. 



Ever, 



■1 



s Interea refers to an event continuing during the uhole interval : inierim to 
one that occurs at som^ time or times within that interval. Hence, as Doderlein 
observes, in negative sentences interea is the regular word, as the possibilUy 
and expeetaiion of a thing's happening is always of some duration. 

k The syllable aU, whether as prefix or termination, always denotes quality. 
Thus * si aliquis adest,' is, ' if there be any one present, be he who or what fumay .** 
whereas * si qtdsquam adest ' would mean * if there be but one present, no matter 
whether more or not.' (G.) Aliquando is properly * at one time, whether near 
or far of,* but as a thing's once happening may prove the possibility of its qfUn 
happening, aUguando is often equivalent to cUiquoties. But in the golden age It 
is used by preference of things that had better happen never. (D.) 

i It gets this meaning from its being implied by the nature of the sentence 
that no earhy time remains. In this meaning it is often joined with tandem 
( c= tarn demum. D.). ^ 

k Hence *ever' =r at any time, is translated by unquam, aiUqtumdo, or 
quando, according as ' any ' would be translated under the same circumstances, 
by uUus, aliquis, or quis. Si quist si quando are nearly equivalent to whoever^ 
yjheneveT. 

I Usquam Is more regularly the 'any where' of rest; but is need «fker yeibs 
•f motion, ai we use tohere. 
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Exercise 60. 

[*Ever ' after uihdhtr, when marked as emphatic, is to be translated 
■ by ecquando. 

* PerehancCf* after wfuthert is to be translated by the addition of gtdd 
to en or num. : ecquid, numquid. 

When * ever ' and * any * are marked as emphatic (In other cases) they 
are not to be translated by qtumdoy qwM, 

* A * emphatic is to be translated by a fircnouxi.'] 

403. What prevents us from banishing every tenth man ? We 
have lost some considerable time by playing. They say that .they 
shall never* die. We shall all die some time or other. The best 
men always {h) die with the most resignation. In the mean time 
one Octavius called upon me at nly own house. None of you 
called upon me all that time'. There is no one but (44, (2) ) is 
sometimes mistaken. Most' of us are pretty often, all rf us are 
sometimes deceived (p. 14, 15, &). Which is the wiser, Caius or 
Balbus ? Does any man believe liars ? In the mean time a^ 
(393) greater fear seized upon the soldiers. I hear that there is 
a' greater fear in the city. If you ever return {shaU have 
returned) home, you will understand these things. Have you 
ever' heard this from any body ? [No.] If you are setting out 
any where, return in the evening. Are you going to set out to 
some other place ? Nowhere. Some considerable time has been 
lost (in) asking my friends. Some persons devote themselves to 
one thing, others to another. Virtue is not of such' ®^ strength as 
to defend herself.** Have you perehajice two countries ? Let 
me know whether I shall ever^ fifee you. There were some who 
had two countries. 



XIX. 

§ 52. Comparison. 

404. (a) The regular particle of comparison is fuam (<Aan). The things com- 
pared will of course be in the same aue. 

(a) When the same noun belongs to each member of the comparison, it 
is omitted in one. In English we express it in the Jint clause, and use 
the pronoun ^thai* for it in the second. Tliis 'ffuU* is not to be trans- 
lated into Latin. 
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405. \b) Sometimes quam is omitted, and the following noun 
put in the ablative,'^ 

(a) As a rule, the ablatwt should not be used in this way, except where 
the same noun would follow quam in the rwminaHvt, Sometimeshow- 
ever the dblaUvt^ especially of jyronmmSi is used for the acetuaiwt after 
qxtam. In the construction of the ace. with infn. this would be regular. 

{ff) Moreover, the construction with the ablative should not be used, un- 
less the object with which another is compared, actually possutta the 
property in question. 

406. (c) Comparatives and superlatives are often accompanied 
by ablatives, expressing by how much one thin^ exceeds or falls 
short of another. 

407. id) The English the— the ( =- by how muekc—by to much) are expressed in 

Latin by quanta— tanto ; quo — eo or fioc, 

A sentence of this kind may also be expressed by ui qwUque with a 
superlative, followed by ita with another. 

408. * Somewhat ' and * too ' ¥nth the positive are expressed by the compa' 
ratioe^ when those adverbs are not emphatic. And sometimes an emr 
photic positive is expressed by the compartUhe. 

409. (a) Europa minor est, quam Asia, Europe is less than 

Asia, 
{b) Non ego hoc node longiorem vidi, I have not seen a 
longer night than this. 

(c) MtUto difiicilius, Much more difficult. 

(d) Eo minor est arcus, quo altior est sol. The higher the 

sun iSf the less is the arc: 
Tanto brevius omne tempus, quanto felicius est. The 

happier any time is^ the shorter it is (i. e. appears). 
Ut quisque est vir optimus,.tto difficillime esse alios 

imprdbos susplcatur. The better a man is, the more 

difficulty he has in suspecting that others are 

wicked. 

(e) Romani bella qusedam fortius quam feUcius gesse- 

runt, The Romans carried on some wars vnth more 

courage than success. 
. Pestilentia minacior quam pemiciosiory A pestilence 



■ If I say a person is *§apienttor Caio* I ascribe wisdom to Caiki»j though 
less of it than to any other person. If I say he is ' sapientior quam CastoM^ I 
do Bot necessarily ascribe to Gaius any wisdom at all. 
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m&re alarming than (really) fatal (or, alarming 
rather than destructive). 
(/)ProBlium majus quam pro numero hostium editur, A 
severer battle is fought than could have been ex- 
pected from the (small) number of the enemy. (Or, 
a battle unusually severe for the "number of the 

enemy.) 
Alexander consedit regi^ sellSi multo excelsiore quam 
pro habitu corporis, Alexander sat down an the 
royal chairs iphich was far too high for his stature. 
(jg) Res graviores (important). Morbi graviores (st'. 
vere). 
410. Vocabulary 57. 

Passionate, iracundus, a, um. 

Angry, iratus, a, um. 

Considerably more, aliquanto plus (see 402). 

Many times as great, multis partibus major. 

Are hard to be avoided, or dlffi- ) ^^q^iq vitantur. 

cult to avoid, ^ 

Hidden, occultus, a, imi (partie. qf occtltere). 

Snares, insidiiB, arum,/. 

Frequent, creber, bra, brum ; frBquens," tis. 

Loquacious, loquax, acis. 

. Old age, senectus, Gtis, /. 

Difference, distantia, a?,/. 

Worse, pejor, or, us {lest good than, deterior). 

(Words by which superlatives are strengthened). 
As shortly as possible, quam«> brevissime. 

Extremely flourishing (in re- > j^^^^ ^p^^^^gginj^g^ 

sources), > 

Par ; by far, miiJto. 

The very least, vel minimus^ 

The most unjust possible, or in ) ^^j iniquissimus. 

the world, ' 

(Eng.) He is too proud to be a slave. 
{Lai.) He is prouder than that he dwuJd bt a slave. 



■ Creber denotes close and crowded euccessionj and often implies censure : fre- 
giumt denotes a plenHful euppfy^ and rather as an epithet of praise. FVequens 
is also used of a place *miich resorted to^^ and a ^fidV senate-house: in which 
sense creber is not used, but ceteber^ which is related to it as koXvitto) to Kpvirroi. 
(D.) 

• Potest, possuntf <&c., may be inserted after quam. ' Aves nidos quam pos- 
nmt molliasime substemunt' = tarn moUiier^ quam possunt mollissime. (Q.) 
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(Quam ut mancipimn sit, or poasit eaae.) 
(Eng.) I took the greatest pains I could, 
(Lot.) 1 took pains (as great) as? ^e greatest I could (quam), 
(Eng.) As great a diiierence as there can possibly be. 
{Lot.) A difTerence €U great-aa the greateat can be. 

(Quanta maxima potest esse dlstantia.) 

Exercise 61. 

411. That report was frequent rather than certain (e). The 
better a man is, with the more resignation will he die. The 
roost hidden dangers are always the most difficult to avoid. The 
more hidden a danger is, the more difficulty is there in avoiding 
it.** The more passionate a man i«, the more difficulty has he** 
in commanding himself. He is too angry to be able to command 
himself. I prefer the most unjust peace in the world to the justest 
war. Saguntum was an extremely flourishing st^te. I will say 
as shortly as possible, what it seems to me should be done.*^ They 
perceive the very least things. They worship Libera, whom they 
also'* call Proserpina. I have accomplished the longest journey 
1 possibly could. I have finished the business with the greatest 
care I possibly could. In important matters, there is need of delib- 
eration.'* Old age is by nature somewhat (408) loquacious. We 
have lost considerably more gold than you. It is an allowed faeif 
that the sun is many times as great as the earth. There is the 
greatest possible difference of character between them. 



XX. 

§ 53. Remarks on some of the Tenses. 

412. Theperfect definite (perf. with tune) is virtually a present tense, being 
used of an action begun at some past time, and carried on ti^ ^ or 
nearly up to the present moment. Hence, as we have seen (40, <{), it 
may be followed by the present or perfect subjunctive.^ 



P Quam maximas potui copias =^ tantasj quam mazimas. (G.) 
4 Nevertheless the Roman ear was so accustomed to the imperf, suJbj, after 
the ptrf.^ that they used it (even where the perf. is plainly equivalent to our 
perfect with *hase*\ provided < the action could be conceived as one advancing 
gradually to its completion.' (Z.) < Diu dubiiaiDi {fuwe long doubted^ num melius 
9^* Ac, would sound strange to Roman ears : they preferred * num melius eaaet,* 
even when they did not narrate^ but were only stating the remtU. (K.) 

7 
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413. (a) To ezpreas, * I have bun doing a Udngfer a long time,' the Romans 
said 'lamdoingU for a long time already.' 

(Jam pridem cupio, Ikace long been deeiring.) 

414. In animated narrative, the past is often described by the 
presefU. 

(b) The present when thus used {pnEBens historicum) may be followed 
either by the present mbj. (according to the general rule for the sequence 
of tenses), or by the imperfect »ubj. (as being itself vvrtuaUy a past 
tense). The imperfect is, on the whole, the more common. (Z.) 

415. (c) A present tease after relatives^ or, ^ loAan,' ^ ^,' < a« 
long asy < heforCi &c., is generally to be translated by a future^ 
when the action expressed* by it is sUU future. 

The action is generally stiU future, when the verb in the prin- 
cipal clause is in a future tense or the imperative mood.' 

If one action must be completed before the other begins, the 
future perfect should be used. In this case the perfect definite is 
sometimes (by no means always) used in English.* 

416. (1) (Eng,) Whensoever I toAre^ my journey into Spain I wtU come to you. 

{Lot,) Whensoever I ihail take my journey, ^ftc. 

(2) (^1^.) When I have performed tbls, I will come^ Ac, (Rom. xv. 28.) 
(Xrfrf.) When I BhaJl have performed this, I tpill arnie^ &c. 

(3) (Eng,) When he ia come (perf. def.), hevnUteUva, Ac, (John iv. 6.) 
{Lot,) When ke ahall havecome, he will tell us. Sec, 

(4) (Eng,) (Saying) they vmUd neither eai nor drink^ till they had killed 

Paul (Acts xxiii. 12). 
^ {Lot,) (Saying) they would neither eat nor drink, tin they ahould 

have killed Paul. 



' The subjunctive present tued imperativefyy is virtually an imperative, 

• The Roman, viewing the future action or event from Aw presen/, marked its 
futurity, and, if necessary, its completion : the Englishman removes himself to 

the ' when' spoken of^ and contemplates it as a state then existing. The Roman 
considered it rdatively: the Englishman considers it absohtteiy. There are 
some constructions, in which the completion of the action is not marked, even 
ia Latin ; for instance, in the use of the imperfect subjunctive in marking the 
relative time of a wi^ request, or question : e. g. ' He answered when he was 
asked s* *qutan interrogaretur,* not interrogatus esset, though the question must 
be completed before the answer is given. * 

* Even in Latin, the present (after si) is sometimes used, as in English, in 
connection with & future; but only when it is to intimate that the Jitture event 
depends upon Bome present circumstaTice or resolution. Exstmples are: 'Per" 
fkietur bellum, si non urgemus obsesses,' Ac, Liv, v. 4. < Si vindmus, omnia 
nobis tuta, <ftc. . . . poteiunt,* SaU, 58,9. (G.) (Oq tl^e fuM. ores, after dL 

435(6)). / 
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(5) {Eng.) As soon as they fuar of me, they tkaU obey me (2 Sam. 
xxii. 45). 
(IxU.) As soon as they shall hear of me, they «/iaZ2 obey me : 
(or) As soon as they ahall have heardy &c. 

417. (d) ' Shouldy' * would,' * could,' &c., when used to soften 
an assertion by throwing into it an expression of doubtfulness, are 
generally to be translated by putting the verb in the present or 
perf, of the subjunctive. 

a. In this idiom the perfect does not appear to bear any reference to tha 
completion of the action. (See 428, 'note *.) 

b. (e) Vglinif nolim^ malim, are often used in this manner, and olten in 
connection with the verb in the mbjunetive governed hY*tU* omitted. 

418. (f) After ut a consequence (but not a purpose) is often 
put in the pejf. subj., instead of the imperf,, after a past tense. 

a. This occurs yery frequently in Cornelius Nepos. The use of the 
P^f- gives more prominence and independence to the coneeguence. (K.) 

b. The IMP. subj. marks (1) something past, (2) something contemn 
porary with another in past time, (3) something contemporary and 
comiinuing. 

e. The perf. subj. is either the subj. of the aorist ('wrote') or of the 
prcBteritum in prceaenti (or perf. dejmite^ * have written '). (K.) 

419. (a) Jam pridem cupio, / have long desired. 

Vocat me alio jam dudum tacita vestra exspectatio. 
Your silent expectation has for some time been 
calling me to another point. 

Copiee, quas diu comparahant, Forces which they had 
long been collecting. 

(b) Subito edicunt Consules, ut ad suum vestitum Sena- 

tores redirent. The Consuls suddenly published an 
edict, that the Senators should return to their usual 
dress. 

(c) Quum Tullius rure redierit, mittam eum ad te, When 

Tullius returns from the country, I will send him 
to you. Facito hoc ubi voles, Do this when you 
please. 
•' Si te rogavero aliquid, nonne respondebis ? if J put 

any question to you, will you not answer ? 
{d) Hoc sine uU^ dubitatione, confirmaverim,'^ I would 
assert this without any hesitation. 

« The p^f. subjunctive used in this manner to withhold a positive amertio% 
•ccurs in fugatioe sentences oftener than in positive ones. (G.) 
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{e) De me sio veHm judiceSy I would wish you to judge 

thus qf^me. 
NoUm factum, J could wish it not to he done. {NoU 

Um^ factum, I could wish it had not heen done.) 
{/) Quo factum est, ut plus, quam coUSg®, Miltiades. 

vaJueritf The consequence of which was^ that Mil* 

Hades had more influence than his colleagues^ 

420. YOCABULAET 58. 

f dudum, or jamdiidiim (applied to thort 
For some time, < preceding periods ; an hour or ftm 

( kounj less, generally, than a day). 

r dill, or jamdiu* (of an action continued 
Long; for a long time, < suspended, or not occurring, through 

C the whole period). 

r piidem or jampridem (referring to a paat 
I|Ong ago, < point of time ; not, like diu, to a past 

C period of time). 

r cupSre,' io (150), iv, it (this is of the In^ 
To desire, \ vardfeding : optare is to duirc :s to 

\ express a wisk for), 

r avfire {dtfeet, verb) this denotes a resi* 
To long, < less impoHenJt longing; gesGre, a dt- 

( Hghtedf joyous longing. 
Not above two or three times, bis terve. 
Two or three times ; several times, bis terque. 

(The Preposition A'd.) 

(1) Th; (2) at; (3) up to^ until; to the amount qf; (4) for, Ac. ' 

To a man, ad unum. 

' J ' 

▼ When a eoneeivsd ease i^ to be expressed with the intimation that the fact 
mrresponds to It, or may so correspond, the pres. and peif, of the subj. are used ; 
but when it is to be intimated that the fiBict does not, or cannot correspond to it, 
the imperf. or pbtperf. subj. must be used. (Z.) 

V Butprtdem an<k<|ju are often interchanged, though* only in constructions 
where the notions of duration or of a distant point qf beginning (respectively) 
may easily be implied, though the exact word would require duration rather 
than a pointy or a point rather than duraiion. In * jampridem cupio^ ^., the 
notion of oaidinuanet is plainly impUed : in the corresponding English construe* 
tion we have it expressed. Dudum = diu-dum (where dum restricts the mean* 
ing as in vixcium, nondum) » pridsm = vpiy 6ii {Hartung) or vplv 6liv, (D.) 

* Velle, cupere, denote the uitDord feeling; optare, expetSre, expression ol 
that feeling. Velle and optare denote, respectively, the calm feeling and its 
expression, eupere and expetsre the eager, exdted feeling and its expression. 
Aosre expresses a restless, impatient longing; gestire a delighted anHeipoi' 

(D.y 
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To extreme old age, ad summain senectutem. 

He 1. nothing to, = compared to, ) ^ g^ ,^ ^ 

him, 3 

For a time, ad tempus (also, < at the proper time'V 

As many as two hundred, ad ducentos. 

Word for word, ad Terbom. 

At most, ad summom, fir flummum on^. 

At least, ad minimum ; minimum. 

At last, ad extremum. 

(a) (£rn^.) They dio nothing 5u< laugh. 

(IjoI^ They nothing else than laugh (nihil aliud ipuim, ridentt 
faasusni omitted). 

Exercise 62. 

[By what verb should to take away a bad thing be translated 1] 
421. I have for some time been desiring to take away from you 
that care of yours, I haVe long desired to call upon Caius. 
p After his soldiers had been slain to a man, he himself returned 
to Rome, p Having takqn Marseilles by storm,'^ he returned 
home. I am longing p to take Marseilles, and obtain a triumph 
for a victory over the Gauls, He was whipped with rods several 
times. He was whipped with rods two' or three' times' at most. 
There is no doubt that Caius is nothing (compared) to Balbus. 
Time is wanting p for finishing that business (of yours). I would 
wish you to pardon me. Caius to extreme old age learned some- 
thing additional ^ every day. At last all held their tongues. I 
am longing to return thanks to Caius. It cannot be denied that 
death is a rest from labours.'^ Do we not give boys sentences io 
learn hy heart 9"^^ He gives boys the longest sentences he can*' 
to be learned by heart, word for word. They do nothing but cry 
out, that it is all over with Ceesar's army. His industry was 
auchy'^^^ that (418) he learned something additional every day. 



§ 54. Remarks on some of the Tenses continued. 
* 
422. (a) The perfect subjunctive (as well as the present) ia 

used as an imperative. 



y Addiscebat aliquld. 
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423. (b) The future is sometimes used, as in EngUshf for the 
imperaJdve ; in other words, we sometimes express a wish that a 
person should act in a particular way, in the form of an assertion 
that he will so act. 

424. (c) Questions that do not ask for information, but for 
assent, are to be translated into Latin by the present or imperfect 
of the subjunctive^ according as a present or past time is refer, 
red to. 

The obje<^ of such questions is, to exdte the 9anu emotion or produce 
the aame convieium in the minds of the persons addressed, that the 
speaker himself feels or pretends to feel. If they are ntgatvoe in form, 
the answer or expression of assent will be affirmative; and conversely, 
if noL 

425. These ^qutstiotU of appeal ' (which usually express perplexity or 
some emotion) may be asked by auxiliary verbs in English in various 
ways : the thing to be considered is, * does the question require an on- 
awerfor informaium^ or mere aaaent (or sympathy) V 

a [Forms of * questions of appeal* in English.] (1) With Pbes. Subj. 
What AoU I do? (when asked in perplexity, implying that nothing 
MoHffaclory can well be done.) What am I to do? What can I do? 
Why should I relate this? {Ana. You need not.) (2) With Impbbf. 
Subj. Whatwas Itodo? What should I have done? What ought 1 
to have done ? 

426. (1) (Eng.) He taught the children of the principal men. 

(Lot.) Principum liberos erudiebat. (Imperf. expresses a state con- 
Hnued or an action qflen repeated in a past space of time.) 

(2) {Eng.) You wovld have thought. You would have believed. 
{Lot.) Putares. Crederes. 

(3) {Eng,) I remembeT reading that (or, to hoot read that). 
{Lot.) I remember to read that {leger^ memini). 

(4) {Eng.) It iDould be tedious, endless, Ac. 

{Lot.) It is tedious, endless, &c. (longum, infinitum est). 

(5) {Eng.) It tDould heme been better. 

{Lot.) It was better (utilius/m^^). <Sb satius, par, idoneum, StcfmL 

427. (a) Quod dubitas, ne feceris. What you have doubts 

about, don't do. 
(b) Si quid accident novi, fades ut sciam. If any thing 
new happens, you will let me know (= let me 
know). 



• But the inf. perf. follows memini^ Ac, when the speaker does not carry him- 
self back, as it were, having himself «een, heard^ Ac. what he describes. 

* Erat or fuerat must be used, if the time requires those tenses : and the u{/fn. 
pno, Ibllows these expressions. (See 130.) 
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(c) Quid faciam ? What am I to do? What can I (or 

shdM I) do? 
Quis neget, &c. ? Who can deny . . . / 
Quid facerem ? What toas J to do? What ought I 

to have done ? What should I have done ? 

428. Vocabulary 59. 

A banquet; an entertainment, convivium^b {, n. 

If I may say so without offence, pace tui dizeiim. 

Under favour, bon& tut venil. 

A favour ; pardon, venia, ee, f. 

To pardon (spoken of a «*p«w), j ^emam dXre* (alw « to grant a permi*- 

( sion ). 
To ask pardon for a fault, delictid veniam pSt?re ; pefiv, petit. 

Look to that yourself id ipse vidSris ; or tu yideris. 

Let Fortune look to, or see to, it, fortuna viderit. 
I can scarcely believe, vix crediderim.* 

(The Preposition Adverbuji or Advbr8u&) 
Adversus, or adversum, corresponds almost exactly with our against 
in all its uses ; but has besides the meanings oiver-cigaxiui ( =s opposite) 
and towards. 

Exercise &3. 
[Translate, *1 am pardcnedJ} 

429. Who can deny that a banquet is preparing ?* There is 
no one but wishes that a banquet should"^ be prepared. You 
would have thought that a banquet was prepared. What was I 



b EpitUBf arum is the most general notion, a meal^ whether frugal or siimp- 
ioous, with only the members of the family or with guests, public or private : 
conmmum is a meal with guttia^ a dinner-party : ditpea a rdigiauM banquet, a 
banquet after a aacrifict ; ejmlnm a banquet in honour of some person, or on 
some festive occasion ; comxaaiUio a riototts party, a drinking botU. (D.) 

« The tgnoacena pardons from his heart, forgives and forgets ; the veniam danB 
passes over as ti/avour what he might justly resent or punish. The friend or 
equal ignoacUs the superior or more powerful person veniam dat. (D.) 

d Ddderldn thinks Uiat delictum is not a ain qfomiaaion as is generally thought, 
but that it has the same extent of meaning as peocahan : both expressing sins 
against prudence as well as those against morality ; errora as well as aina, 

* Vix crediderim = vix credam = vix credo. But this perf, auJbj, does not 
always stand for the present indie, but sometimes for the perf. * Turn vero ego 
necquidquam Capitolium aervaverim ' =: aervaoi. (K.) 

* In English we have no present or imperf. pasaioe, except in a few verbs that 
ibrm these tenses with what is inform the preaent participle of the at^ne voice, 
but is probably the participial avbatamttoe^ which used to be govened by tfaa 
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to do ?— 4he banquet had been long preparing. The latter says 
that a banquet is preparing : the former denies (it). He taught the 
boys to flay on the lyre. Do not prepare a banquet. It wnM he tedi- 
ous (426) to relate all the evils that have happened to us by our 
wm fault. Under favour I would say, my brother, thai opinion 
of yours is' very often' (p. 13, 6.) prejudicial. Are they too to 
be pardoned ? It cannot be denied that they have several times 
asked pardon for their fault. Let fortune see to this, since we 
may not use reason and counsel. I remember their charging 
Caius with immoraMy. They published an edict that no one^^ 
should be capitally condemned vnthout being heard. Justice is 
piety towards the gods. Would it not have been better, not to 
have concealed those things from your father ? They do nothing 
but mock the poor (420, a). There are some who perceive the 
very least things. 



XXI. 

§ 55. On the principal kinds of Conditional Propositions. 

490. In eondUional (or hypotheiieal) propositions, the clause with * if' is the 
condition or conditiorud daiue ; the other, the canatqumice or canMequent 
dofue, 
431. Sometimes the consequence is expressed in the indicative mood, no 
doubt being intimated as to the exiotence at non-txidmee of the condi- 
tion. 

(If this it A, that t» B.) 
Here we have *po8Hbility, or wimple tttppotiHoni without any expres- 
sion of uneertainiy.* 



preposition ' on ' or ' on ' shortened into ' a.* Thus * the ark was a preparing ' 
<1 Pet iii. 20). * Forty and six years was this temple m building * (John ii. 20). 

There is no trusting the mere look of a form, as the following table will show : — 

(1) He . . .ie coming . • . (pres. act.) 

(2) The house . ie building . • . (pres. pass.) 

<3) This. . .tfafftin^ (too much) (< is,* wtt\ the participial subBtantiye.) 

(1) He . ,i» come .... (perf. act.) 

(2) The house . is built .... (perf. pass.) 

(3) He . . . it torecf (by all) . (pres. pass.) 

I Indie. : pace tu& dixerim, Aq,, being only parenthetical insertloiis. 
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432. Sometimes, however, though the coneeqaence is expressed in tlie in* 
dicative, uncertainty i§ expressed as. to the existence or not of the 
condition : it being implied however that this uncertainty will probably 
be removed. 

{^Jff'I have any thing, / wUl give it you ;' and I will see whether I 
have or not.) 
Here we have uncertainty with the prospect ot decision. 

433. Sometimes the consequence is itself expressed in a eondUumal form : 
and then the condition is merely contemplated as a eonceioabU com, but 
no hint is given as to its being likely acttudly to occur or not. 

(If you tDere to do this, you would greatly oblige me.) 
Here we have (according to Hermann and Buttman) * uncertainty 
without any such accessary notion as the prospect of decision.' 

434. Lastly, the consequence may express tofuU toouldbe doing, or tpould 
have been done, if a condition that is actually unrealized, had been real- 
ized /u«< now, or at some past time. 

If I had it, I would now give it to you (but I have not) 
If I had had it, I would have given it you. 



(Forms of Conditional Propositions.) 

435. (a) Si quid hahet, dat,^ If he has any thing, he gives it. 

(b) Si quid haheamj dabo, If I have any iMng, I will 

give it. 

(c) Si quid haberet, daret,^ If he should have any thing f 

he would give it. 

i/i\ a- 'A% 1. 4 ^ * {. If he h^ any thing, 
(1) Si quid haberet, daret, j ^ ^^^^^ ^.^^ .^ 
'If he had had any 
(2) Si quid habuisset, dedisset, . thing, he would 

have given it. 

f The consequence may also be in the imperative or in the future. (See 
437, i.) 

k On this, see 445. It is, to say the least, very uncommon to find a proposi- 
tion of this form, from which the notion of the possible realization of the con- 
dition is not excluded. (See Zumpfs opinion, 419, v.) KOhner says, * si hoc 
dieas* :s lay ro9ro XeyjK and st roHro Xfyoic : sometimes, however, the last rela- 
tion is expressed as in Greek, *si hoc dieeretur, vere diceretur.* (Vol. ii. p. 646.) 
The same form of proposition is used in a different way, when the imp. sutj. 
( =: the Greek optat.) is used to express something /re^ueti^oocttrrtf^ in past 
time. 

* Cnsar— Si peteret per amicitiam patris atque suam, non 

auidquam profceret.* --Hot. Sat. i. 3. 4. (See Heindmfmi loe.) 

7* 
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496. Here we see that the forms (e) and (d) (I) coincide. The fonn (c) 
means, ' if at any time he were to have any thing, he would give it :' 
but such a sentence, though not necegsarUy intimating the impossibility 
of this case occurring, of course, does imply that it baa not occurred. 
It thus runs very near to the m«uiing of {cQ (1), which, besides imply- 
ing that it has not, implies that it will not occur. 

These two cases are not distinguished In Latin : the context, or our 
prooiouM knowUdge, must determine whether the case is contemplated 
tmpoooibU, ornoL 

437. (a) Possibility, or simple suppositum, without any expres- 

sion of uncertainty : the indicative in hoth clauses. 
{h) Uncertainty with the prospect of decision : 'si' with 

the subjunctive present (or perfect) ; the indicative, 

commonly the future, > in the consequence. 
(c) Uncertainty without any such accessary notion as the 

prospect of decision : the imperfeH subjunctive 

clauses. 
{d) Impossibility, or belief that the thing is not so : the 

subjunctive in both clauses, the imperfect for present 

time, and a continuing consequence ; the pluperfect 

for paxt time. 

438. But the consequence may refer to present, the condition to 
past time ; or vice versa, 

* If I had received a letter {accepioeem)^ I tDOidd now read It {redtarem). 
' If I at this time wanted any thing (opus eeeetj, I would have come 
(veniaaem) myself.' 

439. Since, * / would give it you (now), if I had it (now)' comes to the 
same thing as ' I would have given it to you, if I had had any,' the tm- 
perfect avbjunctive in Latin may often be translated by the forms < would 
have* {couUd or should have)^ when it is implied that the condition ¥riU 
not be realized. 

440. (d) When the form ' toould have ' is in the consequence, 
the pluperfect in the condition must be in the sidjunctive in 
Latin. 

441. With the imperfect and pluperfect, 'si' always governs 
the subjunctive. 



i The imperative may stand in the consequence. Of course the perf. or fu- 
ture, both the simple and the periphrastic future, may stand in either clause, or 
both : si illud mihi beneficium tribuetur (or trilnUum erit orfuerit), magnoperis 
gaudebo. In the second class, tributum sit, orfuerit, from Juerim^ 
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442. 1^ Since we use the indicative condUionaUyf care mast be taken to 
translate this by the subjunctive (436, 6.) when * ^unUd ' might be need ; 
when, that is, there is * uncertainty with the prospect of deciHon,* 

443. Vocabulary 60. 

Happy, beatus, a, um.k 

Much less, \ nedumi (generally after a negcdioe; if a 

c verb follows it must be in the gubjwne). 

Not to say, \ ^^ <*5<»™ (o^ "^^^ ^^ probably 6i 

i mud with truth). 
I do not say, non dico. 

I will not say, non dicam. 

All, omnes {aU together^ cuncti, univerai).* 

Cautious, cautus, a, um. 

All taken one by one; each of > . „ 

them singly, 5 "^^' *' ** 

For instance, verb! causd. 

To rise, orior, oilri, ortus. 

The Dog-star, Caniciila, 8b, /. 

(JSng,) No painter. V^') Nemo pictor. 

(J^ng.) This does not ai all terrify me. (Lai.) This terrifies me notking. 

Exercise 64. 
[0&9. 'If he were to* &c. ss 'if he should* Ac.] 

444. If a happy life can be lost^, it cannot be happy'. He who 
does not defend a friend, if he can, sins^. If all things are brought 
about" by fate, nothing can admonish us to be more cautious. 
Peleus, if he were to hear it, would liil up his hands. Pe- 



k Fauaiua and prosper are said of thmgs only, not of perwna. * That which 
is proaperum merely satisfies the hopes and wishes of men, like ^wished for,* 
* desired :' the fauatum refers more to the gracioumeaa of the gods : ihefortunor 
iu8 is a lucky person : the beatus feels himself happy (as he is) and is contented.' 
(D.) Felix expresses both that which is, and that which makes happy {beatus, 
only what is * happy*) : and relates principally ' to the obtaining, possessing, or 
enjoying external goods, and supposes a man's own co-operationJ This latter 
circumstance distinguishes it fi:t>m fortunatus, which also relates more to par^ 
ticular events, 

1 Nedum is sometimes followed by u^.' *neduini ut ulla vis fieret.' 
{Lav, iii. 14.) 

» Ctauii (opposed to ditpersi) ^aU actually united;* unhersi (opposed to sinr 
guli or unusquisque) * all taken together.' As meaning * all,* < the tohole,* in the 
sing., totus represents the thing as originaUy *tt whole i*'omms, cunetus, iml- 
versus, all represent it as onigiruiA^made up of certampartM, of which the aggre- 
gate is taken. (D.) 

» Fiunt. 
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\euBf if he heard it (hut he has not), would lift up his hands. 
If any one were to do this he would lay the king under a great 
obligation. Even Csesar could not have done this ; much less 
can you (448, note 1). The boy should be admonished, that he 
may show himself the more cautious (63, h). All the wisest 
men** are aware that the interest of each and of all is the same'. 
I can scarcely think him equal to a/Z of tJiemr taken one by one, 
much less to aU of them together. If you are equal to them all- 
together, you will easily conquer them all-taken-one-by-one. If 
Fabius, for instance, was bom p at the rising of the dog-star, he 
will not die in the sea. He is not equal « to them all taken one by 
one, not to say to them all tc^ether. He is equal to them all 
taken one by one, I do not say to them all together. No painter 
would say this (perf. subj.). Know that I do not fear these 
things at oR. There were some'"* who did not fear these things 
at all. 



§ 56. Conditional Propositions continued. 

445. (a) Such conditional sentences as would in English have 
were to — , should, or would, in both clauses, often take the verbs 
of bM clauses in the subjunctive present. 

a. The conditional clause is here a eontempUtted pombUUy (resem- 
bling, in this, the third class ; ai haberet^ dard) ; but the thing contem- 
plated is contemplated as occurring now, and therefore often agreea 
with the second class (si habeam dabo), in implying a prospect of 
decision. 

Hence if a contemplated case is contemplated as occurring notp, the 
ftruent subjunctive should be preferred to the imp.etfect: and when the 
possibility of its occurring now is to be wtrcngly intimated, the present 
is the only proper form. 

(1) Tu si hie «M, aliter Mniio*. 

J[fyott were here, you vould think diffkrentty. 

(2) Tu si hie esses, aliter aentires. 

/jTyott were here (which you neither are nor loitt be), you would think 

di^erenUy: 

{or) If you had been here, you would have thought differently. 

0. From the ambiguity of the form ' ei quid haberety daret^ the subj. 

free, should )»robably be preferred, when it is not intended to intimate 

that the condition is tmpro6a6fe or imfxwnUe. The ipTe», subj. may b6 

■^ ■- I ■ ■■ t I iir - I - —^.^^ 

o Impar est. 
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used of suppositions rtaUy impossible, if it is not the speaker's object 
to intimate this : ' Si exnsUU hodie ab inferis Lycurgas gofudeai^^ isc 
{lAv. 39, 37.) 

446. The three conditional tenses of the subjunctive^ are scrU 
herem, scripsissem, and scripturus essem. 

447. ' Scripsissem ' and ' scripturus essem ' are both used to 
express our ^ would have written.' But ' ^crrpm^em ' intimates 
that the thing would certainly have happened : scripturus essem, 
that it would probably have happened^ because it was so intended 
or arranged. 

(b) Thus, ' he would have slept ( =: he intended to have slepty 
and therefore we may suppose would have slept) there, if he had 
gone on/ should be translated by the part, in rus with esset.^ 

Bnt the indicative (eratyfuU) is more common, when the inten- 
tion is to be positively expressed. 

448. (c) The imperfect and pluperfect of the indicative are often 
used instead of the same tenses of the subjunctive, in the conse- 
quent clause. (It is then better to let the consequent precede the 
conditional clause.) 

449. (cQ The particle ai is occasionally omitted ; the verb of the conditional 

clause should then begin the sentence. 

450. (a) In quo si tantum eum prudentem dicam, minus quam 

debeam pradicemy In which if I were only to call 
him prudent, I should commend him less highly than 
I ought. 

(b) Conclave, ubi erai mansurus^ si ire perrexisset, The 

chamber in which he would have lodged, if he had 
continued his journey, 

(c) Perieramf nisi tu accurrisses,^ I had perished ( = 

should have perished) if you had not run to my 
assistance. 

(d) Dedisses huic animo par corpus, fecisset quod opta- 



9 So also in the third class * si quid fiaberet daturtt* esset' is correct, where 
daturus esset = ' lu wovld he prepared to give.^ {Kruger :. who quotes The. H. 
li. 77, * cujus filium adoptaturus easem^ si ipse imperaremJ) 

1 A conditional clause often refers to a consequence tmp£iec2.* *Pons Sublicins 
iter jxcne hostibns dedity ni unus y\r fuUnt ' = {etdedHmt) tit unos yix f u Umi *. 
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[§56.451. 



bat, Had you given this mind a hody Uke itself^ he 
vKfuId have done what he desired. 



451. Vocabulary 61. 
But if; if however, 
But if not, 
UnleM) If not. 



Although; though, 



Although indeed, 
Unless indeed, 

Power, 

The thing is so, 

To put himself in their power, 

To be in our own power, 



rin, sin autem. 

sin minus.' 

nisi.* 

' etsi : etiamslt — ^followed by tamen, yet, 
(sometimes tamen precedea etsi, when 
the unexpected nature of the event to 
be described is to be made more prom- 
inent ; for tamen etaiy tametsi is found, 
and the tamen is sometimes repeated 
in the principal clause. — Although 
may also be translated by quamquam,^ 
quamoia and ttcest.) 

quamquam (suggested by a former 
statement : it has no influence on the 
mood). 

nisi forte; nisivero. 

fpotestas, atls, /. (of might with righJt, 
and therefore the proper word for 
conceded power) \ potentia, ee,^ (of 
actual inherent power), 
res ita se habet. 
potestatem sui &c6re. 
in nostri esse potestate. 



' Or, «m 9ecy»i •£» aliUr, 

• * Tour memory will be weakened nin cam ezerceas* implies that (f you ex- 
ereUe it, it will not be lessened. But from n non you might not infer this, but 
only draw the strict conclusion that if you do not exercise it, it will be lessened. 
The «t, in n/ion, is the conjunction, the non belongs to the verb or other word 
in the proposition. 

t The compounds of 'm' follow the same rule as oi: With the pres.^ perf.^ and 
^gt, they take the mdicoHve unless the thing is to be asserted contingently and 
doubtfuUys with the imperf. and pluperf. they generally take the eubj. ; though 
here too the indicative comes in, when they introduce, not a suppoeitiony but a 
fact, *7\anetsi a duce de&erebantur,^ (Ces.) *£I^V Uke our * t^' is sometimes 
used for * whether s* * Tentata res est, «t primo impetu capi Ardea posset.' 

« Q^amquam (quam *how* strengthened by doubling) is 'however much,* but 
expresses * however much a thing really exists,* ^r can, or tnust exist. It there- 
fore takes the indie, when the thing is not to be represented as doubtful. Q^am' 
9is (or quantumois) is * however much a thing maybe oonceioed poestbUf* and 
tiierefore takes the sutj. lAcet is no particle, but an impersonal verb, and may 
occur in any tense. < Licet recte agas, tamen, 4tc,* 'Act as right as you please, 
yet, Ac.* * Detrahat .... fortuna Ucebii.'-^uamyia = 'aWumgh ' (as in Nep. 
quamvis oarebai nomine ; with indie.) belongs, generally speaking, to a later 



•ge. 
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(Eng.) Even this ia not just unless it is voluntary. 
(Zxz/.) Even this is so {only) just, if it is voluntary. 

{Ita justum est .... «i est voluntarium :▼ ita here ss on 
that condition or supposition.) 
[C. xxzxx.] *But ' ( ss exceptf unless) after a negative is ntn^ or (if it stands 
before a substantive) the prepos. prceier^ 

Exercise 65. 

[How is 'that' translated after * ttfolUnps'l (83)] 

452. If you were to ask me what is the nature of the gods, 1 
should perhaps answer nothing (445). If the thing were so, I 
should rejoice (445). If there be nothing in our own power, let 
us go away. If they had remained, he would have put himself 
in their power. We must cultivate eloquence, though some make 
a perverse use of it. Nothing would be in our own power, if the 
thing were so. The Stoics say that no man is divine, but the wise 
man. Who can deny (424) that the most hidden snares are 
always the most difficult to avoid ? I love my enemy, more than 
you envy your friend. Caius is more brave than prudent.^ I 
don't know whether^*' any thing better than friendship' has been 
given to man by the immortal gods. Though these things are 
contrary to each other, we must nevertheless use them. Who 
will deny (424) that these things are of importance to us ? Though 
the thing were so, yet this could not he said without impiety. I 
almost think that these things are not in our own power. If this 
be true, I shall rejoice : but if not, I must bear it with resignation. 
This itself is not just unless it is voluntary. 



▼ So, * Patres decreverunt at, quum populus re^em jussisset, id sic ratum esset 
■' Patres auctores fierent. {lAv. i. 17.) 
V Grotefend distinguishes between three forms of comparison, thus : — 
Caius fortior est, quam prudentior = Cams is, indeed^ both brave and pru- 
dent ; but yet more brave than prudent. 
Caius magis fortis est, quam prudens = Caius is just as braver as he is noi 

prudetit» 
CaiuB fortis est, quam prudens = Caius is bra/ve^ but not at all prudent (where 
poHus may be supplied). The last two forms belong to late writers^ 
eipecially Tacitus. 
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^ 57. Conditional Propositions in dependent sentences. 

458. (a) PossihUUy without any expression of uncertainty, 
(C^us, 8i quid habet, dat.) 

Dicebant Caiuin, si quid haheret {or, si quid liaheat)^ 
dare. 

(d) Uncertainty with the prospect of decision. 

(Si quid habeamt dabo.) 

Dicebat, si quid habeat (or haheret), se datarum." 

(c) Uncertainty without any such accessary notion. 

(Si quid haberet, daret.) 

Dicebat, si quid habSret, se datarum esse. 

(Or daiurum fore, if the independent proposition would be dahartm 
t$9em. See 447.) 

(d) Impossibility, or belief that the thing is not so. 

(1) (Si quid haberet, darei,) 

Ttiis form in a dependent aentence coincides with form (c). • 

(2) (Si quid habuisaet, dedisset.) 

Dicebat, si quid habuisset, se daturum fuisse. 

(3) When the verb of the conditional clause is in the 

pluperf., that of the consequent clause is in the tm- 

perfect. 
(Si quid accepisset, daret.) 
Dicebat, si quid accepisset, se daturum esse.y 

(4) The verb of the conditional clause in the imperf.y that 

of the consequent clause in the pluperfect. 
(Si quid opus esset, venisset.) 
Dicebat se, si quid haberet, daturum fuisse. 
Dicebat se, si quid haberet, daturum. 
(or) Dicebat se, si quid habeat, daturum. 

* Obs. The amdiUionaL forms of the infinitive are scriptnmm esse {Tprt9,) ; 
Bcripturum fuisse {ptrf,) ; scripturum fore ifut,). Of these 9eripturwn erne is 
also a mere future tnfiniiivei the two others are only conditional forms. 

^ Obs. Tlie form dahtrum out cannot be used to express * imftoombUity or 
belief that the thing Ksnot m^' unless the verb of the conditional clause is of the 
pluperf. subj. * Dicebat si patris literas aecepUoei, se eas cum fratre communi- 
caturum esse.' The form ' si Uteras aeeiperel se eommunkaturym esse/ would 
not imply thU, but only express the receiving of a letter as a contemplated case 
(belonging to class (c) ). 
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454. Hence, when we have to make these sentences dependent, 
we must put 

for dat, dabit, daret, dedisset : 

date^ daturum esse, daturum esse, daturumjuisse : 
for daturus esset, 
daturum fore, 

455. We also see that the first two classes (when the verb ia 

in the foture) are no longer distinguished. 

Si quid habet, dabit. > 
Si quid habeat, dabit. i 

* Dicehat se, si quid lidberei, daturum;' or, 'si quid 
habeat ;'■ for where the 'perfect subjunctive would regu- 
larly be expected after a past tense like dicebat, the 
present is often found with apparently no difference 
of meaning ; but not the imperfect for the present, 
Kruger.) 

456. Vocabulary 62. 

To remain, remanSre, mans, mans. 

To confer benefits~iipon, conferre, contlil, collat (in, with aee^ 

To be intimate with, fiEuniliariter uti ; usus. 

To draw up an army, instruSre aciem ; instrux, instract 

To draw up his army in three lines, triplicem aciem instruSre. 

To engage, confligSre, fliz, flict 

Either — or, _ aut» — aut ; vel — ^vcl ; sive — sive. 

Or, aut ; vel ; or ^ encUtic ve. 

457. X^ * -Aii when the thing was done not in but tmot, should be translated 
by apudy or ad with ace. 

(The battle apud Salamina. ' Apud^ is found in later writers even for ' m.') 



* Grotefend observes, that Ccaar generally retains the subj. pres. or peff, 
(after a past tense) when those tenses would stand in direct narration : but that 
Cie. and Ia9. generally turn them into the imperf. or plvptrf. (See 418.) 

* ^ Artl^ expresses a c^i/fereiice in the things ; 'veZ' a difference in the txprts^ 
sian. (Z.) Vd is the imperative from veUe, as ftr from ferre : its proper 
meaning therefore is, 'if you please.-' so that *A velB* was originally * A or, 
ifycuWce^ B;* that is, 'A or B: one or the other, no matter which.* Hence, 
its meaning 'even:' vel maximus, * the very greatest, if you please.' * Aut* is 
used in the case of opposite notions, when if one iff, the other ia not. ' Vd* 
should be used when the notions are not op}H»ite in themsdves ; especially when 
only some of the possible suppositions are mentioned. It very often evidently 
retains its original meaning, of expressing indiffereTice as to which notion is 
taken ; and should always be used when such' indifference is to be expressed. 
Thus ' The nobles can either corrupt or correct the morals of a state^' vd cor- 
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Exercise 66. 

[How is oandeny to be tnnBlated in a question of appeal? (445.) ] 
458. He saidj that if a happy life could be lost, it could not be 
happy. He has long appeared to me somewhat disturbed.'^ 
Who can deny, that some are borne one way, some another ? He 
answered that Peleus, if he had heard it, would have lifted up his 
hands. He answered that he could have^^ no friendship with 
these, if they remained in Gaul. It is certain, that if any one 
had done this, he would have laid the king under a great obligation. 
It is certain that, if any one does this, he will lay the king under 
a great obligation. If any one does this,'^ he will have deserved 
well of the state. I fear that nobody will be permitted to be neu- 
tral. I fear that he has not concealed from you the discourse of 
T. Ampius. (As to) what is best to be done {sup.) do you^ see 
to that (428). I will strive to prove myself grateful (memor) for 
the benefits, of which you have conferred very many^^ upon me. 
They say, that the rule of expediency is not the same a^ that of 
honour. ^^) Having drawn up his army in three lines, he engaged 
with Mardonius. p He drew up his army, and engaged with the 
Gauls at Geneva. There were some^°* who lifted up their hands. 



XXII. 

§ 58. On oblique narration* 

459. When one person has to report the speech of another, he may do this 
in two ways. He may either introduce him as speaking, and put in 
his mouth the exact words used ; or he may only state the substance of 
what he said under a change of form, 
(a) In the first way of narrating, the speaker uses the Jirst person, " Cas- 
sar said : ' / am of opinion,' *' — and so on. 



runpere, vel corrigere, for they can do uthich fhty please. It sometimes =r: hath 
^-and. ' He was his equal, vel moribus vel fortunS.* Ve (abridged from vel) 
commonly unites single words, not propositions : it is often appended to m, n« 
(•foe =r seu : neve = neu). Sive — sive ; seu — seu ^ * eWier — w,* * uhether — or* 
when it Is to be left doubtful which of two statements is correct, or which of 
two terms is applicable (the second being an alias of the first). Crombie 
obserres that sdoe—sive should generally be used when * either (or VBheOiery-^tr^ 
may be turned into <6e O— or &e i^.' 
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(() In the second way, the substance of what he said is given in the 
> third person. " Caesar said, that fu was of opinion," — and «o on. This 

second way, in which the »-petch of another is reported in the third per- 
son, is called oblique or indirect narration. 

460. («) In oblique narration, the principal verb or verbs will 

be of the infinitive mood. 

^ (h) All the subordinate clauses that express the original 

speaker^ s words or opinions will have their verbs in 

the subjunctive mood. 
f^ Hence conjunctions and adverbs that go with the indicative in dived 
narration, go with the subjunctive in indirect or obliqite narration, b 

(Thus in the example (453, a), ' Si quid habei dot,'' becomes, when re- 
ported, ' Dicebant Caium, si quid habertt^ dare.') 

(c) When a speech is reported in oblique narration, (1) the 
verb or participle on which the infinitive depends 
is often omitted : (2) questions for an answer are 
asked in the subjunctive : questions of appeal gene- 
rally* in the infinitive (with interrogative pronouns 
and adverbs) : (3) the imperative in direct becomes 

* the subjunctive in indirect narration. 

461. {d) The subjunctive being thus employed to express the speech or «en- 
timejitf not of the speaker or writer, but of the person about whom he is 
speaking or writing, naturally came to be used in constructions where 
the sentiments of another were less formally reported. Thus in the 
fable : * The vulture invited the little birds to a party,* * quod Ulis datw 
rus erat* would mean that he really vku going to give them the party ; 
but * quod illis daturas esset ' would only mean that he said he was 
going to^ve them a party. So with the verbs of accusing^ the charge 
stands with quod in the subjunctvpef because, the accusers asserted that 
the crime had been committed : the indicative would make the histo- 
rian or speaker assert the truth of the charge. 

462. [Direct,] 

(a) (b) Quantum possum, te ac tua vestigia sequar, As 
I far as I can, I will follow you and your footsteps. 



b Obs. t^ As the subjunctive has no future, the future and future perfect be- 
come the pres. and perfect of the subjunct. respectively. Senties — quum ages: 
sens&rum esse, quum aga^s. — Faciemus, quum imperaoeris : facturos esse, quss 
imperaverit (from imperavgrim). If the speech is narrated in past time (is intro- 
duced, that is, by a past tense) the fUt. and fut, perf, will become the imperf, 
and plupejf. in the oblique narration. 

* Not quite always: thus Csbs. B. G. 6, 29. pottremo qiM hoe nbi pcrsua^ 
deret?Ac, 
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[OhUque,'] 

Clamavit se, quantum posset, eum atque ejus vestigia 
secuturunij He cried out that he, as far as he couldy 
would follow him and his footsteps. 

(c) (1) Legates ad Caesarem mittunt : <' sese paratos esse 

portas aperire, &c." They send ambassadors 
to CiBsar : (saying) that they are ready to open 
ihe gates, &c. 

(2) Interrogabat : ' our paucis centurionibus pau. 

cioribus tribunis . . . ohedirent?^ Quando 
ausuros (esse) exposcere remedia, nisi, &c. ? ' 
He cuked, < why they obeyed a fow centurions 
and stin fewer tribunes ? When {said he) 
will you dare to demand redress, if, &c. ? ' 

(3) (Hirri necessarii fidem Pompeii implorarunt :) 

prcBstaret quod proficiscenti recepisset, Make 
good (said they) what you promised him when 
he was setting out. 

(d) Socrates accusatus est, quod corrumperet juventutem, 

Socrates was accused of corrupting the young men. 

463. Vocabulary 63. 

(The Preposition Afvd governing oee.) 
(I) With = in the house oi^ in the mind or estimation of; amongst : 
' (2) In the presence of: (3) In = in an author's writings: (4) At, of 
place (see 467). 
He was vfith me, apud me. 

To have great influence with, multum valdre apud. 

Gyrus in AenopAon, apud Xenophontem. 

To speak in the presence of the > ,^^ ^ ^^ populum. 

people, ) 

Yesterday, hSri. 

To-morrow, eras. 

Exercise 67. 

464. Must we not all die ? He cried out, < that he was ready 
to shed his blood for his country ; must we * not all die (he 

. « As ' questions for answer ' may be of a very objurgatory character, it is often 
indifferent whether the question be put in the infn. or the atibjund. Thus in 
/a9. vii. 15. ' VH illi clamores sirU arma poscentium 1 Ac' *u6i lllbs damoxes 
. . . .* might have stood equally well. 
♦ * We,^ *you,* must be turned into 'they.* 
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asked) ? should not an honourable death be preferred to a dis- 
graceful life ? ' — Almost all (of them) visited Balbus ; ^ Keep (said 
they) your word :<* finish the business which you undertook to 
finish.' — * What is this,'»'said he, * O Tribunes ? are you going 
to overthrow the state under the guidance of Appius^ Herdo- 
nius^ ? ' — ^P. Valerius came to the Tribunes, crying out, * What 
is this ? Are you goii^g to overthrow the state under the guidance 
of App. Herdonius' ? ' — He cried out, ' that he called the Quirites 
to arms : that he would dare* against the tribunes what the founder 
of his family had dared against the kings.' — What was I to do? 
all were crying out, that it was all over with the army. The 
Roman people had not^^ the same fortune at home that (they had) 
in the field. My (friend) Balbus has more influence with me 
than any other person. Socrates in Plato says that the soul is 
not mortal. 



§ 59. 'OhHque narration continued. (Mood in subordinate clauses. 

Dependence on an infinitive.) 

* 

465. {a, In the oratio ohUqua, even when dependent on a past 
tense, the present (and perfect) subj. are used when the clause 
expresses a general truth, independent of the judgment of the 
speaker, and when the reporter of the speech wishes to make the 
sentiment his own J 

466. (h) Remarks that are really the reporter's (i. e. were not 
made by the speaker) are, of course, in the indicative. The 
Indicative is also used by the Historians, when the writer wishes 
to intimate that what i^ said is really so, and not merely so stated 
by the speaker. 

467. (c) The subordinate clauses inserted in propositions whose 
verbs are in the infin. or stdjunctive, must have their verbs in the 



i Compare [462, c, (3)] 

• Quid hoc rel est 1— This sentence is to be in dired narration. ^ 
r " Potest quis aliorum sententiam yel ita referre, ut tota ex eorum etiamnum 
pendeat mente, vel etiam tanquam triiam proponere atque tuu confirmatam, 
qnamque ipse jam fecerit suam. Prior si locum liabet ratio, imptrfeetuan con- 
jnnctivi poni solct ; si posterior, prcetmt" {Wagner^ ap. Kriiger,) 
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subjunctive, token they form a part of the whole meaning of the 
proposition.' 

If such a clause only limits or describes a particular term of the 
proposition, without fairly making apart qf U, the verb will be in the 
indicative. 

468. {d) In sentences dependent on an infiniUve, the pres. or 
perf. 9ubj, are found, where the general rule requires the imperf. 
or plupetf. ; but not vice verslL. 

In other words, the prea. and perf, tubj, may stand (instead of the 
imperf, or pluperf.) after the per/. inffnUioe ; and also after the prt», or 
fut. infinitive when they depend on a,p<ut tense. 

469. (a) Cicero dicebat : tria esse omnino genera quae in dis- 

ceptationem cadere possiat : quid jiat, factum, 
futururave sit^ Cicero used to say thai there were 
only three kinds of questions that could faUinio 
controversy : what was doing, what had been done^ 
and what would happen, - 

(h) Themistocles certiorem eum fecit, id agi ut pon% 
quern ille in Hellesponto fecerat, dissolveretur, 
Themistocles sent him word, that it was intended to 
break doion the bridge which he had made over the 
Hellespont. 

(c) Indignum videbatur populum Romanum ab iisdem 
Etruscis obsideri, quorum ssepe exercitus fuderit, 
It seemed an indignity that the Roman people should 
be besieged by those very Etruscans, whose armies 
they had often routed, 
Certum est hominum causiL factum esse mundum quae- 
que in eo sint ^ omnia, It is certain, thai the world 
and every thing in it was made for man, 

(d) With injtn, prea. or Jut, 

(1) fHxitiJtie said) ; dUxbatg dixerais dietunu erat, 



s Itf that is, they form an essential part of the leading proposition, being 
Included in the object^ the purpoae^ or the drcumatamst mppoaed. (Z.) 

k <Tantam rerum ubertatem natura largitaest, ut ea, qum gignuntury donata 
eonsulto nobis videantur.' Here ea <pue gigmmtur are the actual produeUoM of 
nature. (Z.) 
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5 intelligere { ^^^ ^^'^ ^^ ^^ hortia,! 

"^ i inteUectunim esse ] ^^^^ ^S^** i^' ^«^) »^°«^«- .^ , ^ 

( quid acturua easei (or aeturua au) nostub 

(2) And (after any tense of cUco, &c.) 

C <quid ageret (or ogroO l^ostis. 

se inUlUxiaae i quid egiaaet (or egerit) hostis. 

' quid acturua eaaet (or adurus nQ hostis. 

470. Vocabulary 64. 

(Prepositions Ebga, IntkBi Ob, Pxb.) 
Ebga, aee. : Towabds {o£ fofeorabU dispositions).!! 
Intbb,! tux, : Between ; among; in the midst o^ during. 
On the journey, inter viam. 

They love me and eadi Uher^ et nos et inter at amant. 

Ob, cuxua. ; on account of. 
Before my eyes, ob ocolos. 

Peb, aoc, Thbough (of pUuce^ Hme^ and iruana). By (of the seo- 

ondary agent™ by whom we do any thing ; and in adjuroHima, in which 

it is separated from its noun by pronowM— ' per ego te,' dc). By ths 

leave of (digladientur per me licet : for any thing I care). 

Per se ^ by him, t&c, aUme (ipse per Be), for ita oum aake ; naiuraUy; 

of itself J Ac. 
Per in permagnua, pergratuay Ac, is often aqparated from the a<yeo- 
tive ; * per mihi .... gratum feceris.' 

471. (a) {Eng.) To malce a bridge over a river (See Ex. 469 (6)). 

(Lot.) To malce a bridge in a river. 
(6) {Eng.) The town in question, 
{Lai.) The town de quo agiiur. 

Exercise 68. 

[Translate the ^clauses marlced thus (t) both as the apeaker'a, and as the 

narrator' a.] 

472. Catilina informs (them) that he had sent forward Man- 
lius to the great body of men" f whom he had prepared to take 
arms.^* They warn them to depart from all the islandsf which 



i KrOger : who observes, that the use of the preaent, Ac, may often be explained 
by the purpose of the writer, to intimate that what is said, atiU and generally 
helda good: and that sometimes there may be what Hermann calls a ^miutatio 
ineertarum aeTitentiarum in certaaf' but that in many other passages no reason 
can be discovered for the employment of the prea, and perf. rather than the in^ 
perf, and pluperf. 

k Rarely of ho^ile dispositions. (Z.) 

1 Irder sometimes stands between two substantives: 'Fiesulas «n/«r Arre- 
tlumque.' 

» For instance, to send a letter ' by a slave' (|>er aervnm). 

• Ad eun multitudinem. 
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are between Italy {ItaUa) and Africa. He had contracted to 
buiW a bridge .over the river* Danube {Itter, triy p. 14, 9, a). 
He answered, that custom, f which is a second nature, vhu on 
our side. Let them go away for any thing I care. He answered 
that he feared the waves, f which were such as he had never seen 
before. He answered that you, f such is your temperance, p were 
already well. He said that he was the first who* accomplished 
that journey. They cry out, ' Why are these (questions) asked ? 
(460, c.) who is so powerful as to be able to perform all ha 
wishes ? ' (68, d.) 



478. (a) The ace, and tn/En. with ne in the oblique narration 
resembles, but must be distinguished from, its use 
to express emotion in direct narration.^ 
(a) Adeofte hominem infelicem esse quemquam, ut ego 
sum ! That any man Jmng should he so unfortu* 
naie as I am! 

Exercise 69. 

[In what mood aie qwutionM if appeal asked in obttque narration % 460, e.J 
474. That you should be able {inf. pres,) to bear this ! That 
you should say this ! He said that we ought not to learn many 
things, but much. They cried out, ' Could any man bear thb ? 
Would she never see them without calling them betrayers of 
their country (88, c) ? Let her learn (they said) to govern het 
tongue.' — ^I fear that nohody will prefer a capital charge against 
him. They say that Caius has been accused of bribery ; which 
(36, b) I shall not easily be induced to believe.' He says that 



• *Riytt8' brooks 'fluvins' river; 'amnis* h broody deep river. 'Flninen' 
(property the *atream,* flu-imen) is also used as a general term for * river* (being 
used here of the Danube) ; especially when there is reference to its stream. 

V In a sentence of this kind, consider whether the reporter of the answer 
should be represented as making U hie own; if so, the euitj. present should be 
used by 466 (a). 

^ For which tU with the eubj. is also found : T^ene ut ttUa ree Jrangat?-^ 
T8d ego tU adverser? 

' Obb. Credo, which takes a dot* of the person believed, takes an ace. of tha 
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he has not received the letters which I sent hitn (32, c). Who 
will deny that it is the duty of a Christian to keep his word ? 
Who will deny that it is wise^' to have death always before one's 
eyes ? They replied, that they sent the letter by a slave. They 
answer, that the town in question is two hundred (Roman) miles 
from Rome. I had perished, if you had not succoured me. 



XXIII. 
§ 60. < Qui ' toith Subjunctive. 

475. * Q^i * takes the Indicativo, only when it refers to a particular object in 
the most dear and direct way ; when there is no vagueness or indefinite- 
ness whatever in the reference. 

But when its reference w at all vague or indefinite, it governs the 
subjunctive. 

476. Qui therefore governs the ayJbjunetive whenever the object described 
by the relative could not, as it were, be 9een and touched. Whenever it 
does not describe an indimdual object^ but only refers it (or tkem) to a 
particular class by a mark common to all the class, it governs the subjunc- 
tive. When therefore for ^wJiOf* ^uphichy* we might substitute 'of fucft 
a kind as to,* *9uch that,* &c., qui governs the subjunctive. 

(a) Qui with the indicative may refer an object to a class, but 
it then describes it (or them) in the most definite way. < Qui non 
defendit amicum, quum potest.' ' A man who actually does not 
defend his friend when he can.' 

477. Vocabulary 65. 

(Phrases after which qui is generally indefinite, and therefore takes 
the subjunctive.) 
Some men ; or there are some who, sunt qui. 
There are not wanting men who, non desunt qui. 

(Negatives and viatuallt negatives.) 

Who is there? quisest? 

How few there are 1 quotusquisque est ? 

Quotusquisque est is used interrogatively and in the ringvkar; i. e., 
how many does each man who belongs to the class make? duotus 
est? being 'how many does he make?' So, too, nenw: nihil eai; an 
uUus, Ac. 



thing believed: and though */ am believed* is ^mihi crediiur,* it must be 'ego 

credor* (tu crederis, Ac.) whep an tn/fn, immiediaiety follows (/ am believed to 

ha»e done Ode), 

8 



We haye reason to rejoice^ 
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(RbFBSIO, IHYBinO, BABSO.) 

There are found persons who^ reperiuntur, inveniuntur, qui." 
You may find, reperias, inyenias qui, &c. 

(Nihil xbt quod, Ac. Nihil habeo quod, Ac.) 

' est quod gaudearaus = ' there is some- 
thing of such a kind that we should 
rejoice on account of it.' < Quod' as 
an ace, nod, pron. (196, /".) going 
with gaudeo. 

What is there that rou can com- ? < j « j w.. < » 
. . .^ ' t quid est quod qu6ri posais 7 

We have no reason to desire, non est quod desideremus. 

Tou have no reason to buny, nihil est quod festines. 

478. (a) {Eng.) I have nothing to accuse old age qf, 
(Lot.) I have nothing whidi I may accuse old age (quod incusem 

senectutem). 
(6) {Eng.) A pen to write with. 

{Lot.) A pen loith whkh one may write, 
(e) {Eng.) Men who abound in silver, in gold (and), in estates. 

{Lot.) Men who abound in silver, leho in gold, who in estates. 
(d) {Eng.) Men who abound neither in silver, nor gold, nor estates. 

{Lat.) Men who do not abound in silver, not in gold, not in estates. 

479. VOOABULART 66. 

To drive away, abigBre, 6g, act. 

Stick, bacillum,t 1, n. 

Bird, avis," is, f. 

Puts lay down, or aside, ponCre,'' p»su, pttsit. 

To crossover, trjyicere, j6c, ject. 

To allow it to happen, committSre (ut, with aubj.). 



■ Obs. With turn, rep«rto, habeo, dc., qiii with the indicative is found, when 
it expresses particular objects in the most definite way. This is naturally 
oltener the case when qui relates to the subject, which is mostly a particular 
cijed (or atjeds), than when it relates to the predicate, which is generally some 
doss in which the subject is contained. Tum primura reperta sunt, quaa per 
tot annos rempublicam exedire: not * there were found evils which preyed on, * 
Ac.' but ' the evils which have actually preyed on the state for so many years, 
were then found for the first time.' 

t A diminutive of baetUvm. 

" Vobteres are all ' winged creatures,^ insects included. Avis is the general 
name for ' bird :* < ales * is the word in poetry and the language of the augurs for 
the larger birds, especially the eagle. In augury, alites were the birds whose 
Jlight, osctnes the birds whose song or cry, was prophetic. (D.) 

^Ponere aliquid, 'to lay down* a thing; 'toget'it out qfourhandsg* ^togsi 
rid of it.' Locare and coUooare are < to put a thing in its right ploes :' * to piae$* 
advisedly for some purpose. 
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To be on the point o^ Ineo esse (ut, with«ti5/.). 

Jewel, gemma, ae, /. 

Unburied, inhumatus, a, um. 

Exercise 70. 

480. Diogenes ordered himself to be cast forth unburied. 
Then'' his friend said: *To the birds and beasts?' 'By no 
means,' said he, ' but put' a stick by me, to drive them away 
with (478).' — There are some who think that Caius is pretending. 
There were some who thought that Caius was pretending. There 
are not wanting persons, who deny that the rule of expediency is 
the same cis thai of honour. There are found some, who say 
that we should not cultivate virtue. It is incredible how weary 
I am of life. We must cross over that sea which (48) you call 
ocean. There are some who think, that the best thing we have 
(53) will be lost. They cry out, that we shall lose the best thing 
we have. We have no reason to hurry. I have nothing to 
accuse you of (478). You have reason to rejoice, that you have 
concealed these things from your father. You will scarcely find 
any one to believe this. He was on the point of being killed. 
Had you rather be like one^^ (212, x) of these persons who abound 
in gold, in silver, in jewels, or (like) C. Fabricius, who had none 
(nihil) of those things ? How few there are, who have death 
always before their eyes ! 



§ 61. 'Qui' toith the subjunctive continued, 

481. Qui takes the subjunctive, when it introduces the ground 

of the assertion in the antecedent clause. 

(a) Here there is some difficulty in determining whether qui is vsed 



^ := 0/ thai time^ turn. 
Then < ^ after that, inde, deinde. 
' z^tiierefore^ igitur, itaque. 
> Ponitote. The forms of the imperative in to, tote^ rUo, are used in solemn 
commands and prohibitions, such as lawst •wills, &c. 

y [G. xxziY.] f;^ ' On6* often means ^aorne one* (aliquis), or 'acerkdn mu 
(quidam). 
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definUdy or not. *Be toaa laughed ai by all the reetj who did not ac- 
knowledge these faults to belong to Socrates;' this seems definite 
enough, but it is in the Latin, * qui turn agnoscerent.' 
(fi) When therefore for * who ' may be substituted *for he {ahe^ U^ &c*y 
the verb should be the subjunctive. 

482. For qui alone, utpote ^to, quippe qtdy*- ut qui are also used, 
generally with the subjunctive. 

483. Qui takes the suhjunctive, when it has the force of ut with 
a personal or possessive pronoiu.^ 

It has this force after (1) digmUf indignuay idoneuSy Ac, 

(2) tarn, taUsj ejuamodi^ in (mcA), dkc. 

(3) comparatives with ^uam. 

(4) ia gurn^ ( == talis sum), *Iam a man too.* 
(6) quis sum? 

(6) when it expresses a purpose, 
(a) When ^t zsutitj and introduces a conaetjuencef the perf. subj. may 
be used for the imperfect by 418. Zeno nullo modo ia erait qui, ut 
Theophrastus, nervos virtutis indderit. Cic. Acad. i. 10, 35. [al. 
incideret.'] 

484. Qui governs the subjunctive, when we may substitute for 
it, * although,' * since,' * because,' * seeing that,' &c. with a personal 
pronoun. 

(a) Qui takes the subjunctive after unus and solus, signifying 
'alone,' 'only.' 

485. Qui, in narrative, is followed by the suhj. of the imperfect 

and pluperfect, to express a repeated action taking place in past 

iime,^ 

The relative adverbs (u&i, qua^ Ac.) govern the subjunctive of theM 
tenses in the same way ; and as far as they can be substituted for the 
relative, they follow the rules above given. 



■ This of course will not apply to the use of qui to introduce a new sentence, 
where we use ^fcr he^ Ac, 

• Utpote qui, quippe qui = *fna*mMcfeas they;' ^for they.* Grotefend re- 
marks that utpotet quippe may generally be translated by ^ namely f* *ihat ia,* 
Our *aa being* will often give the force of them still better: they often stand 
before attrUndivea only. * (Democrito) quippe homini erudiiOf t&c' 

b Thus qui'='Ui ego^ tUtu, ut ilUi ut 9u», ut voa^ ut iUi; through all their 
cases. So, cyjua-s:^ ut meua, iuuSf dkc. : quorum = ut noater^ veater^ <&c. 

f But *ut* iB sometimes used after *is ea* Ac. 'Neque enim ia m, Catilina, 
«/ te . . . . ratio a furore revocarit.' (Cic. Cat. i. 9, 22.) Te is here emphatic. 

d Examples of qui and relative adverbs used of repeated actions are : * Nee 
quisquam Pyrrhum, qua tuliaaet impetum, sustinere valuit.' ' Semper habiti 
sunt fortissimi, qui summam imperii potirenhtr.* (Z.) 
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486. The kind of sentences in which the' relative may be thus 

introduced in Latin, will be best learned by examples. 

(a) (Eng.) He was despised by thenif for they saw through him. 

r He was despised by them, who saw through him (mbj.), 
(Lot.) < He was despised by them, at-being who saw through him 
t {mibj.). 
(6) {Eng.) He deserves (or, does not deserve) to be loved. 

{Lot.) He is worthy, (or, unworthy) j ^^<^ '^^^"^ ^ ^*^* 
^ ^ ''^ ' '^^ whom you «^ou«toi»«. 

(c) {Eng.) He is not a. proper person to be received. 

{Lot.) He is not a proper person j «f '^"'^ ?* '''^^'^: 

( vAom you ahould recewe, 

{d}{Eng.) None are so good <u never to sin. 

{Lot.) None are so good, who never sin (n<&;.). 
(e) (^n^.) None are so great, as to be independent. 

{Lai.) None are so great, who are independent {avbj.). 
if) {Eng.) Of such a kind (or, such) Ihai we can neglect duties for tkeir 
sake. 

{Lot.) Of such a kind, for the sake of vMeh we can neglect dutiei. 
(g) {Eng.) Too short to be the whole life of man. 

{Lot.) Shorter than which can be f the whole life of man. 

(h) (Ens' ) 5 ^®^®fi*8 greater than I can requite. 
I Benefits too great to be requited. 

{Lot.) Benefits greater than whichs I can requite. 
C I am not a man to believe this, 
(i) {Eng.) < I am not 80 fooliahy simple^ &c., as to believe this. 
( I am not one who believe b this. 

{Lai.) I am not he {is) who would believe {qui putem), 
(j) {Eng.) Who am I, that my writings should be honoured thus? 

{Lot.) Who am I, whose writings should be honoured thus ? 
{k) {Eng.) They sent ambassadors, to sue for peace. 

{Lat.) They sent ambassadors, ti;^ a^ou^ «ue for peace. 
(Z) {Eng.) He deserves praise {or blame) for having done this. 

{Lai.) He deserves praise {or blame) who did this («u6;.). 
(m) {Eng.) Wretched man that I i ^m, who thought, t&c. 

{Lot,) O me miserable, who thought, &c. {qui withni^;.). 



* Dignus {or indignus) qui ametur. 

f Quam quae sit, or possit esse. (See Difierence of Idiom 94.) 
' Quam quibus gratiam referre possim. 

b Obs. The verb after qui takes the person of ego^ tu^ Ac, not of * it ' or num, 
verson. 

' / am not one who much or oft ddight 

To season my fireside with personal talk,* Ac, 

{Wordsworth.) 
i * O me miserum I* or * me miserum I' The interjections O, heu^ prohl tak« 
the ace. ; hei and va the dative; en and ecce the nam, orthe ooe. (the latter 
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Exercise 71. 

[Translate 'lamnoi one who think.* 486. t.] 
487. We must take care to use such (is) a liberality as (qui) 
may be of service to our friends, (and) hurt nobody. There is 
no doubt, that the Gauls are too brave to be conquered (486, g) 
in one battle. Those eternal fires, which (48) we call stars, are 
too many to be numbered. He is a proper person to be received 
(486, c) into your friendship. Nothing is so valuable,^ that we 
should barter for it our faith and our liberty. No one can be 
so great, as (483, (2) ) never to require the services of his friends. 
The benefits, of which' ^ you have conferred upon me very many, 
are greater than I can repay (486, A). I am not one who think 
that this world and every thing that is in it, was made by chance. 
There are some who believe, that this most beautiful world and 
all that is in it, was made by some chance or other. Who am I, 
that all men should consult my interest (486, j) ? Who will deny, 
that this life is too short to he the whole life of man ? You are 
the only person (484, a) on whom the safety of the state depends. 
'If Cato had died, Cicero would have been the only person on 
whom the safety of the state depended. I am not so simj^ (486, i) 
as to deny this. 



' XXIV. 

§ 62. Quum toith the Indicative. 

488. Since quum with the indicative^ is far less common than 
with the subjunctive, it is important to get a clear notion when it 
should take the indicative. 



chiefly in Comedy. Z.) The ooc. of personal pronouns may stand in the ace. 
without the interjtctum, and even other words are so used. 

k Tanti, . . . quo vendamus ^ ut eo vendamus. 

1 When ^uum, aaiteqiuant priuaquamf <&c., take the indu^tvety either (1) the oc- 
currence is connected with a state that presents itself vividly to the speaker's 
recollection, or with a fixed and definitely marked point qf time : or (2) it falls 
without preparation or notice into the middle of another action (which Is sus- 
pended or broken ofif by it), and thus is naturally described in an unconnected 
abrupt mannor. {Bartimg, PartikeUehre, ii. 335.) 



§ 62. 489, 490.] quvm with indicative. 175 

(a) Quum takes the indicative when it simply marks the time, 
without carrying with it any notion of a cause or occasion. 

< When' marks the time in this definite way, and is to be translated 
by quum with the indicative, when * then * might be substituted for it. 

' It was night when he left the room/ b: <it was night : then he left 
the room. 

(b) Quum takes the indicative when, though it does introduce a 
tause or occasion of what is stated in the principal sentence, it 
nevertheless describes the time in a very marked manner, refer, 
ring to turn, nunc, &c., or some noun of time expressed or under- 
stood in the principal clause. 

(c) Quum takes the indicative, when what is said in the prin- 

cipal clause is not only contemporaneous with the action expressed 

in the quum clause, but is actually included in it. 

When a *tDhen* clause stands in this kind of close relation to its 
principal clause, the participial eubetaantive under the government of ' m ' 
may generally be substituted for it. 

* When you censvre them, you censure me.' 

* In censuring them, you censure me.' 

{d) There are two less common meanings in which quum goes 
with the indicative : 

(1) When it means * since ' of time.™ 

(2) When it is equivalent to quod, after gaudeo, gratulofy dec. 

489. The meanings in which *quum* always takes the subjunctive, are 
einee, inaamtuhj a«, although^ whereas. In the sense of ' when * it takei 
the subjunctive, when the statement introduced by *when* is also the 
eauee or occasion of what is asserted in the principal clause. 

With the vmperf. and pluperf. quum generally takes the subjunctive, 
though the notion of a cauety or even of an occasion^ is hardly, if at all, 
perceptible. * duum Agesilaus reoertereiur . . . decessit'* {Com. 
Nep. I. 8, 6.) 

490. (a) Jam ver appetebat, quum Hannibal ex hibernis movUy 

The spring was already drawing on when Hannibal 
mowed from his winter quarters, 
(h) Ager quum multos annos quievit, uberiores efferre 
fructus solet, Afield, when it has lain fallow mamtf 
years, generally produces mme abundant crops. 



» Ex eo tempore quo. Obs. That the pree. is used. (See 4d0, d) 
• Or quum with the indie, of impeif. and plupetf. 



176 qjJVK WITH INDICATIVE. [§ 62. 491, 492. 

(c) Quum in portum dicoy in urhem dico, When I say 

into the port, ^ say into the city. (In saying into 
the port, I say, &c.) 

(d) Nondum centum et decern anni sunt, quum de pecu- 

niis repetundis a L. Pisone lata lex est, It is not 
yet a hundred and ten years since the law ahout ex- 
tortion was carried by L. Piso. 
Gratulor, quum tantum vales apud Dolabellum, I con- 
grafulaie you on your influence with Dolahella. 

491. (a) {Erig.) In attacking one, you attack all. 

(Lai.) When you attack one, you attack all (quum with indie.), 

(b) (Eng.) It is many years since he was first in my debt.>> 
(Lot.) There are many years, token he it in my debt. 

(c) (Eng.) I congratulate you on your influence with Caius. 

(Lai.) I congratulate you, when you avail so mudi with (apud) Caiufi. 

(d) (Eng.) I do not Wee to be abused. 

(Lai.) I am not abused willingly (libenter). 

492. Vocabulary 67. 

This being so ; this being the case, quiB quum ita sint. 

' quum (to denote the ground on which a 
judgment is formed) ; quoniam = 
^ I quum, jam (used when the ground is 

I an acknowUdgedJiad^). 

Not that— but $ ^°° quod— sed : non quod p (with sub- 

^ i junct.). 

To be spoken ill o^ male audire (' to hear ill '). 

quod (with xndic.y except where 

nc. is required for some other 

Because, <^ reason. — Quta introduces a «<ric<cat»« 

of the effect: quod the concevoed caute 
or ground of an action). 
1 don't at all doubt, nuUus dubito.<i 

How insignificant, quam nullus. 

To congratulate, grattLlari, gratulatus. 

■ Multi sunt anni quum ille in sere meo est. 

Quanifo is sometimes used in this sense ; and also quntm. ' Itaque, quando 
▼estrsB cautiones infirmse sunt GrsBculam tibi misi cautionem.' (C. Fam. vii. 
18.) • Tu quum inatituistif .... scribe ad me.* (C. Fam. vii. 32.)— Ut has 
sometimes the meaning of though : * ui desini vires, tamen est laudanda 
voluntas.* 

P For non quod^ we often find non eo or ideo quod : but also non quo : all with 
subj. * Not as if md* ia * non quin.* 

4 This expression belongs to the language of common conversation, not to 
books. 



maie auaire 
Tquia; quod 
I the subjui 
< reason. — ( 



§62. 493, 494.] quum with indicative. 177 

rpQ ^j^jjg J 8um5re, sumps, sumpt.; cXpgre, io,» c€p, 

c capt. 
To take hold of, prehendSre, prehend, prehens. 

To do well, prsBcIare facere. 

^^ The subject of congrattUation stands in the ace. or in the M. witk 
de or m; or in the indie, with quodf for which ^vmls sometimes used 
(See 491, c.) 

Exercise 72. 

[With what mood may interrpgativea be used in oblique appeals 7 (460, c)] 
493. This being the case, I am unwilling to leave the city. 
CsBsar, when he had conquered the Gauls (= having conquered 
the Gauls), returned to Rome. We know how insignificant the 
strength of men is. Who, when he sees this (= seeing^ or on 
seeing this), would not make merry (perf. subjJ) with you ? 
Phocion was constantly poor, though he might have been very 
rich. Is it not several years since Caius was (first) in your debt ? 
Is there any man who can be compared with Balbus ? You do 
well in loving the boy (491, a). When I assert the one, I deny 
the other. He says that, if I had conquered the Gauls, he should 
have congratulated me on my victory. I congratulate you on 
your having recovered (that you have recovered). Does any man 
Uke to be ill spoken of? I will hold my tongue, not that I believe 
the man, but because it makes no difference to me. They cried 
out, * Why did he advise this ? might they depart a finger's 
breadth from the rule of honour ? ' They asked, * Was not Caius 
nearer Rome than Labienus ? ' (question for information). They 
answer that we ought to consult the interests of those with whom 
we have to live.^'^^ 



494. VOCABULAKY 68. 

(Conjunctions that go with svbjund. only.) 

C quasi =: quam si (relating to manMr\ 
As i^ \ tanquam" = tam quam (relating to d^ 

' gru ; ' just as if '). 

' Sumimus quo utamur : capimus quod habeamus; prehendimua quod tenea* 
mus. (D.) Sumere {to take of my own free wUl and choice) is generally spoken 
of something that we may appropriate : capere {seize upon) often denotes tha 
taking what does not belong to us. (H.) 

• Also velut si, yelut, ac si {and sometimes sicut ; poettcally ceu). After to^ 

qwxmf si is often expressed, and may always be understood. 

. 8» 



178 QUUM WITH nvDiCATiY£. [§ 62. 495-497. 

Would diat, utinam. 

OtliAtt Osil 

^dummttdo (for which dum, modo aio 
Provided only, < used Beparately—' no<,' aiter these 

C words is ' 918 ')• 
It is nearij the Mine thing as ii; perinde fSre est ae sL 
As if forsooth, quasi Tcro. 

Perliaps, forsitan (ofken with ^perf, n<fr/.)- 

496. 0^ With these words the general rule for the sequence 

of tenses (40) is to he observed. The English would mislead us. 

Pugnat, quasi contendat, He fights as if he contended, 

or were contending, ^. 

Pugnavit, quasi ccnienderet^ He fought as if he had 

been contending, &c. 

496. With utinam the frcs. and per/*, are used, if the thing 

wished is not to be represented (whatever it may he) as impossible 

to he realized. The imperf, and pluperf. express wishes that are 

(in the speaker's opinion) impossibley or unUkely, to he realized, 

* Not ' after utinam is regularly ne, but very often non. 

Exercise 78. 

(Obs. In the principal clause the Ua or nc^t to which quasi or tan^ 
qiuan refers, is often expressed.) 

* 497. They saluted Caius^ (just) as if he had been consul'. 
Many, not to say all, saluted Caius, as if he had been consul. 
Would that you were consul ! Would that I had been engaged 
in that battle ! Would that I had been able to avoid suspicion ! 
Provided your word be kept, I donU care a straw for all the rest. 
Provided you do not break your word, I don't care this for all the 
rest. Would that the letter had not been written ! Live with 
men as if the immortal gods saw you. (Insert * sic ' in the princ. 
clause.) Speak with your friends, as if all men heard you. All 
m^i are calling upon me» as if forsooth it were my business to 
assist all men. Would that Varro himself would apply vigorously 
to my cause ! Perhaps some one may say, that these things are 
too small to he seen with the naked eye (pi.)* How few are 
there, who apply. vigorously to another man's cause ! 



t Sk relates more to something preeeding'wad actuallygiven .* Ua to something 
JMowmg and auppoaed. (R. and H.) 
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XXV. 

§ 63. Antequam and Priusquam. 

498. (a) When the principal verb is in the present tense, the 
verb in the clause with antequam or priusquam may be in the 
pres. indicative or subjunctive, 

499. (ft) When the principal verb is in the future, the de- 
pendent verb may be in the future perfect, or the present sub- 
junctive ; sometimes also it is found in the present indicative. 

500. (c) When the principal verb is in a past tense, the de- 
pendent verb is either in the perfect indicative or in the imperfect 
subjunctive : — ^in the perfect indicative, if there is no closer con- 
nection between the two occurrences than precedence in point of 
time, what is stated in the subordinate clause being stated as an 
actual occurrence : — in the imperfect (or, if necessary, the pluper- 
fect) subjunctive, when there is a closer connection between the 
two occurrences than that of mere precedence in point of time. 

501. And, geneTaWy, whenever there is a closer connection be- 
tween the two clauses than that of mere priority (whenever, for 
instance*, it is stated or implied to be necessary, proper, or designed 
with a view to some purpose,^ that the one action or event should 
precede the other) ; and whenever the two are contemplated as 
forming a connected sequence, the subjunctive should be used. 

502. Obs. When the stress is on the before^ ante or friia stands in the prin- 
cipal clause ; either early in it (which is their most emphatic position), 
or just before the quam^ but not forming one word with it. VVhen tiicy 
are thus emphaHc^ the verb being in past time, the perf. indicative is 
commonly used (rather than the imp. svbj.) : especially when a negor- 
Oce accompanies them : rum asUe^ nee arUe^ mm privji. 

503. (a) Ante rorat quam phut. It drops before it^ains. 



t In the following passage Livy uses the pres, where we should rather have 
expected the subj. ' Sed ante quam opprimit lux majoraque hostium agmina 
obaepiwrU iter . . . enimpamus' (zzii. 50). So too in Virgil: *Sed mihi vol 
tellus, optem, prius ima dehiscat, | Ante, pudor, quam te viotoy^ Ac. (JEn. iy. 
25.) In Nep» iii. 2, the imp. subj. is used where there seems to be only the 
iSmple relation of precedence in point of time. * Aristides interfuit pugniB navali 
apud Salamina, quss facta est prius quam ille pcend (exsilii) UberareturJ 



180 ANTEQTTAM AND FBHTSQUAM. [§ 63. 504-500. 

Tempestas minatur antequam surgai, A tempest 

threatens before it gets up, 
(h) Antequam aliquo loco consedero, longas a me literaa 

non exspectabis, Till I settle somewhere, you wiU 

not expect long Utters from me. 
Antequam de republic^ dtcam, exponam vobis bre- 

viter, &c. 
Priusquam respondeo . . . dicam, &c., (Phil. ii. 3.) 
Priusquam conar proponam, &c., (iii. de 

Orat. 25.) 
(c) HsBC omnia ante facta sunt, quam Verres Italiam 

attigit, An these things were done before Verres 

reached Italy. 
Ducentis annis ante quam Romam caperent, in Italiam 

Galli transcenderunt, The Gauls crossed over into 

Italy two hundred years before they took Rome. 

604. (1) {Eng.) A mortal body must necessarily die. 

{Lot.) It is necessary^ that a mortal body should die (Corpus mor- 
tale interire necesse est ; or intereat neoesse est ; the siibj. 
being governed by ut omitted), 
(2) {Eng,) There iff no {ivtn^ pleasantly. 

{Lot.) It cannot be Heed pleasantly ( jucimde mvi non potest). 

505. Vocabulary 69. 

(The Prepositions Pbjbteb, Sbcuvdum ) 
Pkjbtes, beside; beyond^ above (of degree); contrary to; besides; to 
say nothing qf^ except^ but 

Contrary to expectation, prsetet expectationem. 

Contrary to your custom, prseter consiietudinem tuam. 

Secundum {from sequi), * following.' AJUmg; after (of time)i 
afler^ next to; according to; in fcxoour of (with verbs of judging^ Ac). 

Ha made a decree in your &vour, secundum te decrevit. 

Exercise 74. 
[How are questions of appeal to be translated in oblique narration?] 

506. I will not leave the city before I have had an interview 
with Caius (ft). Before I set out, I had an interview with Balbus 
(c). He answered that, before he set out, he had an interview 
with Caesar. There is no living pleasantly, unless you live 
{impers, pass.) according to nature. Under the guidance of na- 
ture there is no going wrong. Contrary to expectation, the* 



§ 64. SOT-Sll.] Dxm, donec, quoad, <kc. 181 

Praetor Jias made a decree in favour of Caius, They exclaim, 
* Are not hidden dangers always the most difficult to avoid ? ' 
Who can deny, that the Praetor has made a decree in your favour ? 
This being the case, I have no doubt that the Praetor will make a 
decree in your favour. This being the case, the world must 
necessarily be governed by some wise mind. Virtue must neces- 
sarily' hate vice. I am not so foolish a^ to deny (486, i) that 
virtue and vice are contrary to each other. If I had not believed 
Caius, I should never have put myself in their power. Who is 
there who denies this ? 



XXVI. 

§ 64. Dum, Donec, Quoad, 6ic. 

507. (a) Dum, donec, quoad (= until, till) take the indicative, 
when they merely mark the time up to which the action or state 
is to be continued. 

508. (b) Dum, donec, quoad (==- until, tiU) take the subjunctive, 
when that up to which the action or state is to be continued, is to 
be represented, not as a fa>ct, but only as what may possibly occur ; 
especially when it is itself the object pursued, 

509. (c) Dum, whilst, takes a present indicative even when the 

principal verb is in a past tense. 

This arose from an endeavour to represent duration in a vivid man- 
ner. A past tense is occasionally found, e. g. ' qui dum verUus eat^ non 
vidit.' {Cic, ad. Att. i. 16.) * Q,U8B divina res dttm canficiebatury que- 
sivit,' <&c. {Nep. Hann. ii.) 

510. Dum, donec, quamdiu, quoad ° (= a« long as) take the indi- 
cative. 

511. (a) Epaminondas ferrum in corpore retinuit, qtwad renun- 

Uaium est yicisse Bceotios, Epaminondas retained 



« In the sense of ^wkilstf* *as long as^* donee always denotes a space of time 
(carried on to such a termination .* dum denotes this, but more with reference to 
the space itself^ than to its termination. Quoad marks the continuance of the 
time quite up to the point mentioned : it relates to a demonstrative expressed or 
understood in the principal clause. When the statement introduced by vhild 
is the cause or occasion of what follows, dum should be used. 



182 DVA[, DONEC, QUOAD, d^. [§ 64. 512^14. 

the spear in his body, till U was reported to Mm thai 

the BcBotians had conquered, 
(h) Diffbrant, donee defervescat ira, Let them put cff (the 

purpose of taking revenge) tXO, their anger cools* 
(c) Dum Romani ea pfirant . . . jam Saguntum oppugnO' 

baturf Whilst the Romans were making theseprepa* 

rations, Saguntum was already besieged. 

512. VOCABTTLARY 70. 

After, postquam; somdimu portwiqnani. 

Before, antequam 

Afl aoon as. \^^ primum ; quum primum ; simul ac^ 

\ or atque: (withimiic.) 
When sr as aoon as, ubi ; ut ; (with tndic.) 

(Adyerbs of place with genU.) 
Where in the world are you ? ubi terrirum es 7 

Where |n the world are we 1 ubi gentium sumuB 1 

To such a height of insolence, eo insolentis. 
To what a degree of madness, quo amentias. 

r quoad ejus facere possum (where the 
As fieur as I can, < genU, ' ejus ' relates to the preceding 

V proposition). 
As&raseanbedone;asfiiras> ^^^^ ^j^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ 

possible. ) 

To meeL { obvlam (vrith the dot : obviam, from oh, 

I via). 
To march against the oiemy, obviam ire hostibus. 
j^^^ { prttpius (with dot. or ace. (see 211) So 

* i proximo). 

(Adverbs of qwxntUy with getdt.) 

{ sat, or satis/ of what is reaUy enough ; 
afGitim of what a given person think* 
or feels enough. Affatim ss ad &tim, 
* to satiety ;* &tis bA old substantive 
from the same root as fatisco, &tigo, 
and fastidium. (D.) 
Abundantly, abunde. 

Abundance of timber, abunde matcoflce. 

613. {Eng,) Jn addiHon to tkis^ he was blind. 
(Lot,) TViere vxu added to thiSf that he was blind (Hue aceedebat, tU 

csecus eaget. With a prea, tense, accedit). 

614. i::^ With the adverbs meaning * as soon as^* the English p/tfper/ec^ should 
be translated by the pmfecL In this sense, postquam * after * is usually 



Enough, 



vfibl before polysyllables, aolit before dissyllables. (Bawngarten Ctuaimmi 
Sneton.) 



§66. 516, 616.] QUOD. 183 

IbUowed by the ptrftd indicatiye. (See note*, page 114.) When the 
phiperf, is used, the succeeding action is generally not represented as 
faUowing the other immeduUdy : e. g. P. Africanus^ posteaquambia 
eonnd et censor fuer at, L. Cottam in judicium vocavU (Cic. Div. in 
Csc. 21) : this however is not always the case : e. g. Nep. Lysand. 4 
{end) :po8tquamde suia rebus— d ixtra t, — librum—tradidii. When 
conUnued states or repeated actions are described, the principal verb 
being in the imperfect, the imp. or pluperf. is used. ' Simulac se re^ 
miaerai .... reperiebatur.* {Nep. Alcib. 1.) (Z.) 

Exercise 75. 
[How are questions of appeal to be translated in direct narration 1 427, c] 
515. As long as he was in the city, I opposed his designs. 
Men, whilst they teach, learn. Who can deny that men learn 
whilst they teach ? As soon as the business is finished,*^ I shall 
wait upon Caius. As soon as the business was finished satisfac^ 
tarily, he waited upon Caius. Wait till Caius returns.^® Let me 
know where in the world you are. Men have now arrived 
(impers. pass.) at such a height of madness, that p whilst all men 
consult their own interests, no man provides for the interests of his 
country. It is the part of a wise man, as long as he lives, to 
prefer virtue to all things. In addition to this, he was lame of one 
leg. How few are there who provide-for-the-interests of their 
country! He persuaded the Athenians to march against the 
enemy. Wait at Rome till you recover. The business is too 
d^cuU to he finished by any ^ body. It is not every tody who can 
finish such^"> a business in a few days. We learn many things 
whilst we are playing. Have we {then) need of some Greek master 
to teach us^^^ to play upon the lyre ? hei us neither ask what is 
disgraceful, nor do it p when we are asked. 



XXVII. 

§ 65. Quod. 

516. * Thai^ is expressed by ^quod, when it introduces the 
grotimf of a former staX&mefni, or the explanation of a term in a 
former proposition ; especially when it refers to a demonstrative 
pronoun or adverb expressed or implied. 

« Show the ambiguity of this sentence by translating it in two ways. 



184 QT70D. [§65.517-521. 

Such pronounB and adyerbs are idf Jute, iOud: €0, itUo, iddreOf prop' 
tereOf tnterea, iia, torn, mc, (f«. 

517. Verbs of the affections {rejoice, grieve, wonder, &c.,) are 
followed by quod, or by the accusative with the infinitive.' 

518. Quod takes the indicative, except when it introduces the 

ground of another person's judgment or conduct; when it takes 

the subjunctive (by 461). 

Of coarse it must be followed by the subjunctive in obUque narration : 
and it must be remembered that when an ace. with infin. follows a verb 
of waying, Ac, the narration it oblique. 

51d« The ground of an accusation is, of course, in the sub- 
junctive (by 461); so also the reason for which another person 
praises or blames any body. 

620. * Quod * with a verb is often the proper way of translating the partir 
eipial nihstantivt under the government of a preposition. 

(1) (Eng.) He accused him qf having betrayed the king. 

{'Lat. ) He accu^d him, t?ud he had betrayed the king {quod with 

(2) {Eng,) Hia Jiaving epared the conquered, is a great thing. 
( Lat, ) That he spared the conquered, is a great thing. 

(or) TTiat (or, thie) that he spared the conquered, is a great 
thing.7 

(3) {Eng,) He praised (or blamed) him, /or having done this. 
( Lat. ) He praiaed (or blamed) him, that he had done this. 

{Qiwd with suJbj.: the indicative y<ro\M intimate that the narrator 
believed him to have actually done it.) 

(4) {Eng,) Many persons admire poems toithout understanding them. 
( Lat. ) Many persons admire poems, nor understand them. 

(neque intelligunt.) 

(5) {Eng.) Tou cannot be ruined trithotU ruining others. 
( Lat, ) Tou cannot be ruined eo as not to ruin others. 

{ut non > with nifr/.) 

521. Vocabulary 71. 

To be praised t grieve for. i ^^^^ jf""* ^^^^^ ^^^ ««• ^'^ '^^ 

i with de). 



X Qtioet, introducing the statement as a/oc^, is naturally better suited to the 
past than to the present. * Gkiudeo quod scripsisH ' is better than ' te seripsisse.' 
(Z.) With verbs that express an emotion or feeUng {gaudeo^ doUo^ mxror)^ the 
ace. with inf. is the more common : with those that express the mantfestation 
of an emotion or feeling {Jaudo^ rqrrehendOf accuso, jn4sereor, gratias ago, grat- 
iitor, eonsolor), quod is preferred, (Z., 8th ed.) 

7 Magnum est hoc, quod victor victis pepercit. 

> Or * quin ' if the sentence is of a negative character. 

* /Mere is tofeelpain or sorrow; mwrere is to show it by outward signs that 



§ 65. 522.] QUOD. 185 

Grieve ; grieve for, mcBrSre, mcestus (with ace, or abl,). 

To mourn ; bewail, lugere, lux, luct. 

To be glad, leetari, Isetatus. 

To rejoice, gaudere,b gavisus sum. 

Bxceedingly, vehementer. 

To recruit oneself, se ref ic6re. 

(The Preposition db.) 
Db, coneemingj aboui; doun from; from (Cicero has, audire de ali* 
quo : so emere, conducere de aliquo) : q/j with partitives : hy or aooord' 
ing tOi of advice (de consilio meo) ; with words of time ; &c. 

In the middle of the night, medi& de nocte. « 

By night, de nocte. 

Late at night, multi de nocte. 

On purpose, de industria. 

To know a man byfeice, de facie nosse. 

Unexpectedly, de improviso. 

Exercise 76. 

[In sentences dependent on an irt/Sn., what tenses are sometimes found instead 
of the tm;>er^and ^Iviperf, subj.l 469, c2.] 

522. Know that I do not know the man even by face. I am 
exceedingly glad that you have finished the business to your 
satisfaction. I rejoice that you have obtained a triumph for a 
victory over the Gauls. 1 shall wait at Rome till I recruit myself. 
He answered that he was going to remain at Rome till he had 
recruited himself. I will not leave Rome before I have recruited 
myself. Caius praises the greatest poets without understanding 
them. I had rather be a good man toithout seeming (one), than 
seem one without being (so) [Translate with w<]. Would you 
prefer being wise without seeming (so), or seeming wise without 
being so ? I did not fear that any one would grieve for the death 
of abandoned citizens. No one ever grieved more for the death 



are invcltafUcary^ arising . from an irreaistible feeling (and thus mcertre and 
mcBTor rise above dolere and dolor) ; lugere is to show it by conventional signs ; 
to mourn. (D.) 

b GaudereiBtofedloj \ UstaH isto show iXhj joyful hoka^&c. (D.) Doder- 
lein thinks Cicero mistaken when he makes lastari express an exvUing^ triumph' 
ant joy, gaudere a more temperate delight. But covld Cicero be mistaken on 
9uch a point, involving no principle of etymology, but only a correct perception of 
the relative force of two words in- common use 7 At all events, according to 
D6derUin^» own explanation, Uetarif expressing the manifestcUion of joy in con- 
sequence of an trresiMtibleJeeUng^ might be expected to rise above ^iicfere, just 
asm<Brer« ahoYe daUre, 
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of his only son, than he gripved for that of his father. Why 
Bhould V now bewail the life of men ? This being the case, what 
reason have we^*' for bewailing the death of abandoned citizens ? 
How few are there, who would bewail the death of Caius ? 
They p set upon the enemy unexpectedly, and put them to flight. 
He did it in such a manner (ita) that it seemed to be done on 
purpose. 



XXVIII. 
§ 66. The Roman Calendar. 

523. The Roman months were of the same number of days as 
the English months, but were differently divided. 

524. The first day of the month was called the Kalends (Ea- 
lends) : the Nones (Nonse) fell on the J^h or seventh : the Ides 
(Idus, uum, f.) were always eight days after the Nones, that is, 
on the thirteenth or J^teenth, 

525. In March, July, October, May, 
The Nones were on the seventh day. 

(And therefore the Ides on the jyieenihJ) 

526. Days between the Kalends and the Nones were reckoned 

by their distance from the Nones : those between the Nones 

and the Ides by their distance from the Ides : those after the 

Ides by their distance from the Kalends^ of the following month. 

Hence a day after the fifteenth of JIfay, would be such a day before 
the Kalends of Jwm, 
627. Suppose we take the ikird of March; this is a day before the Nones of 
March, which happens on the atoervth. Now 7 — 3 = 4 : but the Ro- 
mans reckoned bath days tn, so that they would call the third of March 
not thefourthf but ihejifth day before the Nones. • 

528. To suit this Roman way of reckoning, we must subtract 
the given day from the number of the day on which the Nones or 
Ides fall increased by one. If the day be one before the Kalends, 
we must subtract from the last day of the month increased by two. 
If the remainder be two, the day will be pridie ; because the day 
the Romans would call the second day before, was ' the day be» 
fore,* as we speak. 
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529. Thus take the 3rd, 9thj 23rd of June : 

(1) In June the Nones are on the fifth: therabre three must be sub- 
tracted from (5 f- 1 =r ) ^ ; and the remainder being 3, the day is 
* the third day before the Ncmes of June.* 

(2) In June the Nones being on the fifth, the Ides are on the thirteenth^ 
and the subtraction must be from fourteen. Hence subtract 9 from 
14 : the remainder being 5, the day is the fifth day before the Ides of 
June. 

(3) Since June has thirty days, we must subtract from thirty-two. 
Hence substract 23 from 32 { the remainder being 9, the day is the 

vxn^ day before the Kedenda of July, 

Ci?- (The adjective forms are used with the months,® and Idus 
is fern.) 

530. To express tphen ? 

*■ On the third before the Kalends of March ' fs by rule ' die tertio ante 
Kaiendas Martias,' which was shortened by the omission of die and 
ante into ' tertio Kalendaa Martias ' or ' iii. KcU. Mart.* 

But another form is used (almost exclusively) by Cicero and 
lAvy; this form is *ante'diem tertium Kalendaa Martiaa* shortened 
into * a. d. iii. Kal. Mart.^ a form which cannot be explained gram- 
nuUically, 

This ante-diem came to be treated as an indeclinable substantive, and 
the prepositions ady in, ex, were prefixed to it, as to other substantives 
of time. 

531. [Whenl on what day ?"] 

Natus est Augustus ix. Kalendas Octohres, Augustus 
was horn on the twenty-third of September (32 — 
9=23.) 

Claudius natus est Kahndis Augustis, Claudius was 
horn' on the first of August. 

Claudius obiit {or excessit) m. Idus OctohreSy Claudius 
died on the thirteenth of October (16 — 3=13.) 

Meministine me ante diem (a. d.) xii. Kalendas Novem- 
hres dicere in Senatu ? Bo you remember that I spoke 
in the Senate on the 2lst of October ? (33 — 12=21.) 
[Against or by such a day : for such a day.] 

Consul comitia zn ante diem tertium Nonas Sextiles 



« Thede forms are, Januarius, Februarius, Martius, Aprils, Mains, Junius^ 
Ctnfntilis (or Julius), Sextilis (or Augustus), Septem-, Octo-, Novem-, Decern* 
Mb, 
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( ss Augustus') edixit, The Consul fixed ike elections 

by an edict far the third qf August (6—3=3.) 
In ante dies octcvum et septimum Kalendas Octohres 

comitiis dicta dies, The time of the elections is fixed 

for the twentyfourth and twenty-fifth qf September 

(32—8=24). 
Capuam venire jussi sumus ad Nonas Februarias^ 

We are ordered to come to Capua by the fifth of 

February. 

582. Vocabulary 72. 

i oomitia, 5rum (propeily/ the assembling 
Elections, } of the people ' for the purpose of elect- 

' ing the consuls, &c. <&c.). 

To my election \ *^ "®* comitia (1. e. to the meeting at 

' ( which I am to be elected or rejected). 

To suffer, sinSre,* eSv, sit ; pXti, ior, passus. 

To lose flesh, corpus amittSre. 

To stay (in a place), commorari. 

To compel, cOgPre, coSg, coact. 

The day before the Ides, prldie Idus : or pridie Iduum. 

To fix by edict, edicere (with aec,). 

It is worth while, operas pretium est. 

533. (a) {Eng.) Jruteadqfreadingf he is at play. 

{Lot.) He is at play, whereat he ought to read (quum ddteat), 
(6) {Eng.) Jnetead of growing rich, he is growing poor. 

{Lot.) He is growing poor, v^iereas he might grow rich (quum /wmeQ. 

634. (c) {Eng.) JF\ir from thinking this, I hold, <frc. 

{Lai,) It taw far off (hat I should think this, that I hold, Ac. (tan- 
tum abest ut — ^ut,* Ac.) 

Exercise 77. 

635. Tiberius died on the sixteenth of March. Nero was bom 



d The months of July and August were called Qum/i^w, SexHlia respectively, 
( =s the ffth and tixth month, reckoning from Mardi^ the old beginning of the 
year,) till those names were exchanged for Julius and At^uatus in honour of the 
first two CsBsars. 

* Sinere is properly * to let go,* * not to stop,* pati is, 'not to prohibit .*' sinere has 
for its immediate object the person acting, pati the action itself: sinere is comf 
manly, though not exclusively, followed by vi with the subj. : pati by the ooe. 
with infn, (D.) 

* Tantum abest ut nostra miremur, ut . . . . nobis ipse non satisfaciat Demos- 
thenes. Sometimes the second tU is omitted, the clause having vix or etiaant 
* tantum abfuit ut inflammares nostros animos: somnum vix tenebamua.' 
(ac Brut. 80.) 
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on the fifteenth of December. Caius was born on the fifteenth 
of October. Balbus died on the twelfth of August. Vitellius 
was born on the 24th of September ; or, as some (say), on the 
seventh of September. The Consul has fixed (by edict) the elec- 
tions for the 21st of July. 1 believe that the elections will be 
fixed £oT the ninth of April. Say that I shall not be angry with 
him, if he does not come*® to my election. I am compelled to 
stay here till I recruit myself: for I have lost both flesh and 
strength. There are some who think that the elections will be 
fixed for the ninth and tenth of July. Instead of being with me, 
he is at his c^n house. Instead of being very rich (as he might 
have been), he is very poor. Instead of applying vigorously to 
the affair, he is gone into the country. I am so far from praising, 
that I can scarcely restrain myself from calling you a betrayer 
of your country. I am so far from believing any body (no mat- 
ter who lie may be), that I scarcely believe you. I was so far 
from being ill spoken of, that all men praised me. There were 
some who laughed. 



XXIX. 

§ 67. Connection of Propositions hy the Relative, 

ImperaUve forms. 

536. Any relative pronoun or adverb may be used for the cor- 
responding demojistrative with the conjunction and (and some- 
times, hut, for, therefore, &c.) 

537. When in English such a clause as < they say,' * as — saffs,' 
&c., is inserted parenthetically in a relative sentence, the verb of 
this clause should generally be made the principal verb of the 
relative clause in Latin, the other verb being put in the infini- 
tive. * 

538. When in English the relative pronoun is separated from 
its verb by another clause, which contains a demonstrative pro- 
noun, the relative should be expressed in that clause in Latin, and 
the demonstrative be expressed or understood in the other. 

539. The imperative may be expressed by several circumlo- 
cutions : 
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(1) The imperat. ofammand by cura ut (take care to), 
fac ut {prfac only) with subj, 

(2) The imperat. of prohibition by cave with subj. 

(governed by vi omitted), or noli with infinJ 

i40. (a) {Eng.) Two and two make four : and if thiM is granted, Ac 
{Itot.) Two and two make four : MvhiA is granted, Ac. 
(6) (J^n^.) CaiuB, wAo, <^ My, was killed at Lugdunum. 

{Lot.) Caius, whofm they report to have been killed, &c. 
(c) (.En^.) Crassus, who, as Luciliua tells us, never laughed but once. 
{Lot.) Crassus, uhom Lucilios reportt to hme never laughed but 
once. 
((2) {Eng.) Narratives, by le^ic^ when we read thenii we are affected. 

{Lot ) Narratives, lehit^ when we read, we are affefted. 
(«) {Eng.) Success with lA^icA, if t^ should fiidl to our lot, we should be 
dissatisfied. 
{Lot.) Success, if irAidif should fall to our lot, we should be dis- 
satisfied. 
(/) {Eng.) I did this ; and if you had not thwarted me, Ac. 
(Lot.) I did this ; whom if you had not thwarted, 4tc. 
541. [C. xxxvOO"' Pfi^'and'tootiU,' *untt not* and* wouid not ^ tae often 
principal verbs, to be translated by veUe and nolle respectively. 
They are to be translated when for 

wiUj would, we may substitute 

ia (are, &c.) wUHngf toas (were, Ac.) tDilling, 

642. Vocabulary 73. 

(Phrases with b, bz; pb.b, pbo, in.) 

To have a pain in my feet, ex pedibus labor&re, or doiSre. 

To cook with water, ex aqu& cbquere ; cox, coct. 

From a wall, ex muro. 

Opposite, over-against, e, not ex, regi5ne.<^ 

To be tired with a journey, e vi& languSre. 

To live according to nature, e naturi vivSre. 

From the heart, ex animo (in sincerity). 

It is for my interest, e re meft est.^ 

(To place) on a table, in mens&. 
For = owing to. eapeclaUy of Ob- ) ^ ^^j^ ^, 

stacles, ) 

In comparison with him, pre illo. 

Safe, salvus, a, um ; incolumis, is, e.i 

f Cura ut quam primum veniao. Fac animo forti, magnoque si; Cave 
^tes, or noli putare.— Such forms in English are, * toko cart to,' '6< «iir«yoii,' 
'mindyouj^ dc. 

t In Latin, the relative must stand before si. 

* Another noun will, of course, follow regions in the gsn, 

k So, e republic^ est. 

t A person is tutus when he ia in safety ; securus when he hdiweo hlmietf to 
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Pro yirili parte, according to one's duty or power a« an individual (ncf 
* with all one's might ') ; as far as an individual can. 

Pro re nata (according to the thing that has arisen) :a according to 
ctrcufTM^ancM. 

Pro eo ac mereoTf according to my dcaerta. 

Exercise 78. 

543. I for my p$Lrt wished this: and if Pompejus had not 
envied me, the republic would now be safe. Philosophy teaches 
that the world moves ; and if this be true, we also must neces- 
sarily move. Who can deny that this is for my interest ? The 
gods will requite me according to my deserts. Is it not certain, 
that the gods will requite you according to your deserts ? I am 
sorry that you have a pain in your head. If you had done this, 
I should have praised you from my heart. You will not be able 
to see the sun for the multitude of our javelins. Caius, being 
tired of his journey, was killed by his slave. They answered 
that they vxmld receive us. Did he not answer that he would 
not receive us? Do not think that the soul is mortal. Take care 
to finish the business to my satisfaction. Do not think that every 
man can command himself. Be sure to come to my assistance 
as soon as possible. Who will deny that these things are for the 
interests of the republic ? I cannot speak for sorrow. Be sure 
not to impute this to me as a fault. Be sure not to hurry. Be 
sure not to believe that it is necessary to make haste ; for, if you 
believe this, it is all over with us. The moon is eclipsed, when 
it is opposite to the sun. May I not determine what should be 
done according to circumstances ? It is the part of a good citizen 
to defend the republic as far as an individual can. Benefits, for 
which, if you confer them upon me, I will prove myself grateful 
(memor). You may eat the food p which is placed on the table. 
He says that he wilknot eat the cheese p which is placed on the 



be so, and is wUhaui cars (se-curus) or anxiety on the subject. Hence 'Ne sit 
•flettriM, qui non est hUua ab hoste.' Of aalvuSf sospea^ incohtmtBi — salviu says 
the least (as it properly relates only to {exittevice) ; aospea more, as it points to 
the protection of a higher power ; mcotumM the most of all, as it excludes not 
only annihUaiionf but even the supposition of any injury or attack. 
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tables I shall do what appears'* best to be done according to 
circumstances. There were some who could not speak fbi 
sorrow. 



XXX. 

§ 68. On Ihe Roman way of reckoning money. 

544. The Romans reckoned their money by sesterces : and by 
nummus, when it means a com, sestertius is always meant. 

d. q. 
645. A HtUrtUiM ( s= 1 3| or 3|. cents) was not quite eqnal to twopenct 
English money. 

A MUrUum =3 a QwuMmd sestertii : it w&s the name of a«uin, not 
of aoom. 

546. Sestertii and sesterOa are used quite regularly with nu- 
meral adjectives : but sestertium in the singular is used in a very 
peculiar way with numeral adverbs. 

547. 0:^ With numeral adverbs sestertium meaps so many 

^hundred thousand sesterces,* 

Hence Sestertium •emei * ^ ' a hundred thousand sesterces.' 

Sestertium decieassi ten 'hundred thousand sesterces' := a 

million sesterces. 
Sestertium vicUa = 20 'hundred thousand sesterces' = two 
million sesterces. Ac. dc. 

Obs. With numeral adverbs bdow *ten Hmesj* so monj hundred thou- 
aand aeaterces are meant. 

With numeral adverbs above and mvltipUe of ' ten times,' throw away 
the cipher from the units' place, and you have the number of *millioM 
of eeBterceeJ 

Thus, .if ' sestertium aexeenUee* were the sum; tlirowing awayO 
from the units' place of 600, we have ' 60 millians of ^eetercea* for the 
sum. 



£, 8, d, 
• A sestertium = 8 1 5| = $38 68. * 
Sestertium semel = 807 6 10 = 93873 60. 
Sestertium dedea^ ceniies^ miUieSf &c. (that is, the multiples of aemcl by 10) are 
got approximately by this rule : — For every cipher in the proposed multiple add 
to the right hxmd of 807 one figure taken (successively) from the left hand of the 
series 291666 continued ad infinitum. Thus to get eestertium milliesy since 1000 
has 3 ciphers, I must add 3 figures (291) taken from the left hand of the given 
series to the right hand of 807. Hence millies sestertium = 807291 = nearly 
$4,000,000 in whole numbers. 
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With intennediate numerals, the sum is easily obtained by these 
rules : Sestertium ter vicies =^ ' 2 millUm^ 3 hundred thousand mu' 
tercet* 

548. In this constructioa sestertium is declined : 

Sestertium vicies, two million sesterces. 
Sestertii vicies, of two million sesterces, &c. 

549. In turning the number of sesterces into Latin, remember that to the 
nwrMToL before ^mUlUma* I must add a cipher in the unite' place (in 
other words, multiply it by 10) to get the numeral adverb^ that is to go 
with tegtertium. Thus in * 2 million sesterces,' by adding a cipher in 
the units' place to 2, I get 20, and videa is the adverb required. 

550. (a) Sex milUbus sedes conduxit. He hired a house for six 

thousand (sesterces). 
(&) Sex sestertia persolvit, He paid six thousand sesterces, 
(c) In sestertio vicies (splendide se gerens), On a fortune 

of two million sesterces. 

551. VOCABITLAEY 74. 

Inheritance, haereditas, atis, y. 

To keep up a certain state, splendide se gerSre ; gess, gest. 

ilibertinus, i, m. (but if spoken in rtfcT' 
enee to fUa maater^ libertus. Thus 
Brutus's Ubertus ia am qf tlu dan 
Ubertini). 

'oriundus: — *ruUi Carthaglne, sed ori. 
undi ab Syracusis ; * bom at Carthageii 
but of Syracusan extraction ;' or * de- 
scended from a &mily that had for- 
merly lived at Syracuse.' 
Meanly, sordide. 



Descended from, 



Exercise 79. 

552. He kept up a certain state with a fortune of three million 
sesterces. With a fortune of two millions of sesterces he kept 
up more state than Caius, who had received 10 millions from his 
father. Caius, the freedman of Brutus, left more than^ 15 thou- 
sand sesterces. That you, with a fortune of 10 millions, should 
live so meanly ! Caius, who was of Syracusan extraction, sent 
Brutus two hundred thousand' sesterces as a present. On the 



k With ampliusj plua^ minus^ <&c. quam is often omitted ; the noun standing 
in the case it would have stood in, if quam had been expressed. S(nMHmm 
however the ahUU, follows these adverbs. 

9 
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23rd of November, Balbus sent me as a present twenty thousand 
sesterces. He gave them three thousand sesterces a-piece. From 
this inheritance Atticus received about ten million sesterces. 



§60. 
563. 



On the diomoft of the As: the method of reckoning frae^ 

tionsy interestf &c. 



As 

Deunz 

Deztans 

DodraiiBi 

Be8(be88i8) 

Septunz , - 

Semis (Bemi08i8)(^^=) \ 

duincunx '- 

Triens 

duadians 

Sextans 

Unda 



ft 



(iS=) I 

(A=) t 
(A=) + 



^ of an Af . 



554. These words were used to express the fractions set down 
opposite to their names. 

555. The same division was used in reckoning the interest of 
money, which was due monthly. Asses usura = one As per 
month for the use of a hundred. This was also called ceniesinuB 
usursB, l^cause in 100 months a sum equal to the whole principal 
would have been paid. 

Asses or centesimsB usuns = 12 per oenf. 



Deunces ^ 




r " 


Dextantes 




10 


Dodrantes 




9 


Besses 




8 


Septunces 




7 


Semisses 


* usure * 


6 


doincunces 




5 


Trientes 




4 


duadrantes 




3 


Sextantes 




2 


UncisB 




L 1 



BauB centesimsB =b 24 per cent, and so on. 



Podraos = de-qnadnuis. 
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556. (a) Statura ejus qjuinque pedum at dodranUs fuit, His 

height was five feet and three-fourths (Jive feet 
nine). 
(Eum) heeredem fecit ex dodrantCf He left Mm heir 
to three-fourths of his estate. 
(&) Assihus usuris grandem pecuniam collocavit, He 
invested a large sum of money at 12 per cent. 

Exercise 80. 

557. Caius, the freedman of Balbus, has been made heir to 
one half of his estate. He has lefl one Caius, of Carthaginian 
extraction, the heir to seven-twelflhs of his estate ; from which 
inheritance he will receive, I think, about six hundred thousand 
sesterces. The freedman of Brutus, who died at Rome on the 
third of August, has lefl nearly fifleen million sesterces ; and it 
is thought that Caius has been lefl heir to half his estate. He 
is said to have lodged a large sum of money in the hands of" 
Balbus at 9 per cent. 

f^Apud aliquem collocare. 
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TABLE I.— GENDERS. 
ObB.'^Mu. ezceptions are in capUals ;fem. in the common type ; naj. in UaUe§, 

(Third Dxclensior.) 



3§u. terminationM. 

BB, OB, OBj 

BS wicrea«mr, 

o, token not do, go, to. 






Principal Ezceptions. 

er) caddver uber 

iUr ver 

papdver verhtt 

tvhcr 
or) arbor 

tequor 

fnormoT 

ear 
m) compes 

mercea 

merges 

quies 
Of) cos 

doB 

09 rOBSis) 
09 (oriB) 

iepoa 
imdoa 
o)caro 
techo 



reqmes 

seges 

teges 



OBOO 
CABDO 



FiBBT Dbcl. Fern. 
except names of men. 



Sbc. Dbcl. (vb, bb) § 

JMb*.— except 

alvus 

domus 

humus 

▼annus 

pdaguM 

virua 

vuigua (also m.) 



/*«m. terminaiiont. 

do, go, Jo,* 
as, IB, aus, 

esno^ inereaiing 

s impure 

Qb tn hypemum. 

Principal Exceptions. 
do{ 

^1 LIGO 

I MAB60 (f ) X 
ie) AMMI8 LAPIS 

AN6UI6(f ) MENBIS 
AXIS OBBIS 

CA88IB(is) PANI8 
COLUB PI8CI8 

CINI8 P0BTI8 

CBINIS PULVIS 

EK8I8 SANGUIS 

rA80IS T0RBI8 
FINIS (f ) UNGUiB 
POLLIS VBCTiS 
FUNIS VEBMI8 

IGNIS 
X) OALIX 
CODEX 
COBTEX 
GBBX 
POLLEX 
8ILEX (f ) 
tTHOBAX 
VERTEX 

BiDENs {hoe), 
• im' { MONs 
purei PONS 

FONS 

DENS BUDBKS 

tHTDBOPS 
tut) AS ELBPHAS 

V€u (vaaU) 



Neut. temunoHono, 

efa,t,e,l,nf 
or, vr, fi«, 
€< monocyfi. 



Principal Exceptions. 

I) SAL 

80L 
n)LIBN 

REN 

SPLEN 

PECTBN 
wr) FUR 

FURFUR 

TURTUR 

VULTUR 

Ha) pecus (udis) 

LBPU8 



Fourth Dbcl. (ub) 

Mat. except 

acus 
iduB (pi.) 
manus 
portxcus 
tribus 



Fifth Dbcl. 
Fern, except 

DIES (also FVm. 
in eing.) 

BDERIDIBS. 



• Words in io that are not abetraet nouns are maa. e. g. papilio, puoio^ 
Bcipio, septentrio, steluo, unio (pearl), with the numeral nouns ternio^ 
auATERNio, Ac. t Properly Greek words. 

t Those with (f), (m), are sometimes fem. and mas. respectively. 

f Greek moune in 5dus (exddus, methddus, 4<.) wWi dlalectus, dipthongua^ 
4<»orc* 
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These rules depend on the terminations; but some words ha^e a 
particular gender from their meaning. 

A. The names of jnale persona and winda^ are masculine. 

B. The names of femaU peraona, countriea, ialands^ towTia^ planUf and 

treeat are fem. 
(a) But of townay these are maa, 

(1) Some in o (croto, hippo, narbO) svlmo, TBvatso) ; and 

(2) AH plurals in t; vbxi, Delphi. 
These are neuter : 

(1) All in um, or plur. a ; (2) Those in e or ur of the third ; Pre^ 
neate, TXbur. 
(6) Of treea imdplcmta; 

(1) Those in er (and many in ua) of the second are maa. : 

(2) Those in er, ur of the third are netU. : acer^ ailer, rdburi 4^. 

C. Several are common : covnea, conjuXy cuatoa^ dux^ hoapea,juvenia, parena^ 

princepaj aacerdoa, (f«. 



TABLE 11,— Fbrmation of the Perfect and Supine, 

I. S;^The first syllable of diaayUable perfects and supines is long, if the next 
syllable begins with a consonant. 

(a) But ffeven perfects have «Aor^ penult: bibi, dSdi, fidi, scidi, steti, stiti, ttlU. 

(&) Nine dissyllable supines have ahort penult : datum, citum,'^ Itum, litum, 
quxtum, ratum, rtttum, satum, situm. 

(c) Statum from ato is long, but from aiato short ; and the compounds of aio 
that make atitum have i : as prteatxtumj from prceatare. Though noaco has notum, 
its compounds that have itum have X (cognosco, cognXtum), 

N. B. Verbs in italics have no supine. 

II. First Conjugation [properly a contracted conjugation ; -ama-o, amo], 

(1) Most verbs of this conjugation form roots of perfect and aupine, by 
adding v, t, respectively to the proper root. 

[amo (ama-o); amav-i; ama/-um.] 

(2) Others change a into u; and form the sup. in Xtum, after rejecting a. 
CrSpo, crSpui, crSpitum. So ciibo, dtfmo, frico {alao fricatum), mlco, 

sttno, ttfno, veto, sCco (sectum)— jtivo, juvi, jutum 1 jtlvatum 7 

(3) Others form per/, in both of these ways. 

Discr^po, discrepavi and discrepui, discrepatum (1). So incrSpo (ui, itum 
prtferred) ; the compounds of neco^ and the obsolete pUco (fold). 

{Bui supplico, duplico, multiplico, onZy ivi, Stum : explico, expUdOt 
reg. ; unfold, ui, itum.) 
(4) Irregular (with reduplicaiivrC), 
Do, dSdi, ddtum {witii a in dare, dabo, dabam, &c.) ; sto, stSti, statum ; InU 
stare, <&c. 



* Fromoeo, to excite. Of the compounds sereral have eira^ cXtym^ from the 
obaol. do. 



(3) 



^^ PORMATIOIf OP THE 

UL Sbooho Cohjvoatioh. 

Properiy a eaniracUd conjugaUon, but with the yowels open in the firtt 
peril, atogular of the preeent tenae. (Mone-o ; mone-is = monie, 4c) 

(1) MoBt reject «, and form perfect and supine in «i, Ttow. 
(Mon-eo, mon-ut, mon-r^m.) 

(2) But some retain e, and add v, in the per£-«), Syi, gtum. 

fo grtw), pleo (Jttl), and saeo (am aeautonud). 

^ttr-K™ ^-^^ ^T "^* «f Pre««/, lengthening therwrrf (if 
•hort). when prea. ends in a single consonant. 
Caveo, cjyi, cautum : faveo. 

^* J^C""^!; '^^""^ ^ "^""^ ^* • =^' *»«^ *• sometimes = *..) 
Jubeo, jussi, jussum j sorbeo, soipsi, soiptum. 

W * sounds.- (The * sound, if impure, is thrown away before .. Am, 
* sound with • = * : 9tt is to be treated as a ifc sound.) 
Mulceo,mul8i.mulsum. il^f eo, indulgeo (indultum), Jtdgeo,muhreo 
tergeo, turgea, urgeo, torqueo (tortum). ^ ' ^ ' 

Augeo, auxi, auctum : Iweo^fHgeo, lugeo, 
(y) * sounds, {t sound thrown away before •.) 

Ardeo, arsi, arsum j rideo, suadeo. 
(J) Liquid verbs, (r thrown away before «.) 
Maneo, mansi, mansum : haereo. 
(f) With reduplicaHon, (t sound thrown away before ».) 
Mordeo, mVmordi, morsum : pendeo, spondeo, tondeo. 
(0 Neuter pasdTes : audeo, ausus sum ; gaudeo, gavisus sum : soleo 
solitus sum. ' 

(n) The following have perf. in ui, but do not form their supines in ihmu 
DocbOt doctum ; teneo, tentum ; misoeo, mixtum and mistum ; torreo 
tostum ; censeo, censum j recenseo, recensum and recensitum. ' 
IV, Third Conjugation. 

(1) Perfect in i, added to root of present. 

(a) Acuo, acui, acQtum : arguo, congntOy imbuo, Induo, luo (luiturus), 

meftxo, minuo, plw>, ruo (riltum, ruitum), spuo, statuo, aterwuo, eao 

tribuo. Volvo, volvi, volutum. So solvo. ' 

(fif) t sound thrown away before s in sup. 

MandOi mandi, mansum; pando (passum, pansum rare), prehendo, 

• Some of which have oleseo in pres. Aboleo, sup, abolUum: adolesco, 
mdultum, 

b langueo, languis Hqueo, Ugui and lictU. 

smooth, mid. asp. 

• Mutes with a p sound, p b (ph). 

* c g (ch). 

« t d (th). 
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scando ; and compounda qf cando {kiTuUc)^ fando (/ArttfQ, in eendo^ 
Jendo, 
(y) Bibo (bibi, bibitum) ; cudo (cusuin), dggo^ lambOf psaUOf acSbo (scabi), 
ttdOf vello (vulsiim : alao vulsi), verro (versumd), verto (yersum), viso 
(visum). 
{S) (Short TOwel of root Ungthened—o. changed into S in per/,) 
Gap-io, cepi, captmn : ficio, jXdo, ago, 6do (esum), 6mo (emptum), 1^ 
(lectum), fodio (foBsom), fugio (fugitum). 
(c) (n or m, by ^hich the present has been lengthened from a HmpUr 
rooty rejected.) 
(retaining 8?ufri vowel) findo (fid), f tdi, fissum : scindo (scxd). 
(lengthening the vowel : a changed into B.) ' 
Frango, frag, fregi (fractam) ; fundo, fud (f usum) ; linquOj liqUi lio 

(llqui, lictum) ; rumpo, rup (raptum) ; vinco, vie (victum). 
Percello, percull, perculsum ; sisto, stiti, stxtum. 
(0 With reduplication. 
Cado, cecidi, cisum ; caedo, cStirdi, cssmn ; cano, cScinl, cantum ; crSdo, 
credidi, cr3ditum ; pango (pag), pCpXgi, pactum : parco, pSperci, par- 
citum or parsum ; pario, pCperi, partum ; pello, pSpuli, pulsum ; pendo 
pSpendi, pensum ; pungo, pupugi, punctum ; poaco, pBposci ; tango 
(tag), tStxgi, tactum ; tendo, tStendi, tensum and tentum ; tundo 
tutudi, tusum. So the compounds of do ; condo^ abdo, reddOf Ac. 
amdfdi, condttum^ Ac. 

(2) Perfect in m. 
(ji) p sounds. (S^ Any p sound with • is p« ; with (, pt.) 

Glubo, giupsi, gluptum : nubo, scribo, carpo, rSpo, scalpo, sculpo. 
(0) k sounds, including those in ^ ^ and d. {Any k sound with t is x ; 
with t, d.) 
Cingo, cinxi, cinctum ; sugo, tego, fingo (fictum), tingo, ungo : ango 
figo (fixum), jungo, lingo, mingo, mungo, ningo, pingo (pictum), 
plango, stringo (strictum), rCgo, dico, duco, coquo, trtho," vCho. Add 
compounda of stinguo ; exstinguo, restinguo. 
Flecto, flexi, flexum, nexo {alao nexui), pecto. 
(») Liquid Verbs (assuming a p before a) 

Cdmo, compsi, coniptum ; ddmo, promo, sumo, contemno. 
(c) t sounds, {t sound thrown away before a : vowel, if ahort, lengthened.) 
Glaudo, clausi, clausum ; divido, divisi, divisum : laedo, iudo, plaudo, 
rSdo, rodo, trudo : mitto (mlsi, missum).— Compounda qf vSdo. 
(>) k sounds, (the k sound thrown away.) 

Spargo, sparsi, sparsum ; mergo, tergo. 
{ft) t sounds, {da changed into aa ;) cedo, cessi, cessum. 
(») Liquid verbs, (r, m changed into * before •.) 

Gtero, gessi, gestum : Qro, pr8mo (pressum) 
(0 Compounda of specio {behold^ ending in spiclo make spezi, speetnm. 



d verri^veraum poetical. Z. 

• h seems to have had originally a hard sound. Thus httnu tfu xn/uSi't *Bd 
hazsx {vehrtizsvext). 



900 FORMATION OP THE 

T%o»d in VLdLofrmn lacio {enHee) except elicio, make lexi, lectnm. 
Diligo, dilexi, dilectum : inteiligo, neghgo. 
Col-, e-, di-, 8e-| ligo, with perlego, prslego, haveperf. l6gL 

(3) Verbs with perf. in uL 
(•) Without change of root. 
&lo, aliii, Xlitiim (and altum): cdio (cultum), oonsiflo (consultiun), 
m51o ; occulo (occultum), vSlOy nSlOy mSlo ; compounds of cello (rush ; 
shoot forth) ; frCmo, g€mo, trgmo, v5mo, gigno, (gen, gSnui, gSni- 
turn) ; rapio, rapui, raptum ; sUpiOf elicio, eompeecoj dtepeaoo^ depso 
{aln depstum), pinso {alao pinsi, pistum) ; wterto {aleo sterti). — Com- 
pounde of sero (toconneci)^ serul, sertum. 
(v) With change of root. 
MSto, messui, messum; pOno, pOsui, pttsTtum; cemo,r crSvi, crS- 
tum ; lino, idvi (Uvi rare)^ htum ; sino, sfvi, situm ; spemo, sprevi, 
sprdtum; stemo, strSvi, stritum; aSro, sdvi, sXtum; tCro, tilvi, 
tritum. 
Cresco (ere), cr6vi, crdtum ; nosco. 
Pasco (pastum) ; quiesco, suesco. 
(f) Verbs forming perf. in ori, as if they had roots ending in k sound or A. 
Fluo, fluzi, fluxum ; struo, stmctum ; vivo (victum). 

(4) Perfect in vH, 
(v) PSto, pCOvi, pet!tum * cttpio, arcesso, capesso, lacesso, incesso. 

(6) Neuter Verb. 
(r) Fido, f isus sum (confido, diffido). 



Fero, tifU, latum. 
Tollo, Bustiili, BublStum. 

V. FOUBTB COKJUGATION. 

(1) Perfect In ». 

(a) Venio, vSni, yentum ; compSrio, compSri, compertum. iSbreperio. 

(2) Perfect in ui. 

(|9) Salio, salui, saltum ; ap6rio, Bp^rio, Xmicio (amicui?). 

(3) Perfect in si. 

Fardo, &rsi, fartum ; fulcio, haurio (hausi, haustum), raucio (rausum) ; 

sarcio, sepio ; sancio, sanxi, sanctum ; yincio ; sentio, sensi, sensum. 
VI. DxPONEirrs. 

Second Conjugation. Fateor, fiissus; liceor, licitus; mSreor, me- 

ritus: misSreor, miseritus, misertus; reor, rStus; tueor, tuitus; 

vBreor, veritus. 
Thibd Conjugation. Adipiscor, adeptus : amplector, amplezus ; com- 

plector, complexus; divertor, dlversus; (so pnsyertor, rCvertor;) 

expergiscor, ezperrectus ; fruor, fruitus and fructus ; fimgor, functus ; 

grXdior, gressus: invShor, invectas; iraseor, iratus; labor, lapsus; 

Itfquor, iBcutus ; mbrior, mortuus ; nanciscor, nactus ; nascor, natus : 



t Properly, to sepanUe, In the sense of to see, it has neither pert nor sap. 
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nitor, nisns, nizus; obliviscor, oblitus; paciscor, pactus; pascor, 
paBtus; pXtior, passus; prttficiscor, profectus; quSror, questus* 
BSquor, sdcGtus : ulciscor, ultus ; utor, usus. 
FouKTH Conjugation. Adsentior, adsenBus: expSrior, expertuB; 
mStior, mensus ; oppSrior, oppertus ; ordior, orsuB ; Brior, ortuB.ff 

YII. (S^ ae in yerbs denotes the beginning of an action or state.) 

Inchaatitea in seo have no perfect, but that (in ut) of the root This 
would hardly be considered their perfect, did not some of those formed 
from nouns take a perfect in ui, though no verb in eo occurs. 

YIII. In compound verbs (I) a, <e, of the root often become i, sometimes 
e : (2) e of the root often becomes i : (3) the redupKcoHon. of the root is 
dropt, except in pnscurro and the compounds of posce and dixo. 



f The prtBoU follows the third f but 2 sing, orsri* or oririf, 

9* 



TABLB 



OF 



DIFFERENCES OF IDIOM 



4^. 



Ehombh. 

1. Yov and I. > 

Balbus ana I. ( 

2. Say that he has no^ sinned. 
Says that he has nevetf Ac, 

3. He promises to oottm. 

He hopes to live. 

He undertakes to do it. 

He pretends to ht mad (16). 

4. To have a prosperous voyage. 



5. To my, his, Ac. satisfaction : satis- 

factorily; successfully. 

6. To fight on horwtback. 
6*. It is a breath of duty. 

7. He sends the most fjsdthful slave he 

has. 

8. He was iA« jEr*/ fo db this, \ 
( Or) He was ihejlrst who did this. { 
SOf He was the only one who did it. 

9. <S>uehisvour temperance, 

Or, Wiia your uaual temperance. 



Latin. 

} I and yotL 

\l and Balbus. 

UenUa (negat) that he has sinned. 

Denies that he has ever, &c. 

He promises that he will come {ace. with 

inf.) 
He hopes that he shall live (ace. with 

inf.) 
He undertakes that he will do it {ace, 

>vith inf.) 
He pretends that he is mad {ace, with 

ir^.: pron. expressed). 
To sail from ( ^ according to) one*% 

thought or intention {ex sententid 

naxfigare.) 
Ex sententid. 

To fight from {ex) a horse.b 
It is against (contra) duty. 
He sends the slave, whom he has the 
most faithful. 

He the first (person) did this (65). 

He alone did it {solus feci£), 

r Whidi is your temperance. 
J Of which temperance you are. 

] Por ( = in proportion to) your tem 

[ perance (66). 



* Oss. Says not should not be translated by rtego unless it is in answer to an 
aeiual or virtual question. When the not is closely connected with the following 
verb, it should be translated by non. 

^ Ex eqwis, if more persons than one are spoken of. 
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ro. 
11. 

12. 

13. 
14. 



16. 

16. 
17. 
18. 



EireLxsii. 

As far OM I know. 
It's all over with . . . 

To maJu the same boast. 

To make the same promise. 

To make many promises. 

To vUer many &lsehoodB. 
To take by storm. 

That nothing . . . 

That nobody . . . 

That never . . . 
[This is only when * that* intro- 
duces a pvrpose.] 

No food is so heavy aa not to he di- 
gested, Ac. 

He is «o foolish aa to think, Ac. 

She never saw him tnthmtt calling 
him, Ac, 

He could scarcely be restrained 
Jrom throwing, Ac. 

I left nothing undone to appease 
him. 

I cannot but, Ac. 



19)1 I will not object to your doing U. I 
20. 



21. 
22. 

23. 
24. 

25. 
26. 
27. 

28. 



It cannot be that the soul is not 
immortal (89). 

r Nothing prevents him from do- 
] ingit. 

] 8oy nothing deters him fropi do- 
l ing it. 
It was owing to you thai I did not 
succeed. 



By sea und land. 
J To be within a very little of . . . 
( Or, But a little more and . . • 
Not to be far from. 

I almost think,' } . 

I donH know whether, j***^* 
To take away any one's life. 

The city qf Rome, the island of 

Cyprus. 
He did this aa (or when) Consul. 
< I may go. 

{ I am permitted to go. 
I ought to do it. 
I ought to have done it. 



Latdt. 

WhuJi I may know (quod secum). 
It is done concerning (actum eat de). . 
To boast the same thing (59). 
To promise the same thing (69). 
TogromlBe | „„y ,h,ng.. 

To fght a place out by force (per vim 

expugnare). 
Lest any thing {ne quid). 
Lest any body (ne quia). 
Lest ever {ne unquam). 



No food is so heavy but (qiiin) U may 

be digested, Ac. ' 

So fooush that he thinks {ut). 66, d. 
She never saw him, but (quin) she 

called him, Ac. 
He could scarcely be restrained but that 

(quin) he ahoiild throw (88). 
I left undone {pratermiai) nothing 

that I should not (ouin) appease him. 
I cannot do (any thing) but that (fa^ 

cere non possum qvin), Ac. 

will not object but that {reeuaabo 

quin) you should do it. 
It cannot be (Jieri) but that {quin) the 

soul is immortal. 
Nothing prevents {obataf) by which he 

should the leaado it (TuominttffiEiciat). 
Nothing deters him bywhiiJi he should 

^^« do it (99). 
It stood through you by which I should 

the less succeed {per te atetit quomi- 

nus, Ac, 99). 
By land and sea. 
To be a very little distant but that . . . 

[minimum abesse {impera,) quin.J 

Haudmultum ? abesse. 
Haud procul $ «wboc. 



Hand scio an ; nescio an, Ac. 

To snatch away life to ( s= from) any 

one (vitam aucui eripere. 132). 
The city Rome ; the isliMid Cyprus. 

He Consul ( ^ being Consul) did this. 

( To me it-is-permltted {Heef) to go 

i (124). 

It behoveth me {oportet me) to do it. 
It behoveth me {oportuit) to do it (126). 



« Haud ado an, nescio an, dvbito an may be followed by the negaiivea, nemo, 
nihil, nuUua, nunquam, or by the for ns that follow negatives, quiaqwnn, quie- 
quam,- uUus, unquam. Haud scio an lemo approaches nearer to a denial than 
haud ado an quiaquam. (G.) — But Cicero and his contemporaries never omit 
the negative. {Matthia, Hand, Ac.) 



1^4 
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Emolish. 
29. I am at leisure to read. 

90. I have need of food. 



r making-haste. 

There is need of 1 ^eUberation. 
J.IHMO IB uoou UA ^ pjompt oxectt* 

t tion. 

31. How many are there qfymi? 
How many are there qfua? 
Three hundred qfua are come. 

Of whom there are i £®^ „.„„ 
^^ I very many. 

Very many ofuhxch . . . 

32. SwM mock, o<^9 approve. 

33. OiM was a Greek ; Vu other a Ro- 

man. 

34. Such a lover of truth. 

35. To take in good part. 

36. He was condemned in Mb ab- 

aence. 

37. To prefer a capital charge against 

Caius. 
To bring an action against a 
man for bribery. 

To prefer a charge of immorali- 
ty against Gains. 

To inform a man of a plan. 

38. Without any danger ... 

39. It is charaeteriatic of . . . 
It is incumbeTU on • . . 
It ia Jbr . . . 

It demandaf or requireBf firmness. 
It dwwai or betraya^ weakness. 
Any man may do it. 
It is not every man who can, Ac. 

It is wise. 

40. To reduce to subjection. 
To bring under his dominion. 

41. To be capUcUly condemned. 
To be acquitted of a capital charge. 

42. Common to me and you. 

43. To compare things together, 

44. To threaten a maniDWi death. 
46. To prefer death to edavery. 



There is 
need of 
(Opus est) 



Latin. 

Theie-is-leisure (oocoO to me to read 

(1) There is to me a business with 
food (prep, omitted). 

(2) Food is a business to me. 
(the matter) banghaatenr- 

(the matter) being ecnr 

aulted. 
(the matter) prompthf 
, done (177). 
How many are ye 7 (quot eatia?) 
How many are we 7 (quot aumua?) 
We (being) three hundred are come. 
(Trecenti venimus.) 

( very many. 
Which very many (quae plurima) . . . 
Othera mock; othcra approve (alii^ 

alii). 
The other was a Greek; the other a. 

Roman (alter— alter). 
So (adeo) loving o^ Ac. 
Boni consulere.t (See 185.*) 
He being abaeni was condemned. 

To make Caius an accused-person 

(rtua) of a capital matter (187). 
To make a man an accusea-perdon of 

bribery igen.) ; or, about bribery (de). 
To make Caius an accused-person 

irtue) about morals (de moribus: 

187). 
To make a man awrer of a plan {certio- 

rem facere). 
Without {expera^ adj.) aU danger . 
It is {a mark) of . . . 
It is [the duty) of . . . 
It is hhe character^ privilege^ &c.) of . • 
It is (a things of ( = for) nrmness. 
It is (a mark) of weakness. 
It is any man's {ta8k\ to do it 
It is not every man's {Uiak) to do it 

(non cujuevia esf)^ <ftc. 
It is {the conduct) of a wise man. 

i;^ Words in brackets to be omitted 
To make of his own dominion (aum 

dUianis facere) . 
To be condemned of the head. 
To be acquitted of the head. 
Common to me with you. 
To compare things amongat (or fre- 

tween) themaelvea (inter se) 221 (c). 
7 threaten death to a man (222). 
'i'o reckon slavery after death (servitu- 

tem morti poathdoerej 2Z7). 

(or, as in Eng.^ with anteponera). 



t JEqui boni facere : in bonam partem accipere. 
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EiroLiflH. 

46. To surround the dty with a wall. 

To besprinkle a man with praises. 
To put on a garment. 

To take the enemy's camp, bag- 
gage, Ac. 

To obstruct (or cut oil) the ene- 
my's flight. 

To cut off the . supplies of the 
Gauls. 



47. I have a book. 

I have two books. 

48. To coRM 
To send 
To set out 



to the assistance of 
CsBsar. 



49. To give as a present. 
To impute as a fault. 



50. To be a reprotu^ or disgraceful. 
Tp be very advantageous. 

To be odious ; hateful. 

Obs. *Hcw^ before the adj. must 
be ' quLOJiJhia ' in agreement with 
subst. 
[51. To throw himself at Caesar's feet.] 

52. Gaius would say . . . 
Caius used to say . . . 

53. I fear that he wiU come. 

I fear that he wiU not come. 

54. The war agaxnat Pyrrhus. 
Connection with Pompey. 
ReBtfrom labours. 
Wronffs done to Caius. 

55. He did it that he might (he more 

easily escape. 

56. To make Cesar retire. 

67. It is becoming to (or in) an orator 

to be angiy, Ac, 
SOf it is unbecoming to (or in) an 

orator . . . 
58. This victory cost them many 

wounds. 



69. Hardly any body. 



Latin. 

To give-round (circumdSre) a wall to 
the city [or as in Eng.]. 

To besprinkle (aspergere) praises to 
man [or as in Eng.} 

To clothe {induere) myself with a gar- 
ment ; or to put-on (indture) a gar- 
ment to myself. 

To strip (exuere) the enemy of their 
camp, baggage, &c. (abU 233. 

To shut-up (tntercludere) flight to the 
enemy (233). 

To shut-up {interdudere) the Gauls 
from their supplies (abl. commeatu). 
233. 

There is a book to me. 

There are two books to me (238). 

To ^mT I ^^^^,tJT *" ^''^''' 

To set out. S ^'^^'^'^' 
(Auxilio venire, mlttere, proficisci.) 
To give jfbr a present (dono dare). 

(Culpse, or vitio dare, or vertere.) 
To be for a reproach (opprobrio esse). 
To be for a great advantage (magnas 

utilitati esse). 
To be for a hatred (odto esse), 

(So impedimentOy honori, ^c, esse.) 
Quanto odio est I {how odious it is !) 



[Se Caesari ad pedes prqjicere; or lite- 
rally.] See p. 89, note 1. 
Dicebai, 

I fear lest he come {ns veniat). 

I fear that he come (ut veniat*). 

The war of Pyrrhus ] 

Connection of Pompey l /j^^^. 

Rest of labours f ^«»«**««- 

Wrongs of Caius J 

He did this, by which {quo) he might 

more easily escape. 
To make that Cesar should retire (fa- 

cerCy or eJfUxre ut^ Ac). 
It becomes an orator to be angry, <&c. 

{oratorem decet), 
{Oratorem dedecet . , ,) 269. 

This victory stood d to them at many 

wounds {abl.), 266. 

[Compare the Eng. ' this stood me in 
a large sum.'] 
Almost nobody {nemo fere) 249. 



* Dry ne non veniat. 

•> This notion is probably that of a debt standing againH a man in his credi- 
tor's books. 
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Enoubb. 

60. Hake a bad, Ac. uae o^ Ac 

61. He deserves to be loved. 



62. To inflict punishment on a man. 

63. To gain a triumpli for a victory 

over the Gauls. 

64. A blessinf on > your 
Good luck, or success to > valour. 
-Go on in your valour ! 

66. You are envied, spared, favoured, 
answered, &c. 

66. I don't know when the letter will 

be written. 

67. It aeema. i» aaidf Ac. that Caius has 

retirea. 

68. We have walked^ come, <ftc 



69. To have reigned above six years. 

70. Before the Consulship of Caius. 

71. He went to a school at Naples, 

72. We should all praise virtue. 

A time to play. 

Fit to carry burdens. 

He is bom (or inclined) to act. 

Prepared to fake up arms. 

73. Whilst they are drinking, playing, 

<ftc. 
To be able to pay. 
To be equal to bearing the burden. 

7b tend to the preservation of lib- 
erty. 

74. I ^M ft; do another page. 
I vrUl have U daks. 

76. He gave them the country to dwell 

in. 
76. I go <o consult Apollo. 



77. Balbus having l^ Lavinium, Ac, 



78. From the foundation of B^me. 
Fiom the de^ruction of Jerusalem. 
The honour of ?uiving saved the 

king (of the kin^B preservation), 

79. He does it rtithout robbing others. 
He goes away without your per- 

cetving it. 



Latin. 

Use badly (273). 

He is a oeserving person, who should 

be loved (dignus est qui ametur). 

276. 
To aifect a man with punishment (276) 

(aliquem poena afficere). 
To triumph concerning (de) the Gkiuls. 

Be thou increased in valour (macte 

virtute esto : voc. for nom. 280). 

(^Plur. macti este .0 
a IS envied (spared, favoured,answered, 

Ac.) to you (290). 
I don't know when it will be (guando 

futurum sit) that {u£) the letter be 

written (290). 
CaUis seemSf issaid^ <&c. to have retired 

(nearly always). 
It nas been walked, come, Ac. (that is, 

by us : ambulatum, ventum est). 
[Tms is only an occasional and possible 

construction.] 
To be reigning his seventh year. 
Before Caius Consul (ante Caium con- 

sulem). 
He went to Naples to (vrep.^ a school. 
Virtue is to-bo^raised by all (laudan" 

da). 
A time of playing. 
Fit for burdens to be carried (oneribuM 

gestandis idoneus). 
He is born {or inclined) for acting (ad 

agendum). 
Prepared for (ad) arms-to-be-taken-up. 
During drinking, pla3ring, Ac. (inter 

bibmdum, ludendum, &c.) 
To be for paying (solvendo esse). 
To be for bearing the burden (oneri 

ferendo esse). 
To be of liberty to-be^reserved (con- 

servandcB libertatis esse). 
Another page is to-be-done. 
I will cause it-to-be-done (curabo fisici- 

endum). 
He gave them the country to be dwelt 

in (habitandam). 364. 
I go xrUending'to^onsuU (consultunu^ 

ApoUo (354). 

Balbus, Lavinium beine left, Ac. 

Balbus, when he had left Lavinium, 
&c. 

(Relicto Lavinio ; or quum reliquis- 
set Lavinium : 363, a.) 
From Romefounded (a Roma conditd). 
From Jerusalem destroyed (363). 
The honour of the saved kmg (servati 

regis decus). 
He does it, not roMnng others. 
He goes away, you not perceiving it (to 

non sentiente). 
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Enoush. 

They condemn bim wUhoui huanag 
him. 

80. I have completed the work. 

I see plainly through his design. 

81. I heard himmg'. 
I saw him waUc, 

82. Thai only. 
And that too. 

By a good man it t» trtUy bat an 
unlearned one. 

Iiiterature, and that too of no com- 
mon kind. 

83. A slave qfmine. 

84. He took away all my care. 

85. That famous Medea. 

86. Those whom we love we al§o wish 

happy. 

87. Something or other obscure. 

Some chance or other. 
Somewhat disturbed. 

88. Henry, Charles, and John. 

89. Every opinion thatf dc. 
Every man who. 



90. On« Balbus. 

91. One TvaiB one WBY) another anothr 

er. 
Different men run different ways. 
Some run one way; others another. 



92. The &e»< men oZway^, Ac 
Hidden snares are aiwayB^ &c 



All the wisest men. 
93i These are hard to avoid. 1 

There ia difficulty in axoidvng f 
these. J 

He has the greatest diffkiuJUty vn tus' 
peeting, 
94. Hte is too proud to steal. 

86. I armed thegreateet forces I could. 



Latin. 

They condemn him unheard (inaudi' 
turn). 

I have the work completed {opiia abeo' 
hUitm habeo). 364. 

I have his design seen through (per- 
spectum habeo). 364. 

I heard him singing. 

I saw him toaUnng (361). 

That at length (is demum). 

Et i§y iique, idemque. 

By a good man that indeed^ but an un- 
learned one (a bono iUo (ruidem viro, 
sad — , or sed tamen, 383). 

Literature, nor that of-a-common-kind 
(nee e€B vulgares). 

' My slave :' or *a certain one out of 
(quidam ex) my slaves.' 

He took BYfajfrom me (mikt) all care. 

That Medea (Medea ilia). 

Those whom we love, the same (eos- 
dem) we wish happy. 

I know not what of obscure (neteio 
quidobscurt). 

I Know notwhai chance (neacio quis ca- 
sus). 

Disturbed Iknownotwhat (neseio^fUid 
conturbatus). 

( Henry, Charles, John. 

/H enry, and Charles, and John. 

Pniatever opinion {queecunque opimo). 

Whoever (quisquis). 
(More commonly than in English, as 
tre seldom use whoever^ when the 
notion of every is emphcUic)* 

A certain (quidam) Balbus. 

Another man runs another way. 

Other men run another way (or other 
ways). 

ralius— aZtu* (or some ado, derived 
from alius).] 

Each best man, Ac. (optimus quisque). 

Each hidden snare, ^c. (but quisque 
may be used in the plur. when a subs. 
is expressed in this construction : oo 
cultissima quteque insidisB). 

Each wisest man (doctissimus ndsque.) 

These are avoided vriih diffUuUy (diffi- 
cile^. 
(DiMciUus^ difficillimey when requir- 

He suspects with the greatest difficulty 

(difficillime) 
He is prouder than that he (quamut or 

guam qui with subj.) should steal. 
I armed forces (as great) as the greatest 

I could (quam maximas potui oo- 

pias). 
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Eholish. 

96. Am great a difference aa there can 

pimiblybe. 
The grtattBt poetibU difference. 

97. I have been long desiring. 

They had long been preparing. 



I 



98. When I take my journey, I will 

come. 

When I have performed this, I will 
come. 

When he ie come, he will tell us. 

When you wiah to play, remem- 
ber to play fair. 

As you tow, BO will you reap. 

I wiU do it, if I can. 

99. They do nothing but laugh. 

100. What ahaU I do 1 
What am I to do 1 
What can Idol 
Yfhyehould I relate? 
Whati0a«I todol 
What ehould 1 haye done? 
What ought 1 to haye done? 

101. You would haye thought. 
You would have believed. 
You would have said. 

102. I remember to have read, 

103. It would have been better. 

104. Ab painter. 

This does notataU terrify me. 

105. Even this is not just, wideee it be 

voluntary. 

106. He was more prudent than braee, 

107. To make a bridge over a river. 
The thing in queation, 

108. I have nothing to accuse old age 

of. 

I have found scarce^ any thing to 

censure. 
Men who abound In silver, in 

gold, in estates. 
Men who abound neither in sil- 
ver, fwr in gold, nor in estates. 
A pen to write with, 

109. [Constructions with the relative.] 

(1) Some persons think t or there 
are some who think, Ac. 

(2) You have no reason (eaicffl^ oeco- 
sion, need, Ac.) to hurry. 



Latik. 

A difierence ae-great-^te the greateH caa 
be (quanta maxima potest esse). 

I am a long time already deoiring (/am- 
1»ridemeupio), 

They were a long time already prepar- 
ing (413). 

When I ^uiU take my journey, I will 
come. 

When I ^lall have performed this, I 
will come. 

When he ^laU have come, he will tell us. 

When you ^udl wieh to play, remem- 
ber to play fair. 

As you tkaUeow, so vnll you reap. 

I will do it, i£l ehaUbe able. 

They nothing else than laugh {mhU 
aUud quam rident), 

Q^uidfaciam? 

Cur hecnorrem? 

Quid faeerem ? (425.) 

Putares. 

Crederes. 

Diceres. 

Memini me legere. 

It woe better (utilius or satius ftut «). 

(Often) nemo pictor. 

This terrifies me nothing (nihil me ter- 

ret). 
Even this is eo just, if it is voluntary 

{ita justum , , , .si est, &c.). 
He was more prudent than braver (pru- 

dentior quBiafortior). 452, w. 
To make a bridge in a river. 
The thing de quo offiiur, 
I have nothing wbxch I may accuse old 

age (nihil habeo quod incusem sen- 

ectutem). 478. 
I have found scarcely any thing, uhkk 

I may censure. 
Men who abound in silver, who in 

gold, wha in estates. 
Men who do not abound in silyer, not 

in gold, not in estates (478). 
A pen, wuh whkh one may virrite (478). 

There are some who think {eubj,: 

Sunt qui putent, <frc.). 
There is nothing (on account of) 

which you should hurry {nihil eA 

quod fesHnee). 
(or) There is not (any thing, for) which 

you should hurry {nan est quod, Ac). 



* So, saiie, par, rectum, justum, idonetim, opHmumt consenianeum, meliue, 
eequiue, re^vs, saHus erat— fuit— fuerat. 
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EirciLiBH. Latin. 

(3) He was despised by them, far He was despised by them, toAo saw 
they saw through him. through him {qui with subj.). 

(4) He deserves to be loved. He is a worthy person who should be 

loved. (Dignus est, out ametur; or 
quern amea. So, maignus est, qui 
ametur: oTj quem ames.) 

(5) He is not a proper person to be He is not a proper person toho should 
received. . be received {or, whom you should re- 
ceive). 

(6) None are so good as never to No one is so good who never sins 
sin. {9ubj.), 

(7) Of such a kind that we can neg- Of such a kind /or the sake of which we 
lect duties for their sake. can neglect duties. 

(8) Tbo short to be the whole life Shorter than which can be (quam qnss 
of man. sit or possit esse) the whole life of 

man. 

(9) I am not a man (or, am not so I am not thai (person) who can believe 
foolish^ simple, credulous, &c.) as {is qui credam). 

to believe ttiis. 

(10) Who am I that my writings Who am I whose toritings should be 
should be honoured thus 1 honoured thus 7 

(11) They sent ambassadors to sue They sent ambassadors who should sue 
for peace. for peace (^t pacem peterent). 

(12) He deserves praise (blame, Ac.) He deserves praise, <ftc. who aid this 
for having done this. \8ubj.). 

(13) Wretched man that I am, who «0 me miserable, who thought, &c. {qui 
thought, Ac. with subj,) 

(14) How few there are who, Ac. Quotusquisque est qui . . 7 {with subj.) 

110. In censuring them you censure "Hlien you censure them, you censure 

me. me (^um with indie.). 

111. It is many years since he was first There are many years when Jie is in. 

in my debt. my debt {quum in meo aere est). 

I congratulate you on your infiu- I congratulate you, when you avail so 
ence with Caius. much with Caius {quum, generally 

qu4)d, tantum vales apud Caium). 
X don't like to be abased. I am not abused willingly {libenter. 

491). 

112. A mortal body must necessarily It is necessary that a mortal body 

perish. should perish. 

[Mortale coi-pus interire {or intereat) 
necessef est.] 
TTiere is no living pleasantly. It amnot be lived pleasantly (504). 

113. In addition to ttw, he is blind. HUher is added, that he is blind (hue 

acced-it, ebat, Ac. ut?). 513. 

114. He accused him of hofoing betrayed He accused him that (quod) he had be- 

the king. trayed the king (subj.). 

His having spared the conquered, It for * this,* * that ') is a great thing. 

is a great thing. that (quod) he spared the conquer^ 

{indie^. 

He praised {or blamed him) /or He praised (or blamed^ him /Ao^ (quod) 

having done this. he had done this {suhj.). 520. 

115. Many persons admire poems with' Many persons admire poems, nor im- 

out understanding them. derstand them (520^. 

You cannot be ruined without You cannot be ruined so as not to ruin 

ruining others. others {ut non with subj.). 521. 

116. Instead of reading, he is at play. He is at play, whereas he ought to be 

reading {quum debeat). 

t This necesse is an o2e2 adj. used In ihe^neut. gender only, 
f More commonly fuoc2. 
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Emolmh. 

inaUad qf growing riek (as ha 
might) ne is ffrowing poor. 

J^ from tkuudng tnU, 1 hold, 
Ac. 

117. And (but, Ac.) if <U» is erented. 
Who, tiuvMoy, wa» kilUd. 
Who, as B. aayB, was killed. 
By vhicfi, when we read Hum, we 
are affected. 

Do not think. 

Take care to do it. 
Btmirctob^i or mtiui you are. 



Lativ. 

He ia growing poor, whereas A« migfii 

grow rich (moan pone£). 
It is so&r 0^1 that I should think tfaifl» 

that, Ac. 

(Tantum abest ut ^ut). 533. 

If vhiai is granted. 
Whom they report to have been killedi 
Whom B. reports to have been killed. 
Whidi when we read, we are affected. 

( Beware of thinking, eavemUet, 
I Be unwUUng to think, noa puiaro, 

Cura ut facias. 

Ifhcutoio; or^ faeoi§» 
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QUESTIONS ON THE CAUTIONS. 

1. When must hirriy her^ them {fu^ she^ they\ be translated by md 7 and Ms^ htr^ 

itSf theirSf by mtia? (When the pronoun and the nom. of the verb stand 
for the same person. C. i. 12.) 

2. When is the per/, in a sentence with ' thai ' to be translated by the present 

infinitive ? (When the action or state expressed by the per£ is not to 
be described as over before the time referred to by the principal verb. 
C. II. 13 ) 

3. When must * ahoidd ' be translated by the present infinitive 7 (When it does 

not express duty or a future event.^ C. iii. 13.) 

4. When are wouldf ^unUdy signs of the future 7 (After past tenses. C. 

IV. 16.) 

5. When should ^ things be expressed 1 (When the mas. and the neut. of the 

adjec. are of the same form. C. v. 21.) 

6. Where is cum placed with the ablatives of the personal pronouns? (After, 

and as one word with, them. C. vi. 25.) 

7. When a preposition follows a verb, how may you help your judgment in 

determining whether the preposition ^\es a transitive sense to the verb^ and 
is probably to be translated by the inseparable preposition of a compound 
verb ? (By trying whether the preposition clings to the verb in the passive 
voice. C. VII. 32.) 

8. Is *for ' before a noun and the infin. to be translated 1 (No.) What is the 

construction 7 (Accus. with infin. C. vm. 38.) 

9. What are 'oa' and ^btU* often equivalent to 7 (Relatives. C. iz. 45, anc{ 

43 (a).) 

10. How is ^such* often used in English? (To express size.) How is it then 

to be translated 7 (By tantus. C. x. 45.) 

11. When *thai* stands for a substantive that has been expressed in a former 

clause, is it to be translated into Latin? (No. C. xi. 47, note.) 

12. What tense is '/ am come ' 7 (Perf. definite of the active voice.)— what, */ 

was come ' ? (Pluperf. of act.) What verb forms the perf. active with am ? 
(Intrans. verbs of motion. C. xii. 57, note.) 

13. When a verb seems to govern two accusatives, by what preposUion is one of 

them often governed 7 (By ' to* C. xiii. 60.) 

14. When must * thai — nat ' be translated by vi non instead of ne 7 and that no- 

bodi/t that nothing, &c., by iti nemo^ ut nihil, respectively 7 (When that 
introduces a consequence, not a purpose : whenever, therefore, a ' «o ' or 
*svjch* goes before it. C. xiv. 77.) 

15. How must the Eng./wf. be translated after verbs of fearing 7 (By the pres. 

aubj. C. XV. 96.) 



* To judge of this, try whether you can turn the verb with should into the 
participial substantive. <<It is strange that you should say so." What is 
strange 7 Your saying so. 
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16. When are *vho* and *vfddi* dependent interrogatlTes 7 (After words of 

atking, knawingt €UmbHngt UUing, Ac. C. xvi. 112.) 

17. Does *may* ever stand for can? * might* for could? (Yes. C. xvii. 131.) 

18. When is the perf. injin, to be translated by the pre». infin,? (After might, 

couldf ought, Ac, when the action Is not to be described as over before the 
time referred to. C. xviii. 131.) 

19. When are * qf you,' * of um,* Ac., not to be translated after numerals, super- 

latives, Ac.l (When aU are spoken of. C. xix. 176.) 

20. Is nnEngliBhtubHaatvoeeyer used adjectively? (Yes.) Where does it then 

stand? (Before a substantiYe.) How must it be translated? ((Sene- 
rally by an adj,: sometimes by ex, de with a tuhtt. C. zx. 234.) 

21. For what does ' what ' sometimes stand ? (For how, or how-great.) When 

must * what * be translated by * quam * ? (When it stands for * how *) — when 
. by * quaniuM 7 (When it stands for how-great. C. xzi. 242.) 

22. When are 'for ' and * m ' to be untranslated ? (When the noun that follows 

can be placed in appoeition to another noun in the sentence. C. xxii. 
266.) 

23. When must *one,^ *two,* Ac, be translated by distributive numerals? (When 

they stand for *one a-jriece,* Ac. C. zxiii. 267.) 

24. What is the substitute for a future mbjunetioe in the passive verb ? (futurum 

sit, esset, Ac, ut . . . with the proper tense of the verb.) What must we 

take care not to use for it? (The part in dus, with aim, eaaem^ Ac. G. 
XXIV. 287.) 

25. What is 'that^ often used for after an expression of time? (For on whidi; 

the abl. of relet. C. xxv. 308.) 

26. Is that which is vnffrm the present partic^ act. in ingy always a parHdple 7 

(No.) What else may it be ? (The participial substantive.) When is it 
always the participial substantiTe ? (When it governs, or is governed, in- 
stead of merely agreeing.) To what parts of the Latin verb does the 
participial substantive correspond ? (The InJin. and Gerund.) Can the 
participial substantive ever be translated into Latin by a participle ? and 
if so, by what participle? — (Yes, by the participle in dus: but the part, 
in dus must not govern the substantive, but agree with it, both being put 
into the case that corresponds to the preposition governing the participiat 
substantive, C. xxvi . 330.) 

27. Into what construction must 'have* before an injinitive be turned for trans- 

lation into Latin? (Into the form *is, or are, to &e— .') 

(I have to do three more pages =: Three more pages are to be done by me. 

C. XXVII. 336.) 

28. What does 'is to be done * generally mean ? (Necessity, fitness, or intention. 

Does * is to be done * always mean necessity, JUness, or intention?^ (No. 
C. XXVIII. 336.) 
2Sf. What does ' is to be,* Ac, mean, when it does not signify necessity, JUness, or 
intention? {Ans. Possibility.) 



b This is what is to be done by all who wish to please the king. {Necessity.) 
This is to be done to-morrow. (Intention.) 
This is to be done, if you set about it in the right way. (Possibility.) 
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30. When must a freaeTit parHc, active be translated by a petfed participle^ or 

its substitute quum with the per/, or pluperf, subjunctive? (When the 
action expressed by it must be over, before that expressed by the verb be- 
gins. C. zxx. 353.) 

31. By what participle of a deponent verb is the pret. participle often translated 7 

(By the perf. partic. C. xxxi. 366.) 

32. How is ' &u/ ' ( = excepty vnlese) to be translated after a negative 7 (By nisi 

OT prater. C. xxxi. 451.) 

33. When is *al a town' not to be translated by the gen, or ablat.? (When 

the action was not done in but near the town or place: e. g. *a 
battle at Mantinea.) How is 'o^' to be then translated? (By apud 
or ad.) 

34. What does one often stand fori (Some one^ allquis; or a certain one^ 

quidam.) 

35. When an English word is followed by a preposition, what should you always 

remember? (To consider whether the Latin word to be used is followed 
by a preposition or by a case : and then by what preposition, or what 
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In what respect does a rerb agree with its nominatiTe case 7 an adjectiva 
with its substantive 1 What verbs take a substantive or a4jectiye after them in 
the nominative 7 

[Verbs of heoamingi heingi 9eemingf 
With passive verbs o{ makings oaUmgf deeming.] 
In what case does the thing by uhidi stand 1 In what case does the agent, or 
person fty t^urni, stand 1 When should the pronoun that is the nom. to the 
verb be expressed 1 

S 1« When two or more nom. cases sing, come together, in which number should 
the verb be put 1 in what person? 

With d—etf quum—tum, in which number is the verb generally put? (a). 
Which of the Latin words for and is confined to the office of connecting 
tim»2ar notions 7 (d). 
12. What case does the infin. take before it? What Eng. conjunct, is some- 
times to be untranslated 7 When *that* is to be untranslated, in what 
case do you put the nom. and in what mood the verb? 
Mention some verbs, &c. that are followed by ace. with infin. 

(1) Yerbn Bentiendietdedarandi: 

Of feeling, wishing, knowing^ ^ with which ace. with infin. stands as 
Believing, saying, trowing, \ the object, 

(2) Nearly all imper»onal forms* (with which ace. with infin. stands as 
the 9ttbjeei)j except 

^ntlngit, evenit, and accidie > ,y„^ ^ f^„„^ ^ ^ 

With restat, reliquum est and fit,b ) 

Do any verbs of the class eeniiendi admit of any other construction 7 
[Yes, those that express emotion are often followed by quod: those 
that express wishingt especially qpfo, by ut.] 
f 4. When an adjective belongs to more than one substantive or pronoun, with 
which should it agree in gender? and in which number should it stand, 
even when the substantives, dc, are all sing. ? When the substantives 
are things that have not lifey in what gender is the adj. generally put? 
What substantives are seldom to be translated 1° 
f 6. What are respectively the demondraiiDes or antecedent pronouns to qid, 
qualiaf quantuSf quot ? 



* That is, where in English we use *{^' as the representative of the true 
nominative. 

b And sometimes seguitur. 

• But when 'man* Is coupled with an epithet of praise, it should generaLj 
be translated (by vir) ; especially if it is an apposition. 
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Is the relative ever governed in case by a word that is not in its own 
clause? 

In what respects does the relative agree with its antecedent 7 [In gen- 
der, number, and person.] When the antecedent is expressed in the 
reloHve, and omitted in the principal clause, where is the relative 
clause often placed? what pronnai often represents it in the princi- 
pal clause? 

What is the relative * what * equivalent to ? [< That which,'] 

When the relat, agrees with some case of a sitbd, expressed in its own, 
but not in the principal clause, what must be done 1 [Some case of 
that subst. must be supplied in the principal clause.] 

1 6. For what does an infin. sometimes stand 1 When an adj. or rel. is to agree 

with an infin. mood or sentence, in what gender must it be put 1 When 
the rel. has a sentence for its antecedent, what do we often find instead 
of the rel. only? [Id quod, or quae res : id or res being in apposition to 
the sentence.] 

1 7. What is the great rule for the sequence of tenses? (40.) Is the perf. with 

have considered a past tense? [No.] Is the fid, perf, hsubj, tense? 
[No.] How should < but,* or a relative with * not,* generally be translated 
after nobody, nothing, &c, ?<i 

§ 8. In such a sentence as ' TJiebes, which is a town,* Ac, should which agree 
with TTubes or with town? When does which, in such a sentence, agree 
with its proper antecedent ? 

% 9. When the antecedent has a superlaHve with it, in which clause does the 
superlative generally stand ? Hb was the first pbbson who did it. 

f 10. How is 'that* to be translated when it is followed by may or might? what 
does it then express ? [A purpose.] How is ' that,* exprei^ng a purpose, 
to be translated, when it is followed by not or any negative word? 

ft 11. How is 'thtU* to be translated after so, such? what does it then express ? 
[A consequence.] How is ' that * to be translated when the sentence has a 
comparative in it ? What is quo equivalent to, and what is its force with 
the comparative? [Quo Is equivalent to uteo; with the comparative 
* that by this?* * that the,*] Does quo ever stand for * that * when there is 
no comparative in the sentence ? [Yes ;" it is then equivalent to * that by 
this means.*] How is *no^' to be translated before the imperative or subj, 
used imperatively? How is *a«' before the infin, and after so, swh,t to 
be translated. 



d Q^n cannot stand for cuj%is non, cui non ; but either these forms must be 
need or the demonstrative expressed {cujus ille vitia non videat ; or, quin ille 
e/u» vitia videat). In the nom. or ace. qui non ftiay be used, and should be 
when the non belongs especially to the verb. It is compounded of the old abl. 
qui, and ne, not. It does not therefore itself contom the pronoun ; but the nom. 
or aco. of the demonstrative is understood. 

• " In fdneribus Atheniensium sublata erat celebritas virorum ac mulierunii 
qw lamentatio minueretur." (Cic.) 

f Quin must be used, if it is, ' as noMo .. . Ac.,* after a negaiioe sentence. 
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f 12. What doM the Latin ii\f. never ezpreea?' When the English in£ ex- 
preaaes a furpoat^ how must it be tranalated % After what verbs is the 
h^f. to be tranalated by ul i with the subjunctive 1 

f 13. Give the forma for that nobody ; that noOungf that no; that never. When 
mnat thai nobody ; thai nothing, Ac, be tranalated by tU nemo; ut nihil, 
dc.t 

f 14. How muat 'as not to . . . Ac' after a negative be translated 7 Afterwhat 
verba when used negati»dy, must qtUn be used 7 Is non dubUo ever fol- 
lowed by ace. with infin. 1 [Nearly alwaya, when dubiiare means to heei- 
tai€ g when it meana to doubt, the oee. with m/bi. never follows it in Cicero, 
but does in Com. NeposJ] 

f 16. By what coiyunction are verba of Athdermg' followed 7 [By quomxnuo, 
^^ch la equivalent tottieo nUnue.'] Are verba of hindering followed by 
any other conjunctions 1 [Yes ; they may be followed by ns, when the 
thing is so entirely prevented as not to have been begun s by qwn after a 
negative sentence : and sometimes by oec with infin.k] How must (luU 
not be tranalated after verba oi fearing? how must that be tranalated after 
verba ot fearing? 

f 16. Which interrogative particle aaks simply for information 7 1 [Ne.] Which 
expecta the answer ' yea T [Nonne.] Which the anawer ^no?^ [Num.] 

4 17. When are queationa depondad 7 [When they follow and depend on such 
verba as aok, doubt, know, examine, try: Uie doubtful, vneertain,^ Ac] 
In what mood does the verb stand in a dependent question 1 In what 



t Except in poetry. 

h The various ways of expressing a purpoee are given In the following table 

Eo ut ludos spectem, 1 

£^ ^ ludorum spectandorum > ^rms 

< ludoB spectandi S I / am gotny to seethe 

Eo ludos spectaturus, tames 

Eo ad ludos spectandos, 

Eo ludos spectatum (rap.) 
i The general rule for the use of ui, is that it may be used : 

(1) To express every requeeti command (except after jttbeo); advice m' 

effect; decree. 

(2) To introduce the conditions of an agreement or treaty, 

(3) It is used after all inieneive words, such as «uo^ eo {taniia, taUa, tot, ita, 

adeo, eic), 

(4) All purpoeee may be expressed by ut. (Crombie.; 

Obs. Moneo and perauadeo will not be followed by ut (but by aoc, and inf.), 
when the person is not warned or persuaded to do something, but merely that 
eomething ie eo, 

i Thus his preface begins with "non dubl to/ore plerosque," Ac. 

k << NostroB navibus e^ecK prohibebant." (Caes.) 

1 But ne appears sometiines to be used as equivalent to nonne, * Eatne hoc illi 
dicto atque &cto Fimbriano simillimum 1 ' (Cic. pro Sext. Rose. Am. 33.) 

^ Obs. If you have any doubt whether who, which, what, is a rel. or an inter" 
rog., ask a question with the clause, and see whether the sentence before you 
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mood must the yerb be put in Bentences that stand as the aee. to a pre> 
ceding verb 7 

S 19. How must *tDhether* be translated in double questions? how *or?* If 
^whether* is untranslated, how may 'or' be translated? Does ah ever 
stand before a single question 1 [Yes : it ih&i implies, with something of 
Impatience, that the answer must be ' no.'] By what must * or ' not be 
translated in4ouble questions? > 

I 20. Go through 1 niay go, <&c. / might ?uive gone^ &c. / can doit; I amid ha»4 
done it; I ought to do it; I ought to have done it. Translate, / Ought to do 
itj omitting ut. I mat be deceived. How is the perf, infin. generally 
to be translated after m^htf eouJd, ought? 

f 21. How is the case of a substantive in apposition determined ? When urU 
ox oppidum stands in apposition to the name of a toum, does the verb 
agree with wbSf oppidum^ or with the name ot the town? 

S 22. He wishes to be the first. He says that he is aeadt. 

§ 23. They MAY BE HAPPY. We may be iceutbal. 

f 24. When may a substantive and pr«po«i/i<m -generally be translated by thd 
gen. ? [Ans. When the prepos. joins it to another substantive.] How 

MUCH pleasure ; MUCH GOOD ; SOME TIME. 

I 25. What do you mean by a jjartitive adj. ? What case follows partitioe adjec- 
tives? With what does the partitive adj., generally agree in gender? 
In what gender does a superlative (or stdus) stand when it governs ngenit, 
and also refers to another subst. ? In what ease does a substahtive of 
description stand when it hxts^anadjedwe agreeing with it? By what case 
is opus est followed ? What other construction is there with opus est? 
There IS no need. What need is there? The top of the mountain. 
The middle of the way. The rest of the work. The whole or 
Greece. 

§ 26. What case do adjectives that signify desiref&c.t govern? What case do 
participles used adjectivdy and verbals in ox govern ? 

f 28. What substanjtives are omitted after to be? It is Cicebo's pabt. It is 
YOUR part. What case do verbs of accusing, &c., take of the charge ? 
What case do satago, &c., govern ? What case do verbs of remembering 
BJid forgetting govern ? In what case may a 'neut. pron. stand with occur 
sare, adinonercy &c. ? 

f 29. With interest and refert in what ca&e is the person to whom it is of import- 
ance put ? [In the genitive when the person is expressed by a substan- 
tive : in the abl.fem. when a possessite pronoun is used.] How is the degru 
qf importance expressed ? how is the thing that is of importance express- 
ed ? what case of the person fedin^ do pudet, Ac.y take ? what case of what 
catfffM the feeling? , 

f 30. What adjectives govern the dot. 7 Mention some adjectives that are fol- 
lowed by ad. What cases may follow propior, proximus? When should 
similis take the gen. ? (w.) 

§ 31. In what case do you put the person to,forj or against whom the action ii 



readily and obviously answers it. ' I don't know who did It.' * Who did it?' 

*I don't know who did it.' Therefore iMo is here an interrogative. 

10 
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doiM^ or the fiseliBg enlertaiiMd 1 Hentioii Uia daans of veriis that take 

the dol. [Verba comparandi ; dandi et reddendi ; promittendi ac eoivendi ; 

Impenadi et nimtiondii fidendi; minaiidi et iiaaceDdi; obeequendi el 

lapugBaadiy reguBt dativum : quibus addaa, 

Invidmf nubOtJavtoque, induigto, pareo, 
GratuloTf otm/ior, wUtdeo, medwrque, mMoqiie.J 

Do any of theee take the aoc, also 7 By what prepoaitionB may verbs of 

c0ni|Niriii^ be followed 1 [By cum or ad,\ How is togUker to be trana^ 

Jated after eompore ? 

[' TogithMT * may tianalated be, 
After eomjMirt, by *Jni$r «e.'] 

What verbaof udva i Uag* and dimdvaniage govern the ooe. 7 Hn TnamaT- 

SKSMSWITH DBATH. 

[H« threatent me wUh death should be^ 
In Latin, tkrtaUnM death to me.] 
Of verbs of oommamfia^, which govern the ace only? which the dot, or 

ODC.? 

I 32. What case do aum and its compounds govern 1 What exception is there ? 
Mention the compound verba that generally govern the dai, 
[MMt of these compounded with 

Pras, con, sub, 
Ad, in, inter, ob : 
Many of those compounded with 

Ab, post, ante, de, 
Re, pro, super, e.] 
f 33. Ha suBaovNos tub citv with a walu Hk 'PaBssMTS mb with a 

• OAaLAWB." 

f 34. What verbs govern two datives ? What case often follows sum where we 
should put the noni.? How is have often translated! My naxb is 

CaIUS (239). I HAVB A cow. I HAVB SIX COWS. 

% 35. Do neuter verba ever take the ace. 7 Explain, sUire honores. 

% 36. What verbs take two accusatives 7 Do o^ the verbs that have any of these 
meanings take two accusatives 1 What transitive verbs take two accusa- 
tives, one in a sort otappoeUum to the other 1 

§ 37. What does the abl, express 7 In what case is the price put 7 What ad- 
jeetives stand in the ahL to express the price, pretio being understood 1 
What adjectives alvaye express price in the gen. 7 What substantives 
stand in the gen, after verbs of vahdngf What should be used instead of 
mulU and mqjorie? 

f 38. What case do verbs of abounding, Ac. govern? What case may ^eo and 
indigto govern 1 What case do verbs of freeing frimif dc, take 7 What 
is their more general construction in prose 7 What case Aofungor, Ac, 
govern 7^ In what caae is the manner, cauae, Ac., put 7 

% 39. How is a toe, sometimes used in poetry 7 What ^se sometimes stands 
in appoeition to the iwc; 7 



a Mlhl coronaro, or me coronA donat. 

* In the phrase ' potiri rerum ' (to become a ruling power) the gen, only ia 
found. 



I 
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I 40. In what eaee is the agent expressed after the pass, yerb, when a, ofr, is not 
used 7 After what part of the verb is this the regular construction 1 
What verbs cannot be used personally in the pass, voice ? Go through 
/ am bdieved,^ Mention some verbs that have a past, conttnudion (286). 
What is the substitute for a fut. irtf- ;>om., Vhen the verb has no supine 
to form it with iri? I hopb he will becovsb (use fore u<). 

§ 41. What verbs can govern an ace. in the/>aM. 7 Can a paea. verb or partici- 
ple take an ace. of the part afflecUd? Wb have walked enough (trans, 
by the paea.). Which is the more common in Lat. ' CantB videtur, 
dicitur, &c., eaae,^ or ^videtWf dicUuTf Ac. Caium, eaaeV 

S 42. How is a noun of time put in answer to token 7 in answer to for how Umg 7 
How do you express the time in or vUhin uihidi 7 How do you express 
time in answer to haw Umg before or <^ter7 How ue ante^ poat, used in 
this construction 1 How do you express a point or space of /uftire time 
for which any arrangement is now made ? How do you express the exact 
time by or againat which a thing is to be done? Three teabs ago. 
Thbeb teabs old. Above twenty teabs old* (307, f) Thbbe 

YEAB8 AFTEB HE HAD BETUBNED (310 (a) ). 

f 43. In what case is the town ai tthidi a thing is done, to be put? In what 
case is the name of a town to be put in answer to whWitr7\n answer to 
tphence 7 To tokat proper names do thelM rules apply ? In what case do 
vrba and oppidum stand in apposition to the name of a town in the gen, 
(315) 1 How is local space expressed 1 

ft 44, Decline ^grieoing*^ throughout. Of wbitino a lxtteb. I ax to be 
LOVED. Go tiirough, I must wbitb. Qo through tpistda acribenda. 
When must the part, in due not be used in agreement with its substan- 
tive (332) 7 We must sfabe oub enemies. At home. Fbox home. 



P Mihi creditur, / am bdieved. 
Tibi creditur, thou art beHeved. 
Illi creditur, he ia believed. 

Nobis creditur, we are believed. 
Yobis creditur, you are bdievecU 
Illis creditur, they are bdieved. 
* These constructions admit of many variations by the introduction of naiua 
and quam — " Above thirty-ffiree yeara old.** 

major annos tres et triginta natus ; 
major quam annos tres et triginta natus ; 
major quam annorum trium et triginta ; 
major quam tribus et triginta annis. (Z.) 



•> N. 


Dolere, 


grieving. 


O. 


dolendi, 


qf grieving. 


D. 


dolendo. 


to grieving. 


Ace. 


doldre, 


grieving. 


Abl. 


dolendo. 


by grieving. 



The aec. la dolendum only when governed by a preposition. * Se peccati losi* 
mulant quod doUre intermiserint ' (have intermitted grieving). 
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Horn (after a verb of motion). Into thx couirntT. From the comr- 
TBT. In trb couvtbt. On ths oboitnd. 

f 46. What kind of aentencea may be translated by participles (344) 1 In what 
case do a noun (or pronoun) and participle atand when the noun or pro~ 
runm is not governed by any other word 7 What la thia called ? 

I 46. Ha OAva thbx thx countbt to dwbll in. What doea the part, in ma 
often expreaa 1 What doea the part, in diu often express ? Express ' to 
ha»6 a thing made,* in the sense of eaiuing it to be made. [Faciendum 
curare.] 

f 47. What participle ia wanting in all but deponenta and neuter-paasiyesl 
Hating lxpt ais bbothbb. [Relicto fratre, or quum reliquiaaet fra- 
trem.] 

I 48. Mt own rAULT. Thbib own pault (373, a). When — «e^,— m^vm are to 
be tranalated by ip9e and a peraonal pronoun, in what case may »pM 
stand 7 [In the nom. or in the caae of sui, according to the meaning.*1 
When may Attn, kUf her, tto, t/uin in a dependent aentence, be translated 
by 9ui or ntutf even when they denote the nom. not of their own, but of 
the principal sentence 7 By what pronoun muat turn, her, Ac, be 
tranalated, when tui or ouub would be understood to mean the nom. of 
its own verb 7 Does «uuc ever relate to the accuacUive ? With wliat pron. 
ia this very commt>n7 Which gen. pi. (itm or t) ia used after partitives 
(372)7 

§ 49. What is the difference between * u qui pugnat,' and ' ^ or lOe qui pugnat ' 
(376, g) 7 Which of theae three pronouns is to be used when Ju, him, Ac., 
is without emphasis, simply describing a peraon or thing before mentioned 
or about to be deocribed by a rel. clause7 By what case only of *m ' can 
tUe; her, their, be translated 7 [Ane, By the gen.] Of two thinga already 
mentioned, what pron. meana the tatter? what the former ? Which pron. 
means thtU qf yours? Mbdba illa. Distinguish between Aiej is^e, ifle, 
referring to different objects. 

ft 60. When is *any* to be translated by quiequam or ti/2ti« ? when by^uw? 
when by quivie, tpiiUbet? when by aliquie quiepiam? Does quieguam 
ever follow ei (note w) 7 By what pronoun may *a* sometimes be 
translated 7 

ft 51. What prejlx do interrogativea often take 7 what affix? How should ^al- 
tpaye* with two auperlativea be tranalated 7 

ft 62. When are the pronouns thai, those, not to be translated 7 When they 
stand in the second member of a comparative sentence for a aub- 
atantive expreased in the first.] When quam is omitted, in what caae ia 
the following subat. put 7 What case goes with comparatives and auper- 
lativea to express the measure of excess or defect? How are the Eng. the 
— the {"^by how much — by so much) to be translated 7 

ft 63. Is the present ever followed by the impeif. subj,? When 7 When is the 



• * He wounded himseU;' se ipse vulneravit ( =: ipse, non alius, se vulneravit) : 
ae ipswn vulneravit ( = se, non o/tvm, vulneravit). Hence ipse is to be in the 
nom. or in the oblique case, according as the notion to which it is opposed, ox 
with which it is contrasted, is Ip the pom, or in an oblique case. 
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Eng. prea. generally translated by the Lai. fuhtre ? By what tense is thft 

perf. dejiniic often translated 1 [Ans. by the future perfed,] How ai:e 

f assertions softened in Latin 7 What subjunctives are very frequently used 

in this way 7 What conjunction is often omitted after veUnii <frc. I havs 

LONG DESIRED (410, O). 

§ 54. Is the per/, aubj. ever used as an imperat. ? What oth6r tense is some- 
times used as an imperat, ? By what tense are questions of appeal, or 
. questions for a»aent, to be translated 7 . If he has ant thing, he gives 

'^ IT. [Si quid habet, dat.'] If I have ant thing, I will give it. [Si 

quid habeam, dabo.] If he should have ant thing he would give it. 
[Si quid haberet, daret: but much more commonly , A quid habeat, det.] 
If he had ant thing he would give it. [Si quid haberet, daret] If 
HE had had ant thing, HE WOULD HAVE GIVEN IT. [Si quid habuissot, 
dedisset) How is ^poasibilily without any expression of vncertamty* 
translated? How is ^uncertainfyYrith the prospect of decision* trans- 
lated? How is ^ uncerthinty YTiihoxii any such accessory notion ' trans- 
lated ? How is ' impossibilUy or belief that the thing is not so,* translated 1 
May the consequence and the condition refer, the one to past, the other 
to present ^mel When the consequence YuLB*iJDould hooey* how must 
you translate the plvperf. indie, in the conditional clause? With what 
tenses may si take the indie? With what tenses does si always govern 
the subjunctive ? 
f 56. In conditionai sentences are the verbs of both clauses ever in the mjUbj, 
pres. ? [Yes ; ^Si quid habeaty dety* should be always preferred to *Si qiad 
' haberet daret,* unless it is to be intimated that the supposition tnU not be 

realized,] What are the conditional forms of the subj. ? When should 
seripturus essem be used for ' should have written*? What tenses of the 
mdic, are used for the avbj, in conditional sentences ? Is si ever omitted ? 
where should the verb of the sentence then stand ? What are the con- 
junctions for although? [Etsi, tametsi, quamquam * with tfu/ic. ; licet 
with subj. What is quamvisy and what mood does it govern in Cicero? 
[However muchy however; with subj.] What is etiamsiy and what mood 
does it govern? [Even if; even though; with irufic. or «u&/] Do any 
other cdnjunctt. express though? [Yes; sometimes, quumy ut^ with 
svbj,] 
S 57. In a dependent conditional sentence, the verb of the consequent clause 
will be in the infin. : what infinitives will take the place (respectively of 
dot. ? of dabit? daret? dedisset? daturus esset? 
§ 68. Explain the meaning of oblique narration ? In oblique narration, in what 
mood will the principal verbs stand ? [In the infin.] In what mood will 
the verbs of the siibordinate douses stand, provided they express the 
words and opinions, not of the narrator, but of the speaker? [In the 



' Either the condition or the consequmeey or haOiy may refer to a patt^ ojfutum 
time. 

■ When these conjunctions take the nibj, the sentence is generally in the 
Miqua oratioy taken in its widest sense. (See § 68 ) Thii^ however, ddea not 
hold good of the later writers. (Billroth.) 
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snbj.] In oblique nairatfon what Is ofti a omitted 1 [The verb or partic 
on which the infinitlTes depend.] In what mood are quesHonsfor anawer 
asked 1 [The subj.] In what mood are quaUotu qf appeal asked? [In 
the infin.] When questions are thus asked in the infbi,, may interroga- 
Hvet be used with the infin/t [Yea.] In what mood is the charge ex 
pressed with quod? 

f 59. When may the prea. and perf. subjunct. be used In oblique narration, 
eren when dependent on a pad tense? In what mopd will remarks 
stand that are the reporter* a not the tpeakei^a? In what mood do the 
▼erbs of subordinate clauses stand, when the principal verb of the propo- 
sition is in tfi/m. or nibj. ? With what limitation is this rule to be ap- 
plied 7 When may the pre». and petf. nibj. be used, although the gen- 
eral rule would require the imp, oipluperf. May the imp. or pluperf, be 
ever used, when the general rule would require the pres. or perf.? How 
are the aee. and infin. used with ng in direct narration (473) 7 

f 00. Mention some words^ phrases, Ac, with which qui taJces the subj. 
[Ana. After aum^ in ' sunt qui,' ' erant qui,' Ac, and after ne^aHve and 
inUrrogaHce sentences, nemo, mhHf Ac, eat: quia eat? an quiaquam eat? 
quotuaquiaque eat? Ac. Also after adaunt qui, npik dearmt qui, Ac, and 
similar phrases with reperio, invenio (to find).] 

f 01. What mood does qui gOTem, when it introduces the ground of an asser- 
tion ? What mood does qui take after quippe, uJtpote? alwaya or gene- 
' ndhfl What mood does ^t take when it is equiyalent to ut with a 
peraonal or poaaeaawe pronoun 1 Mention some phrases with which 
qui has this force. In what other cases does qui govern the subj. (484, 
486)1 

f 02. When does quum take the indie. ? What mood does quum generally 
govern, when the verb of the sentence Is in the impeif. or pluperf. 7 
[The subj.t] How is the subject of congratulation expressed (492)7 
Mention some conjunctions that always govern the subjunctive. (Yocab. 
08.) When are the prea. vnd perf. subj. used with u<tnam7.when the 
imptrf. and plupetf. ? How is * not ' generally ezpredsed after uHnam, 
dummodOf Ac. 

f 03. When the principal verb is in the present tense, in what mood is the verb 
after antequam or priuaquam expressed? . When the principal verb is ia 
the/ui., in what mood or moods may the dependent verb be 7 When 
the principal verb is in a paat tense, in what mood or moods may the de- 
pendent verb be 7 When should the aubj. always be used after antequam^ 
priuaquam Z 

9 04. When do dum, donee, quoad ( =: unJHl) take the tncRcoHoe? when the aub- 
iunctite? What mood do they and ouamdiu always take. In the sense of 
aa bmg aa ? With the adverbs meaning aa aoon aa, how should the Eng- 
lish plupeif, generally be translated (614) 7 

f 06. When is that expressed by quod? What class of verbs are followed by 
quod? What mood does quod take 7 vdih what exception 7 

f 00. What was the Jirat of the month called by the Romans 7 on what day did 



« But the IndM;. of repeated aetiops. 
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the Notua fall 1 on what day the Idea 7 In what months were the Nanea 
on the aevenih? How were the days between the Kalenda and Noma 
reckoned 1 days between the Nonta and the Idea? days after the Idea? 
Give the rules for each case. 

S 67. What may be used instead of a conjuncHcn andf er«07Ui/ or demonatrai^ioa 
pronoun? Mention some circumlocutions for the iinptraJ^t, 

S 68. Was a aeateriium a coin 1 How many aeatercea made a aeatertivm 7 What 
is the meaning of aeateriium with numeral adverba? Is aeatertium db- 
clinabU in this construction 1 How may the value of aeatertium deciea, 
eenHea, &c., be got approximately (547| note *) 7 

f 69. Give the division of the aa. Explain aaaea vMWta. By what other DaOMi 
was this rate of interest expressed 1 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Ths object of the following Work is to supply boys with an easy 
collection of short passages, as an Exercise-book for those who 
have gone once, at least, through the First Part of the Author's 
< Practical Introduction to Latin Prose Composition.' 

T. K. A. 

Ltndon, 
AprU 6, 1844. 

[Consult the Preface to Part I.^ at the beginning of the vol- 

ume.l 
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EXPLANATION OF MARKS, ETC. 



Woidi in ItalioB an to be looked Ibr in the Voeebulazy.* 

-^— — — to which the mark B ii piefized, are to be looked for in the 
Antibarbams. 

D£ and C. itand reepectively for the Difierencee and CantionB at the end of 
the book. 

Df. (1) and C. (1) itand lespectirely for the IKflbrenceo and Cantions of 
Part I. 

*, \ after a word, mean that that word ii to be the fivrt or leeond word re- 
■peotirely in the danee. 

% y, mean that the word if to be the hurt, or last bat one (reepectiyely) in the 
clanae. 

r./. mean that the relative elawe is to be placed firrt. 

a. V. that the eentence is to be translated by the actiye voice. 

t means that the word is to be inserted m the relatiTe dense. 

^ means that the word is to stand near the (head s) beginning of the sen- 
tence. 

• means that the word is to be placed in as emphatieal a position as poMfale, 

near the middU df a sentence. 

9 means that the sentence is to be turned into a participial dense. 

mb — ah mdicates that the order is to be retained. 

mb X h a indTcates that the order is to be reverMd. 

■ ■ mean that the words over which they are placed, are to be separated. 

An accent over a word means that it is emphatic. 

Woids in spaced printing (printing) are those to which the direotioii in- 
timated by a mazk or reference applies. 

* prefixed to a woid, or to several words, in tpaced printing, means that U or 

<Aey are to be omitted. 



r • The pupa will there And, not the wnd ovdy, bat tiie phrsse of wMsh It 
part For other woids a dietionary most be need. 



PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION 



i 



TO 



LATIN PHOSE COMPOSITION. 



I. 

ON THE OEDEE OF WOEDS IN LATIN. 

1. In the usual arrangement of a Latin sentence, the suhject, 
as the most important word, stands first ; and words which modify 
the meaning of another, precede the word whose meaning they 
modify. 

1. RctUo pneest; appetUua obtemperat. — 2, Co7i«tte^u£2o est altera natunu— 
3. Habent opinionem, ApoUinem morbos depellere^ 

2. Hence (a) oblique cases mostly precede the verb (or other 
word) on which they depend ; (J) adjectives and dependent geni- 
tives precede the substantives to which they belong ; and (c) ad- 
verbs precede their verbs or adjectives. 

(a) Corporis gravifo/em et c2o2or6fn ontino judicamuB. 

(b) 1. Mamertmn civitas.^2. Syraeusitia Philistus. — 3. Rdiqua vitSB in- 

stitata. 

(c) 1. Sui negotii bene gerens. — 2, Sapientia prope slngularis. 

3. With respect to the usv>al order of oblique cases ; — 

The nearer object precedes the more remote : e. g., the accus. 
after the transitive verb precedes an abl. of manner or instru- 
ment, &c. 

Helvetii legatoa ad CcBwrem mittunt. Cat, [8u also exs, under 2 (a).] • 
Descriptions of a place precede the mention of things existing, 
or actions done in it. 

Caesar a Lacu Ltmano ad montem Juraim millia paBsamn decern munim Jb9^ 
jam^ue pexducit. Cae, 



284 ON THE ORDER OF WORDS. [§ 1. 4-9. 

The cause precedes the effect. 

Yeniebant td Eiunenenii qui propter odium fructum oculis ex ejus casa 
capere vellent. C. Nep, 

Exercise 1. 

4. [Does ment or animiu denote ike mind with all its pasaions, eiiiotioiu% 
Ac. 1 (92, note c.)] 

We do not feel a disease of the mind hy ^ any bodily sensa- 
tion.^ CoiuM is going to send a C0fy^ of the letter to his fhther. 
f There is no doubt that the plea of necessity is a valid excuse for 
Dionysius. It cannot be denied, that he employed an advocate at 
Carthage. It cannot be doubted that they lived in affluence at 
Rome. We have been impatient for your arrival. There were 
some who* looked forward with impatience to your arrival. The 
Gauls attack the Romans, before they have disencumbered them- 
selves of their haggageJ The Athenians are going to recall Bal- 
bus firom ktuMmeMl. It nould have been better* never to have 
returned from hmiskmentn ( It is one* thing to sin, another to 
throw the ^lame upon another. There is i»o doubt that Philistus 
the Syracusan (b) lived many years at Rome. It cannot be de- 
nied, that you ate ooonected with Scipio by the ties of blood. 

1 < By the body.* « See Ezakpu. * DL 1109. « oatiuaJuU, 426, (6). 
• 38. 

5. 0^ UnHsuaJness of position calls attention to a word so 
placed, and thus renders it emphatic. 

6. Hence in a language which, like the Latin, admits of consideiable vari- 
ety in the collocation of wordSj what we effect by printing a wqrd in 
Italics, is acoompUshed by placing it in an unusual position.. 

7. This unusualness of position Is the great principle on whiclx the emphasis 
or prominenoe of a word depends. 

8. The beginning and the end of a clause are positions favorable to empha- 
sis because " by the former our attention is excited, and on the latter it 
rests." But of course the beginning of the daiise is not an emphatic 
positiom for the svbjeot, nor the end for the piedicate ; but ¥ice versi. 

9. (a) The subject receives emphasis by being placed at or 

near the end of the clause : {h) the predicate by being placed at 

or near the heginmng pf the clause. 

(a) 1. Sensit in se iri Brtau8,—2, Semper oratonun eloquentiflB moderatdx 

fuit QUfUUfTum prudenHa, C. 
(Jb) Diecee ta quidem quamdiu voles : tamdlu autem velle debebis, quoad te^ 

quantum proficias, non pceniteblt. C 



§ 1. 10-15.] ON THE ORDER OF WORDS. 295 

10. An emphatio subject often stands just before a verb wbich 
closes the sentence. 

Eonim, qui ezact& «etate moriuntnr, fortuna laudatnr. C, 

11. A verb stands at the head of its clause without emphasis^ 
i^hen it is used with autem to explain a previous assertion. 

In English we should insert such, an explanation parenthetically. 

1. Amicum sgrotantem visere volebam : habUat auiem ille in parte urbia 
remotissimd. — 2. [Cato] objecit ut probrum M. Nobiliori, quod is in pro- 
vinciam poetas duxisset : duxerat auJLem consul iUe in ^toliam, ut sd- 
mus, Ennium. C. 

12. The verb or adjective precedes its oblique cases when its 

comparative importance to the whole meaning of the sentence is 

greater than theirs. 

1. duaeritur an is^ qui 'prqfuU no^isy si postea nocuit, nos debito sohreiit. C. 
2. QuaB perspicuam omnibus veritatem continet propositio, nihil indigei 
approbatumis, C. — 3. Iris nunquam non adveraa 9oli est. Sen, — i, Sim- 
iUs parenHbtu ac mqjoribus mia filii plerumque creduntur. C. 

13. Oblique cases and adverbs receive emphasis by being 

placed at or near the beginning or end of the clause, 

1. Semper oratonmi eloquentiae moderatriz fu)t auditonim prudentia. C. — 
2. Arbores serit dillgens agricola, quanim adspieietebaccam ipse nim- 
quarn. C— 3. ErudUa komini ease e|;o iratus, ne ai cupiam quidem, non 
possum. C— 4. Ne vitaiionem quidem doiUma ipsam per se quisquam 
in rebus expetendls putavit C. 

14. Of words standing close together, the reversing their usual order gives 
promidence (I think) to the first rather than to the second. Thus when 
a h becomes 5 a, it is 6 rather than a that receives prominence. 

Mirabile videtur, quod non rideai haruspez, quum haxu^icem viderit. C 

Exercise 2. 

15. It cannot be denied, that Hortensius* is going to follow the 
example of Cato. Let Hortensius defend himself from this charge 
by the plea of ®bad health. /Brutus felt 'that he was invited to a 
share. He exclaims : ** What^ advantage will the Carthaginians 
derive from so great a wrong ? " Letigpod examples^ for imita- 
tion be proposed* to boyi.» Thdre is\n6 doubt that the plea of 
necessity is a valid excuse for you^ IVlJjll follow* the advice of 
Cato. The ezampleet of those who die* for their country are 
quoted.with-appit>bation.< We are lool^ing impatiently "for the 
arrival of Cicero. I fear that he will not* undergo th^ danger 



386 POSITION OF ATTEIBUTIVBS. [^ 1. 16*18. 

willingly.*/ I could not fi>llow« such an example^ even if I wbhed 
it (13, 3). He is always* bringing me into danger. I fear that^ 
Hortensius* will not ward off the danger from me. I fear that 
Hortensius will die by hb own hands. How few there are who* 
have altogether* satisfied the expectatioM^ of men !^ 

1 How are question! of qjpeol asked in oblique narration? [460, (c) (2).] 

* Pro patrid morUmor morU oecumben, , * Dntdare, *iyt 163. 

• Df. 1109, (14). •EsamtdparU. 



§1. Position of AUrihuihes. 

16. (a) An attributive receives^ perhaps, a slight emphasis from 
being placed after its substantive ; but (h) it receives more by 
separaJtion from it, especially if it be placed near the beginning 
or end of the sentence.' 

(a) 1. Sedebat in roatrls coliega tuus, amictus togft pwrpwed, in seUA otired, 
coronatus. C— 2. Jacet inter saltus satis clausus in medio campus 
herHdut aquotu9gu». h, 

(6) 1. In mieeriam nasdmur MmpUtmam, C— 2. JEdui equites ad Cesarean 
omnet rev^rtuntur. C««. 

17. If the attention is to rest on a substantive having an attri. 
butlve with it, it is placed after the attributive, and separated 
from it, so as to be thrown as near the end of the sentence as 
possible. 

1. Cimon harbarorvun uno coneursu vim maximam prostravit. C. Nep, — 
2. In iis pemiciosus est error, qui ezistimant WAdinum peccatortanquc omr 
nium patSre in amlcitift liccnikan, C— 3. Miles quidam parum abfuit, 
quin Varum interficeret; quod ille pariculum, sublato ad ejus conatum 
Bcuto, vitavit. Ctw . 

18. If an attributive belongs to two substantives, it either pre- 
cedes both, or follows both, or follows the first. 



1 Qryaar makes the position after its substantiye the vunud position of an attri- 
butive ; that before its substantive the more empliatic one. This opinion seems 
to me utterly untenable ; e. g. in the example, " sedebat in rostris coliega tuus, 
amictus togft purpureA^ in srilft aure&^ coronatus," (Cic. Phil. ii. 34.) who can 
doubt that the adjectives purpU and golden are here more important notions than 
the substanUves toga and cAoIr?— In this sentence, however, purpured and aur 
red gain a little emphasis from their being followed by a slight pause. 



§ 1. 19-22.] POSITION OF ATTRIBUTIVES. 237 

{Prom her divine birth and origin.) 

(1) A divino ortu et progenie. ^ • 

(2) A}f ortu et pvgenie ditind. > Not, ab ortu et dttind progenia.' 

(3) Ab ortu divino et progenie. J 

19. Zumpt confines the position afjter the first to the * familiar style $' but it 
occurs even in the Orations of Cicero, and is, I think, the best position, 
when the second substantive is an emphatic addition : e. g. Cic. Phil. ii. 
33. ^^ Sed arrogcmtiam hominia inaoUntiamqtu cognoaeUe." 

20. Of two adjectives or other words joined by ^and' (or some 
other co-ordinate conjunction) that which is to arrest the attention 
most is often placed towards the end of the sentence, and sepa- 
rated from the other by one or more of the words that belong 
equally to both. 

Ohs, The pronouns, and other small unaccented words, are 

very frequently used for the separation of connected words. 

1. Insula est Melita, satis lato ab SiciM mari periadosoque disjuncta^ C. — 
2. Omnibus officiis diligenter a me aancteque servatis, Ac, — 3. Et ddori 
fortiter ac forhmcB resistere. — 4. Domvjiwa esse omnium rerum et mode- 
raiorea deos. 

21. Ohs, This separation of co-ordinate notions is conveniently 
employed in dividing a long sentence into portions, and thus giving 
symmetry and strength to the style by preventing the accumula- 
tion of unaccented words. For instance. Wolf writes : * nunc 
tandem jucundum fructum ndU capere Ucetvariarum curarum:' 
jucuTidum and fructum are here emphatic, mihi capere licet wholly 
unemphatic. By arranging the sentence thus, ^nunc tandem licet 

I jucundum mihi \ variarum curarum | fructum capere,' we have 
a nearly regular alternation of the rising and falling of the voice ; 
or what Cicero calls iniervalla aqualia, (Reisig.) 

Exercise 3. 

[An accented pronoun is emphatic, and to be expressed.] 

22. Is it the part of a Christian to yield basely to pain* and 
fortune* (20,3)? Thick" cZmfd*" are covering the whole sky. (Turn 
into pass, voice.) It is a great thing to be able to endure cold' and 



3 This sentence {aic) is in Cic. Tusc. i. 12 (26), and Wolf improperly refiBrs 
divind to both substantives: a supposition which OreUi appears to counte- 
nance by not condemning it. 



888 POSITION OF ATTRIBUTIVES. [§ 1. 23-25. 

hunger.* They believe that they shall derive great* advantagey 
from this injury. He' gave me advice boldly* and rashly.* Fired 
with anger* and ambiUoi^,* he^ heaped every -kind of dbwe upon * 
me. It cannot be doubted, that he is easily accessible to flattery. > 
Which* advice* the*y' received with atclamatims. He' did many* 
and rash* <* actions by the advice of Caius. There is no doubt 
that he is living by alms, Caius has made this question very 
dark* He has followed a ^Id' and rash' advice. Deliver me 
from the yoke* of slavery.* You see (pL) the anger and ambi- 
tion of the man (19) ! 

> * that flatterers have easy* aecees" to his ears.* 



23. When a substantive, with a notion joined to it attributively, 
is more nearly defined by some other words, those words are usu- 
ally placed between the substantive and its attributive. 

Tua <f^ Lueceium benignitas. C. Tanta fuit in coitrU oapiendia cderUa9, 
Ac. Coif. Halesini pro multis at magnis suis migorumque suorum in 
rempublieam meritis atque beneficiis, Ac, C. Pro hac, quam conspicitis, 
ad ean§ervandam rempuUkam diligentifi, Stc C. [Ote. Ifte ituertum of 
ths relatwe dauMtJ] 

(a) A deviaUon fix>m this rule occurs, C. Nep. MUHad. 3, 3, *hortatns est 
pontis custodes neafortund daiaxn ooooMumem Uberandi Graede dimit- 
terent.' Here/or^na is emphatic. 

ifi) A notion joined attributively to a substantive may be expressed either 
by an adjective, or a participle, or a geniUve case. 

24. (a) A participle generally follows its substantive, as con- 
taining a predicate assumed attributively ; but {h) where the 
predicate would precede the subject, if the clause were resolved, 
there the participle should precede the substantive. 

(a) Ratibus/ufielw tnyectus. L, Consules^regibus exacUt creati sunt. 
(6) Ingratua est, qui, remotU testibus, agit gratiam. Sen. CsBsar pulsus, non 
iMtante Pompejo^ negavit eum vincere scire. Suet. 

25. In other words, the participle should precede, when atten- 
tion is to be called to it rather than to the substantive ; and also 
when the participle and substantive together form one complex 
notion. 

Temerita8estvidelicet.^9renlw<Bfa/w. C. Itaque ioia oflDUfttfti ra/to cernit, 
quid optimum sit. C. 



^3. 26-89.] VEPENDENT GENITIVE. 389 

Exercise 4. 

•* 26. It was decreed, that for his so-grea^ merit towards^ the 
State,! he should be called' king by the senate. Calus behaved 
with such courtesy' towards all,( that no n^n was so humble 
as not^ to have access to him. I will strive to satisfy^ men's great 
expectations oi me .( I fear that I shall not* satisfy your great* 
expectaUons of me.t U {JSgOy si^ ^c.) such an opportunity of 
success!* were offered me, V would eagerly Seize it [I. 445, a, 
(1). ] The Gauls, having lost their baggage, all' Jled. The 
troops of Lentulus p restore the fortune of the day," and rout the 
enemy. Are yT>u' the man* to lose such*' an opportunity of suc- 
cess^ by your-own laziness ?ii I fear that I shall not*' be able 
, to recompense'* you for your so-great benefits towards **me.i 
There were some, who looked foritard to your arrival widi impa- 
tience. 

« 

* in with ace. * appeUare. ^ Say; ^waaqfsuckctmrtea^ (abl.). See 

D. humanUas, Choose the word that is nearly ^ affability, < Use qui 

ran. See Pt. I. p. 215, note d. » I. 7^. • Df. 153. ^ rei gererukg, 

• See BATTLB. »D£ 1109, (9). " iam prtBdanu. " SeeD.^Tio- 

via, w Df. 153. ^ gratiam* rtftrrt* " in. , 



§ 2. Dependent Genitive. 

27. When a gen. depends on two substantives it generally pre« 
cedes both. 

fft^ autem oraHohia difBcilius est exitum qiiam i^ncipiiun invenire. C. 

^ 28. When a gen. depends on a substantive that has another 
genitive dependent upon it, with Which it forms one complex 
notion, it is generally placed before it. 

The gen. that forms, as it were, one notion with the substantive, gen- 
erally follows I it : it is very often an objeeUoe genitive. 
I. Portisnmi viri magnltudinem anhni deslderas. C,— 2. TTumittodia 
vitia ineuntit tetatia magnls sunt emendata virtutibus. C Jv<p.— 3. 
Cupio ab hac hominum satietate noatri discedete. C— 4. Hujua vos 
aanimi monumenta retinebitia corporis in ItalU nullum vestigium esse 
patieminil C 



^ Not always : e. g. kujua rex anvmi magniiudirum admlrans. C. Nq>, U. IQ 



240 PARTICIPIAL CLAUSES. [§ 3. 30-32. 

Exercise 5. 

29. It is more difficult to avoid the snares of these men,* 
than to endure * ® their arms. Nearly all men's* youthful' 
opinions are gradually weakened.' Who would not praise ^this 
great philosopher's contempt^ for* external things ? I am not the 
man' to laugh at the Christian's contempt^ for" the things of this 
life.^ I have very often admired both" the courtesy and the 
benevolence of Cimon. Extreme* cheapness^ followed '" that 
year's* dearness of provisions, I don't doubt that extreme 
dearness will follow^ ^ this year's chew^ness of provisions. My 
TuUia's weak state" kills^' me with ^anxiety. 

> nuHnire, * Say ; ' opinions of commencing life.' Shbuld it be inienM 

aioMy or <Bta» inienB 1 (See 25. last clause.) 3 I>5d. pauhUim. ^ despicientitu 
> Ft. I. 166. ^Dt 1109 (9). 7 Say; <of human things.' " quum^ 

tuni, • Summtu, lo eorUegta. " Ft I. 290 (iQ. ^ imbecilU' 

tas corporis. ^^ exanimare. 



§ 3. Participial Clauses. 

30. When a participial clause is equivalent to an apposition or 

relative sentence, it stands as near as possible to the word it 

modifies. 

1. Fiaistratus primus Homeri Ubrosj co^fvaoeanUaf sic disposuisse dicitur, 
ut nunc habemus. C. — 2, Ssepe homines roHonem^ homo consiUoa diU 
immortalibtis datam, in fraudem malitiamque convertunt. C 

31. But when a participial clause is equivalent to a sentence 
beginning with a conjunction, it is sometimes inserted in the prin- 
cipal sentence, sometimes placed before it, sometimes after it, as 
its relation to the principal sentence requires. 

1. Egyptii et Babylonii, in camporura patentium SBquoribus habitanteay 
( = quum hob.) onmem curam in siderum cognitione posuerunt. C. — 

2. PerdUia { = licet perd.) rebus omnibus, tamen ipsa virtus se sustentare 
potest. C. — ^3. Brutus Consul ita proelio uno accfdit Vestinorum res^ 
ut dilaberentur in oppida, se dcfenauri {=^ut dtfend.). L. 

Exercise 6. 

[P means that the sentence is to be turned into a participial clause.] 

32. °My reputation being lost, nothing* remains* but that I 



[§4. 33-35. I»ROF££ NAMES. 241 

should die by my own hands. I gladly receive the honours^ 
offered to me for' having saved the state. They all' fiy to the 
town to defend themselvesp ^there. Be sure* not to 
neglect your ^aM, which is now re-established. p Can 
any one cure a body, that is worn-outP by such** labours? 
Who doubts,^ that such'' opinions, so deeply' implanted, so long 
entertained/ are very hard to root up V The example of a man 
V who makes glory his first object^ is not to be followed. 

1 nihU ■ aliud •-^tn. 8 See i. 83. > ob. Say ; * on account of the 

republic saved.' * cave. See Df. (1), 118. 6 c (1), 10. • tampenUu», 

7 vetxistua : the word for old which refers to the superiority of fige. Ddd. antir 
quvs. 8 Df. (1), 93. 



§ 4. Proper Names, 

33. A proper name generally precedes its apposition. 

I. Ex prsepositio : ti§ syllaba: «litera. — ^2. Cato,ylt clarissimus. — 3.Lemnm 
insula. 

34. But if the attention is to rest upon the apposition, or if it 
has a nearer relation to some preceding notion, it stands first. 

I. Ejus doctor Plato triplicem finxit animum. C. (because the ejus refers 
to Xenocratea in the former sentence.) — 2, Homo mirificus, DionysiuB 
{thcU wonderful persoUf Dianysitu). 

Exercise 7. 

35. I will make no objection' to your hissing off the stage 
©that very bad actor' Balbus. I remember that Pamphilus, my 
host, said' that he would not come. You (sing,) have heard Q. 
Minucius Rufus say, that king Antiochus lodged^ athishouse' 
o w h e n at Syracuse." Verres invited Antiochus, king of Syria, 
to supper. I hear that the excellent Lucilius,' a friend of mine, 
is suffering from a disease that must end fatally. I am vexed that 
Rutilius, a man p who has deserved well of me, should be living 
on such confined means. I fear that Satureius, an excellent man, 
and ©one who has deserved extremely- well of the state, will 
be brought into danger of his life. It is your ^ business to be- 
seech the conqueror to spare the life of Pamphilus, your host. 



343 ANTITHBTICAL WORDS. [§^5. 36-40. 

Tour connection* Rutilius swore that he owed his l^e to me : his 

father' Numantius^ would not beg Cse^ar to spare mine. 

1 Df. (I), 19. * hiMtrio ( ^ * tlage-'player ') implies something of depreciatioi 

s Dt (1)| 2. 4 deoermri. {Luc, vtr. opt.) * qffinia, 

V The accent OYet father shows that it is to precede the proper name. 



( 5; Antithetical Wards. 

86. From 7, it follows that antithetical words or notions will 
naturally often stand, the one at the beginning, the other at the 
end of the clause. 

1. NectMntaiu inventa antiquiora sunt, qnam voluptattB, C. — 2, Errare 
mehercule malo cum Platone, quam com istis vera aentire. C. 

37. If the antithetical notions consist of more than one word 
(each answering to one of the other set), the order of the first set 
is very oflen reversed in the second. 

38. If the antithetical notions are in different sentences, they 
stand, 

(a) Either both at the beeinninff ? i. ^, . ^. i 

) ' ^ , , , , ° ^ > of their respective clauses : 

(h) Or both at the end ) 

(c) Or the one at the end of its clause, the other at the begin- 
ning ; the order of the first being generally reversed in the second, 
if they consist of several words. 

(a) StuUi malonim memori& torquentur ; eapientee bona prteteritOf grati re- 

cordatione renovata, delectant. C. ^a b — ab.) 
(a, fr)Multi in amieie parandia adhihent curam : in amida eiigendia negUgentea 

aunt. C. {ab — a 6.) 
(e) 1. Ut cupiditatibuipTincipVim etviiiia tnfici solet tota civitas : sic emendari 

et eorrigi widinaUid. C— 2. Metuo ne aeeUroU dicam in te, quod pro 

Milone dicam pie, C. (a 6 X & a>) 

39. When a substantive is repeated in a sentence, the two 
cases generally stand close together. 

Oba, Not always : e. g mhU aemper Jloret : eetaa atuxedit ata ti. C, In 
sentences of the l^ind to which this rule appliesi the pron. ' another * 
might generally be sabstituted for the second substantive, *one* being 
added to the first. * Man kills man * =: * one man kills another,* 

1. Vir virum legit— 2. £x domo in domum migrare. — 3. Diem ex die ex- 
spectare.— 4. Arma armia propulsare. 

40. These forms will be indicated thus : 

• i— a b will indicate that the order is to be retained s a & X 6 a that it is to be 
xererssd. 
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06». The inverted ^rder is called Chiasmutf and is ihefdvouriU form for an- 
tithetical sentences. 

Obs. These rules are not invariably observed : e. g. Rerum 

copia verhorum copiam gignit. C Pausanias magnam belli 

gloriam turpi niQrte maculavit* Nep. Iniquissimam pacem 

justissimo beUo antefero. C 

Exercise %• 

[Gb8. When 'one' is to be omitted (oone), 'another' must be translated 
hy a case of the substantive that follows o n e.^o Then indicates that 
the question is to be asked by cai,'\ 

41. I don't see, how past pleasures" can assuage^ present evils 
{abxba). I confess that the judgment of the generality* differs* 
from my judgment. Laws' punish* the wicked, defend and pro- 
tect* the good. The opinion* which* you' are implanting in my 
mind, Rutilius is rooting up.* The opportunity* which" you are 
seizing, Caius has let slip.* The more difficult it is to acquire a 
knowledge of heavenly things,^ the more do they kindle ^ i n u s 
the desire of knowing® ° them. It is one* thing to be unanimously 
acquitted^ another to escape by a sentence^^ purchased by bribery 
(a h — ab). Do you o t h e n believe, that the mind is strengthened 
by pleasure, © a n d weakened by continence P (abxba). Arms 
must be resisted by arms (39, 4). Is it » t h e n true that » o n e poet 
always envies oanother? I by Hercules had rather be condemn- 
ed' than acquitted' by a «cwfenc6'° purchased by bribery (86, 2). 

1 Sedart. ^ mUguM. ^ diaaentirt (a qui re). * aupplido^ c^cere^. 

> Dod. tueri: or I. 374. • Invert. I. 30 (d). 7 'heavenly things, the 

more difficult knowledge they admit of {haibeni),* ^. > cognoacere, 

* I. 38. ^*> See Judomekt. 



§ 6. Secondary Emphasis : position of toords occurring in two 

clauses. 

42. In a sentence of some considerable length a word receives 
a slight emphasis or prominence by being placed just before or 
after a pause. 

For instance, just after an apposition cUusathat belongs to the subject. In 
fact, the beginning or end of any group qf wfrda is a slightly emphatic 
position. 



S44 SECONDARY EMPHASIS. [§ 6. 43-45. 

1. Oratoiis nomen apud antiquos in GrscU | migori qoadam yel copU, vel 
glorii floruit. C— 2. Gcelius talis tribimus plebis fuit, ut nemo contra 
ciTium perditorum popularem turbuUnianupu demenHam | a aenatu et a 
bonorum cauai steterit libentiua. C. 

48. A word that is the subject or object of two sentences should 
generally precede both. 

1. HoatcB, ubi primmn noatroa equitea conapexenint, impetn facto, celeriter 
noBtroa perturbaTerunt. Ccm.— 2. Quim, ut barbari inoendinm efiugiaae 
Tldenxnt, talis eminus missis, interfecenmt. Nep. 

The position of a subject at the head of a sentence before the conjunction 
of an accessory sentence is so common, that it is often found there, eyen 
when it is noC the subject of the principal sentence also. 

1. Hie etai crimine Pario est accuaatus, tamen alia fiiit cauaa damnationia. 

Nep. — ^2. jRomontpostquam Cartha^em venerunt ^tum ex Gartha- 

ginienaibus unus, ^. 

44. A word that is the subject of one sentence and the object 
of another, should generally stand before both (as belonging to 
the principal sentence) and be represented in the accessory sen. 
fence by the proper case of if, ea, id. 

I. Rex Prusiaa, quum Hannibali apud eum exsulanti depugnari placeret, 
negabat ae auddre. ( When Hdnnibalf who vae reeiding ae an exile with 

King Prusiaa, wished, Ac— he aaid &c.) C— 2. Boioe, petentibua 

JEduls, quod egregii virtute erant cogniti, ut in finibus suis coUocarent 
conceasit. Ceea, 

Exercise 9. 

45. If the Boil' had sued for peace, they would have obtained 
it. If Caius does' this, he will endanger his reputation, Dio- 
nysius* having seen me at Rome, left nothing undone 'to 
bring me into odium. Could" my favourite, your connection,* 
Rutilius, upon hearing this^ (p/.) almost die with laughter? 
When your fa vourite^ Saufeius was sthying with* my friend 
Lucilius,* ^the latter used to get an appetite by walking 
(44). When Metellus* was at Athens, he *> used to devour litera- 
ture withothatwonderfuM person' Dionysius. 



t < Shall have done. ' * Df. Pt L 18. 8 afflnia. < Abl. AbsoL 
* apud quern dewnari, to ataf with any body for a time as a guest. * home 



r 



§7.46-51.] ON THE POSITION OF ST7M. 24& 

§ 7. On the position of Sum. 

46. Sum, as the mere logical copula, stands either between the 
subject and predicate, or after them both. 

Homo est mortalis : or homo mojtalis est 

47. Sttm, when it precedes both subject and predicate, is more 
than the mere copula, and expresses existence emphatically [= 
' t^ts :' * tlwre w.'] 

Est homo mortalis (Tnan i* undofuJUedly mortal^. 

In est neccaae the *ed* is emphatic (=*ia absolutely necessary ;') or ' must in* 

fallibly: 
1. Non vident id se cupere, quod fugitivo alicui aut gladiatori concedi tU 

neoesse, C— 2. Se esse tertimn ilium Gomelium, ad quern regnum hm'us 

urbis pervenire esset necesse. C. 

48. Sum, when unemphatic, should generally be placed after 

an emphatic word. 

Hence is it not placed after enimf autem, Ac, except when it is em* 
phatic. 

1. Postquam diTitiie honori esse coepere, Ac. C. — 2. Hsbc confieta arbitror a 
poetis esse, C— 3. Ut a te paulo est ante dictum. C— 4. Natura est ipsa 
fabricata. C. — 5. In eoque colendo sita VitsB est honestas omnia. C 

49. .On this principle esse is often placed after its governing 

verb ; especially after such verbs as affirm or deny existenoe, 

such as credo, nego, ajoy volo, veto»^ 

1. Is igitur versum in oratione vetat esse. C, — 2. Defensum ruget esse, C. — 
3. Quos iequidem credo esse, Ac. C. — 4. Ut socios honore auctiores vdii 
esse, C. 

50. Esse in compound infinitives very frequently precedes a 

hyperdissyUahle participle ; the participle often standing at the 

end of its clause. 

Abs te esse liberatas: per te esse recreatasf latrocinia esse depvlsa: em$ 
adeptos: operam esse ponendam (but, prorogatus esse videaittr) — all in a 
small portion of one letter {Epp. q4 Q^int. Pratr. lib. L 1). 

51. The est of a compound tense often stands after its parti- 
ciple, at the end of a clause. 

I. Nihil amplius desiderarem hoc statu, qui mihi Jam partus est, C— 2L 
QusB tamen (ut in malis) acerbitati antepanendaest, C, 



> By no means always : omni ratione tnean^ ut etit qnam beatisahnoa 
Bpp. ad Quint. FVair. lib. i. 1. 



246 FRONOUNS. [( 8. 52-^5. 

Exercise 10. 

52. Dionysius, who says that virtue is not productive of plea* 
sure, is blamed* by many. Caius denies that gain should be 
pursued as a first object. He says that this should be the first 
object with those who are placed over others,' that those who are 
under their command' should be as happy ^as possible.^ I 
believe that the boy is a liar.* He says that pleasure is not to 
be our first object. All cry-out, that this very false' man 
*is not to be believed upon his oath. He promised that he would 
place no obstacle ^in the way of accomplishing so 
great an object.^ Are you' <) t h e n going to feel affronted at 
this ? They teach ° us, that that opinion should be given up. 

^ D0d. reprdiendere, > To be placed over others, praetwe aHU. Indie. 

* To be under any body's command, in eujuM imperio erne. ^ I. 410. p. 144. 

* nundaXf a<y. * mendacinimuB, ^ re$, ^ 



a 

1. Tub suavissime litters 

2. Tae litters suavlsBims 

3. Litters tus suavissims 



§ 8. Pronouns. 

63. When a substantive has both an adjective and adjective 
pronoun with it, there are six possible positions, without sepa- 
ration. 

b 
4. Suaviaaims tus litters 
6. Suavissims litters tus 
6. Litters suavissims tus. 

(«) If both the predicates are emphatic, the forms 2. 6. should probably be 

preferred. 
(P) There may be two adjective pronouns and an a4jective : e,g,tuum hoe 

guburbanum Gymnasium. C. De, Orat.i. 1, 21 (end), 
(a) ExampUi qfform l{wh£di. i» ffu Engtith order) art : in hac nostr& actione 

(C. De Orat, iii. 69) : suis lenissimis postulatls {Cos, B. C. i. 5) : in 

meo gravissimo casu {C.eui Fam, iy. 6, 1) : in hac prsclarft epistolk (C 

de Fin, U. 31). 

54. If the substantive has a demonstrative pronoun and two 
adjectives joined by et, (^c, the most usual place of the pronoun 
is afler the first adjective. 

GroMtt* Ate et eoncr«/ti« aer. C. 

Exercise 11. 
56. Do not pester <^t h at excellent man with your threateniog 



§ 9. 56-59.] PRONOUNS. 247 

letters. He never answered a single word* to my verykindly 

expressed^ Utters,*' I cannot but' return some answer to 

your very acceptable letters. Those wrong opinions ^of yoUrs 

must be rooted-up out of your miqd. Is it ^the part of a 

Christian to spend all his life in making gain ? Yjou must strive 

to retain* that great reputfUion ^of yours. You must take 

care^ lest your so-great reputution should be endangered. No 

obstacle shall be placed by me (°in the way ofaccom- 

plishing) this so great and difficult an object." 

Is it t h ^n the part of a Christian to increase this unpopu^ 

larity^ of mine ? 

^ Nuttwn unquam verbum. ^ hunuanianvnua. * Df. (1), 18.' 

* Pt. I. 75. » corgre. • See Odium. 

§ 9. Pronouns continued. 

56. Quisque with a superlative or ordinal numeral follows the 
adjective. 

OptimvLB gidaqiu: altissima ^tuegrue flumina : quinto ^tio^ue verbo. 
Quisque is generally placed immediately after a case of sui or 
suus referring to it. 

Placet Stoicis auo quamque rem nomine appellare. C. 

57. (a) Qmdam generally follows its noun, whether substantive 
or adjective : but 

58. (h) Quidam. precedes its noun, when there is an opposition 
between the quidam and some others : and in other cases where 
the quidam is very emphatic. 

(c) For instance, where the qvidam means ^aome that I could name f * some 

toe know of* 
(a) 1. Interim Agyllins quidam vincula laxavit. iVep.— 2. Sed audio majorem 

quendam in urbe timorem esse. C. 
(6) Glamor iste indicat esse quoadam cives imperitos, sed non multoa. C. 
(c) Otium prsestaturi videntur, si quidam homines patientius eorum poten- 

tlam fflcrre potuerint. C. 

59. The tile of celebrity follows its substantive, if there is no 

adjective with it : if there is, it generally stands between the two. 

Oba, Not always : e. g. illam acerbiaaimam miniairam PrsBtorum avari- 
tiie calumniam. C. Ep, ad Q. JPh-atr. i. 1, 8. Herculem Xenophontimn 
ilium. C. Xenophon Socraticus ille. C. 
1. Habetur vir egregius L. Paullus iUt, qui, &c. C— 2. Omnis Ula vis et 
quasi flamma oratoris, &c. C— 3. An^pater iUe Sidonius. C.— 4. Mne- 
•archus, auditor Pansetii Uliua tui. C. 



S48 PRONOUNS. [§9. 60-64. 

60. AUquis in connection with another adjective generally 
takes the second place.* 

Bene dloere non habet de/fnitem eUiqttam ' regionem. 

61. (a) When its substantive has no other adjective or pronoun 
with it, aUquU generally follows the substantive, when both are 
unemphatic ; but (b) precedes it, when either is to receive promi- 
nence or emphasis. 

06». AUquia is emphatic and precedes the substantive, when it means 
*9ome ai all cvtnUy* *some\f not muck^ e. g. qui sednlitatem mali poetaa 
dnxerit aliquo taraen pnemio dignam, &c. C 

(a) 1. Aut de pingendo jnetor aliquis diserte dixerit aut scripserit.. C. — 2, Si 
hujuace rei ratio aliquo, &c. C. 

{b) 1. JBJuM facti, si non bonam, at aliguam rationem afiene. C.—^, Quid 
mihi — tamquam aliad OrtBcuio* otioao et loquaci— quasstiunculam— poni- 
tis? C.~3. Timide tamquam ad oZi^uem scopulUm' libidinis, sic tuam 
me^tem ad philosophiam appulisti. C. 

62. Two pronouns, or an adverb with the pron. from which it 

is derived, are generally brought close together. 

Obo. Not always ; even when the pronouns relate to the same person : 
e.g. "cum quibtu te rum tuum jwUcium oed tanporum vinda oor^unx^ 
runt,** C. Pam. x. 6. 
Equites, sine duce relicti, aluaUdla civitates suas dilapsi sunt. L. 

63. (a) When ipse with a case of sui stands for himself y &c., it 
generally follows the case of sui : but (Jb) when there is to be 
particular emphasis on the suhject, ipse precedes, and js used in 
the nominative, even though the opposition intended is between 
oneself' and somebody else* 

(a) 1. Deforme est, de «« iptumpnedicare, &laa prssertim. 0—2. Non egeo 
medicinft ; ma ipse consoler. C — 3. Lentulum nUhi ipai antepono. C. 

(b) I. Si quia ipse sibi inimicus est, Ac. — 2. Ipsi se curare non possunt. 
[Sometimes, however, the ipse follows : si te ipse contineas. C] 

64. In other ^ords : whenever what is asserted of the agent 
with respect to himself is a strange thing, ipse is to be in the nom. 
and precede sui, even when the meaning is himself , opposed to 
others (of whom the assertion might be expected to be made). 



^ For *any oihtr* alius ullus is more common (I think) than ullus 
alius: but this depends, of course, on the relative emphasis of ' any * or * other,* 
To express it strongly, separate the adjectives, as : non ullam rem aliam 
extimescens nisi, &c. C. 

s In unus aliquis this order should be observed, unless there is another aiy, 
(e. f, aliquis unus pluresve), or the aliquis i$ emphatic. 
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Exercise 12. 

[* The ° f a m o u s,* * the ° g r e a t,' Ac, to be translated by UU.] 
65. I far prefer* this suburban gymnasium oof yours (53, /9) 
to the o f a m u s Academy and Lycseum. Every body loves 
himself.* Every one is dear to himself. The longest letters are 
o always^ the most agreeable. To each virtue its own* pecu- 
liary praise is due.* Does it o t h e n become an orator almost to 
die with laughing every third word ? They cry-out, that each 
man must abide by his own judgment. Would you' dare to 
refuse to abide by the judgment of the o g r e a t Plato ? I must 
explain, what^ was the opinion of that god ^of mine, Plato. 
That Epicurus o o f yours boasts that he had no master. Epicu- 
rus says that he attended* ^tJie lectures of a certain 
Pamphilus at Samos. It cannot be denied, that some' corpuscles 
are smooth, others rough, others round {ab X ha). Do 
you ° t h e n believe/ that this immense and most beautiful world 
was made^ of ^ certain corpuscles, by no natural compul- 
sion,*® but by a certain fortuitous concourse ? Let us honour 
this Oman's* diligence with some reward, if not a great 
o o n e . ' * Do you o t h e n compare me to some Scythian (61, b) ? 
Isit°then like a philosopher*'* to defend pugnaciously some 
doubtful opinion °or other? 

* Longe antcponere. 2 i. 363. Begin with ipse. ^ I. 39^ 6. 

* peculiar, propriua. To be due, deberL 5 quisnam, * to attend a person's 
lectures, audire cUiquem. Turn the verb into the passive, * was heard by him.* 
7 quidam. ^ effUere. ^ ex. i° * no nature compelling.' " if 

with no (fion) great, yet {at) with some reward.' (See Ex. 61, b.) ^ Say : 

'of a philosopher.' 



§ 10. The Relative, 

QQ, (a) The relative (except when it refers to w, ea, id) should 

stand as near as possible to its antecedent : (Jb) the place of the 

antecedent being often determined with this view. 

. 

(a) Xerxem per literas certiorem fecit id agi, ut pons, quern UU in Hellesponto 

fecerat, dissolveretur. Nep. 
(6) Bellum grave et periculosum vestris vectigalibus atquc sociis a duobus 

potentissimis regibus Infertur, MUhridate et 7\grane: quomm alter, Ac, 

a 



250 THS RELATIVE. [§11.67-71. 

67. This applies only to strictly relative clauses : not to qui = 
the demonstr. isy with el, nam, igUur, atUem, &c. 

68. Appositions, and even singla adjectives (especially super- 
latives), that in English precede the relative clause, are in Latin 
generally placed in that clause. 

Hence ' the very celebrated general Epaminondas, in whose house ' uould 
be : Epaminondas, cujus ceUberrimi imperatoria in domo, Ac. * The im- 
mortal glory which the Greeks acquired/ gloria, quam inimorialem Gneci 
retulerunt. So: * a city which,* quae urbs, &c. — *tht city kt fret visiUd^' 
quam urbeni primam adiit. — ' an opinion xthich,* que sententla, Ac, {city 
and opinion being in appoeitUm to something preceding.) 

Exercise 13. 

69. In the same year CumaB, a city" which" the Greeks were 

then in possession of,^ is taken by the Campanians. The Amanus 

divides Syria from Cilicia, a mountain which was full of <> o u r 

constant' enemies.* I hope that you will* recover from the very 

severe disease y with which you are now afHicted. I hope that 

you will' keep the many" and very beautiful" promises, which you 

made me. The very great" and beautiful" reward, with which I 

have been presented, wonderfully* delights me. That Athena- 

goras of Cyme,* who had dared to export com in a famine,** 

was scourged* with rods.* 

^ To be in possession o^ temre, ^ Constant, Mmpt/emu«^ to end the 

■entenoe, ^fort u< . • . * mirifice, > Cymaua. ' virgie cesdL 



§ 11. The Relative continued* 

70. (a) When the subject is defined by iUe and a relative 
clause, it is oflen placed in, and at the end of, the relative clause : 
so, (b) when a relative clause stands before the principal clause 
(the relative being in the nominative), the antecedent often ter- 
minates the relative clause. 

(a) Ille, qui in TimsBO mundum sedificavit PlatoniscKeta. 
{b) Quie perspicuam omnibus veritatem continet propoeitio^ nihil indiget ap* 
probationis. C. 

71. When the relative clause precedes the principal one, the 
rel. may give up its usual place (as the first word) in favour of a 
notion that is to be made prominent. 
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1 Tributa viz, infamuB Pompeii quod satis sit, efficiunt. C 

72. Of two cases of qui^ an oblique case precedes a aomi- 

B native. 

Senatus iUe, quern qui ex regibus constare dixit, uniis venun speciem Romant 
^ senates cepit. L. 

73. When qui refers to something preceding, no conjunctions 
' can go with it but sedy et (before), tamen, quidem, que (after). 

(■ 

'* 

2 1. Perturbat me, C. CsBsar, illud interdum : quod tament quum te penitoi 
2 recognovi, timere desino. C. — 2. Morositas seniun habet aliquid excusa- 
. tionis, non illius quidem justse, sed quoa probari posse videatur. C. 

74. Other conjunctions, such as autem, veroy enim, igUur^ 

cannot stand with qui, unless its reference is to something that 

follows. 

1. QucB atUem secundum naturam essent, ea sumenda et quadam estima- 
tione dignanda docebat. C. — 2. Qui igitur adolescens, nondum tantft 
glori& prceditus, nihii unquam nisi severissime et gravissime fecerit, ia eft 
existimatione, e&que estate saltavit 7 C— 3. Q^worum vtro patres aut ma- 
jores aliqui gloria prsestiterunt, ii student plerumque eodem in genere 
laudis excellere. C. — 4. Qius ergo ad vitam tuendam pertinent, partim 
sunt in animo, Ac, C. 

Exercise 14. 

« 
[r./. means that the rel. clause is to stand first (see Part I. 30) : a. v. that the 
sentence is to be translated by the active voice.] 

75. That opinion^ o o f yours, which is injurious^ to us, must^ 
be rooted-up out of your mind. That Rupilius,i who for so many, 
years had sat at the helm of the state, had Jled away secretly, 
(r. f,) Let those therefore, to whom we all owe our Uves, be 
buried with military honours. (r,f,) Will there fore* that Lu- 
cilius,i who is prepared for his fate, whatever it may be, fly 
away secretly? (f'f*) You are therefore i driving from the 
helm of the state those, to whom both you and I owe our lives, 
(r.f.) The General who had so often saved the state, was suf- 
fered by his fellow-citizens to be deprived of burial, (a, v.) 
We have scarcely com» enough* for a month. Let <'those 
therefore! who have kept back their com, be fined a sum-o£. 
money.8 Peace must be sued for ; which those who sue for it 
(fut), will obtain. 

^ L(edere. * Say: 'which may be enough for (*!»') a month*'* 8m 

nample (71). 9 pecufiia. abl. 



ll52 INTBRROaATIVES. PREPOSITIOIf s. [§ 12^ 13. 76-79* 

§ 12. IfUerr^aUves, 

76. (a) Interrogatives, except nCj take the first place in an indi- 
rect question that follows the principal sentence : hut, 

77. (Jb) In direct questions, or indirect questions that precede 

the principal sentence, the interrogative sometimes yields the first 

place to an emphatic notion. 

(a) Quaeritur, cur doctissimi homines de mazimiB rebus dissentiant. C. 
(fr) 1. Dii virum sint, necne sint, qusBritur. C. — 2, Quidl Alexandnan 
Phawum quo animo vizisse arbitramur 1 C 

Exercise 15. 

78. What ? is not nearly^ thewholeheaven^ filled* with 
the human race ? But whether thesenumbers^ are poetical, 
or of* some other kind, must be seen next.' When Socrates* 
was asked,^ whether he did not think Archelaus,* the son of 
Perdiccas, happy ; I don't know, said he, for I have never con- 
versed with him.' What ? did not the ° f a m o u s Cato of Utica* 
die by his own hands ? What ? with what feelings do we think 
that Lucilius of Ariminum saw his mistake {h)? I wish to 
remark^ ° h e r e , what* a calamity over-confidence' usually*' is. 

* Bamshom says : eompUre^ to fill completely ; impUrey to fill what is hoUow, 
empty ; opplere^ to fill to the brim, to fill to overflowing, to cover a surface by 
'filling. Nearly so Jentzen : plenum quod est ad aatietatem dicUur eo mplttum, 
expletum: r eple turn est, quod exhaustum eraif ut fossa: oppletusadsw 
per/feiem, ref ertuSf differ tus, confertusadspaHuminieriusperHnent. 
s ear. & demeepe. * * Socrates, when it had been inquired of him ' {stibj.)^ 
<&c., qiuerere ex aliquo. ^ coUoqui cum aliquo. ^ UHcensis, adj.- 

Ariminerms below. f lAbet inicrptmere, ^ G. (1), 21. Df. (1), 60. 

' niiMafiducia. ^^ * is wont to be.' 



§13. Prepositions. 



79. Prepositions (except versiLs and tenus) generally stand be- 
hre their nouns, (a) When the substantive has an attributive 
with it, the preposition stands between the attributive and its sub- 
stantive, when either of them is emphatic, {b) When the attrib- 
utive is a rel. pron., the ^reposition generally stands between the 
prcxD. and its substantivt 
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(a) 1. MagnE cum curit atque diligentia scripsit. C. — 2. Romani Horatium 
accipiunt eo majore cum gaudioy quo prope metum res fuerat. . 

(6) In some expressions the preposition nearly always takes the middle place * 
e. g. gtid in re; quamob rem; ed de ccntsd. 

80. Even when the relative has no substantive with it, the pre- 
position often follows it. 

1. Senatus, quoa ad soleret, referendum censuit. C. — 2. Homo disertus non 
intelligit eum, quern contra dicit, laudari a se, Ac. C — 3. Socii putandi 
^unt, quo8 inter res communicata est. C— 4. Res, quA de agitur. C. 

81. Cum is always appended to me, ie, se, nobis, vohis, qui 

(= quo) : and also to qux), qua; quihus, when the cum is entirely 

unemphatic. 

1. Maxime cavendum est, ut eos, qiiibuscum sermonem conferimus, et 
vereri et diligere videamur. C.~2. Ira procul absit, cum (emphatic) qvA 
nihil recte fieri, nihU considerate potest. C. — 3. Noli adversum eos me 
velle ducere, cum quibus (opp. to adversum eos^ ne contra te arma 
ferrem, Italiam reliqui. Nep. 25, 4. 

82. When a substantive governed by a preposition has other 

words attached to it, these words are often placed between the 

preposition and its noun. 

1. Erat olim mos ut faciles essenttn auum cuique tribuendo. C. — 2. Honors 
digni cum ignominid dignia non sunt comparandi. C. 

A preposition is sometimes separated from its noun by que, ve, 
verOf aittem, tamen, quidem, enim, 

1. Sensim banc consuetudinem et disciplinam jam antiea minuebamus ; post 
vero Sullse victoriam penitus amisimus. C. — 2. So : post autem Alexau- 
dri mortem. Nep. — 3. Post enim Chrysippum. C. 

83. Even in prose, per in adjurations is separated from its case 

by the ace. pronoun of the person addressed, the verb adjure, 

beseech, implore being omitted. 

Nolite, judices, per yosforiunaSf per liberos vestros, inimicis meis, lis prae- 
sertim quos ego pro vestrft salute suscepi, dare Isetitiam. C 

Exercise 16. 

84. On these matters I would wish* you (pL) to deliberate* 
with Pomponius, with Camillus, with whomsoever' it shall seem 
ogood to you. As to' him, in whose o hands* all* power" 
is o 1 o d g e d , I see nothing to fear.* Epicurus showed himself 
a sufficiently apt^scholar in ©receiving* this nerveless^ 
and effeminate" opinion ; after him Philonymus the Rhodian || 
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asserted that to be without pain is the summum bonum. They fix 

a certain limit,* beyond which, ^'they say, we ought not to 

advance. Neither in those who frame constitutions, '* nor in 

those wht) wage wars, is the desire of oratorical power' ^ wont to 

arise. I believe that a limit in sepulchres is properly ^^ required : 

for to >irhat expenses that matter" has already advanced, you see 

in the tomb of C. Figulus. Pompon ius is going to set out for Sicily : 

a matter I concerning which I have || fished outagreat deal ^^ 

from Hortensius. 

1 VeUm with Bubj. {ui omitted). < The simple relative. * de. 

* To be in any body's hands, penes aUqutm ease, < D£. (1), 108. * ad 

aliquid galia dodlem m prabire. ? enervatus. ' mvHeMs. * mo- 

dumadhibire. ^^ amdUuere rempublieoTn, ^^ dieendL ^ rede. 

w ree. w mtitto. 



§ 14. Conjunctions. 

85. A conjunction stands at the head of the clause to which it 
belongs. 

86. But the relative or demonstrative pronoun, and any em- 

phatic notion, may precede any but the co-ordinate conjunctions, 

e/, ac, atque ; vel, aut ; sed ; aty verum ; nam, namque, eienim ; 

quamohremy qtiapropter ; Ua, itaque, sic, dtc. 

I. Id tile tU audivit, domum reverti noluit. ATcp.*— 2. Hvie ei paucos puta- 
tis affinea'esse, vehementer erratis. — 3. Commentarioe quoedam Arisiotelie 
veni tU auferrem. C. — (<S!o m aubordinaU eenteneea,) 4. Atilius Regulda 

eententiam-ne diceret, recusavit. C. — 6. Grorgias Leontino tantus 

honos habitus est a Orscis, aoli ui ex omnibus Delphis non inaurata 
statua, sed aurea statueretur. C. 

87. When two conjunctions come together, the conjunction of 

the principal precedes that of the subordinate sentence. 

Jtaque, si aut requietem natura non queieret, aut eam posset alii quadam 
ratione consequi, facile pateremur. C. 

88. Qttam (how) with an adjective is oflen separated from the 
adjective, for the purpose of adding emphasis to it. 

U; credam ita esse, quam est id exiguum? C, 

Exercise 17. 

89. When he^ heard this,* he suffered nobody to rest. I am 
come to recompense you with some reward, if not a great o o n • 
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(86, S). When he heard this,' he uttered the name of Quinc- 
tilius in a very pathetic manner. I will call upon Caius, whom,* 
though I think he will keep his promises, I will nevertheless bind 
by an oath. Do you o t h e n think those evils are to be feared, 
which are over in a moment of time ? Listen to what that 
Caius (of)yours* has done. If Demetrius hfcis an audience, 
it will be all over* with the army. Though Caius* owes his life 
to me, yet he endeavours to bring me into odium. If therefore 
(87, h) they think that they owe their lives to me, I should be 
honoured ® b y t h e m with some* reward.* If therefore (87, h) 
they have derived any advantage from my care, let them confer 
some* reward* upon me. * 



§ 15. Conjunctions. — Autem, enim, igitur, with esse. 

90. Oba. IgUtar, tamerif ergOj devnde, j)T<Bterea^ Ua/pUi take the first placO} 
when they modify the whole clause, and not merely any particular notion 
of it. When they modify a particular notion, only or especially, they 
follow that notion, or the first and most important of the words by which 
it is expressed. In Cicero, however, Uaque always takes the first place, 
igitwr never. 

91. If esse or the subject begins the sentence, autem, enim^ 

igiiur, take the second place. 

1. Est enim efTectrix niultamm et magnarum voluptatum. C — 2, Sunt au- 

tern clariora indicia naturae. C— 3. Id autem est perfectum offi- 

cium. C. 

92. If the sentence begins with the predicate or non, num, nemOf 
nihil quis ;^ or if esse is emphatic; esse (generally) takes the 
second, and the particle the third place. 



^ Q^i8 cntm est^ Ac, occurs TVmc. iv. 2, and elsewhere. The thing to be con- 
sidered is ; whether the question or assertion relates to the existence of the 
thing or to its nature. *^Q,uo minus recte dicatur quid enim eat^ mhU enim 
eaty nulla obstit ratio. — Discrimen proficiscitur ex naturft verb! 6Me, quod, quum 
non plenam significationem prsstet, cum nomine conjungitur in unam notion- 
em, et encliticorum more comprehenditur uno accentu : sed ubi significat vera 
eaaCf exaiaref attrahit interrogandi particulam. — Q,ui quserit, quid eat enim? aut 
exspectat responsionem nihil eaae^ vel nihil alivdeaae; aut canreaver^ ait^ dubitat. 
etui interrogat, quid enim eat? de certo genere rei qutsrit, vel, interrogationis 
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1. Dieendum eat enim quod Bentio. C— 2. NUtU eat eiwm atiud^ quamobrem, 
^. C— *3. Qui* eat mbn qui, Ac. 1 — 4. Nemo eat igihar, qui 

93. (a) A preposition throws these particles into the third 
place, unless it is emphatic ; (b) when they may stand between 
the preposition and its noun. 

(a) JE?x Aoc ^^i/ur illud efficitur. C. 

(b) 1. Poat vera Sulls 9tctor£am (banc consnetodiiiein) penitus nmlniTniiH. 
C.--2. Herillas jam pridem est rejectus: poat enim Ckryaippum non est 
disputatum. C. 

94. Sometimes est follows a preposition: and its case, and thus 
the particle is thrown forward to the fourth place. 

Ab edeat — • — enim interfectus. C 

95. Quoque, quidem (which always follow the word they belong 
to) also throw auiem, enim, igUur to the third place. 

Ei quoque enim proconsull imperium in annum prorogabatur. L. 

96. A partial exception to what is here said of quidem, arises 
from the aflfection of the pronominal particle quidem for a pronoun. 
Thus in tilique persuade esse ie quidem ndhi carissimum, sed 
multo fore cariorem, si, &c., the quidem, which properly belongs 
to carissimum, has deserted to the pronoun. 

97. So with other verbs the particle takes the third place, when 
the verb has a word with it, from which it cannot well be sepa- 
rated. 

Non video autem, Ac, Ntan via igOur audire, 4tc. 1 

98. The post-positive conjunctions may separate a praenomen 

from a cognomen, and even such a compound word as jusjuran- 

dum, plehiscitum. 

1. L, quidem Philippus gloriari solebat G. — 2. Bern vero fmbUcam. — Z, 
Jumque/urancK.— 4. Bjog&tiomhJiBf plebiane acUia. 

Exercise 18. 

99. For I must say how salutary' reUgion is to men. For 
some reason must be given of this,- as it appears to you at least,* 
strange counsel. For who is there, whose ears that report has 



vl intenU, non hoe ease^ vel proratta nihU eaoe. Nam tota vis continetur uno 
verbo quid. — Hoc ad alias quoque formas pertinet, quae verbum eat encliticum 
uomini conjunctum habent." {Hand, Tura, ii. 400.) 
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not reached ? I approve of that :^ for there is nothing from which 
you can derive greater advantage. Be of good* courage :* for 
there is nohody to eject you from possession. Do you wish there- 
fore to listen to what that Pomponius* has done ? You see what 
prudence, and how firm* a mind* there is need of; for ^ w e must 
take the helm of the state. For who is there who denies, that you 
both sit at the helmy as the saying is, and above all others^ 
watch over' the state ? © W e waver'' and change o o u r opinion 
even in clearer things : for in these there is some obscurity. I 
approve of that:' for there is no rapidity® which can come-into- 
competition* with that* '^ of the mind. 

^ To be salxitary, aahtii esse ^ quidem. > la/udo id quidem, 

4 animus. < unum ex ommibua maxvme. ' jyroapkere with dat. 

7 labare, ^ cderitas. 9 contendere. ^^ The subst. must be repeated. 



§ 16. Non. Hand. 

100. (a) Non (or haud) generally stands before the word whose 
notion it denies : thus when there is an opposition, it is always 
prefixed to one of the antithetical words : but, 

101. {li) Non (haud) takes the first place in negative senten- 
ces that express a consequence, (hence so frequently with ergo, 
igitur,) and (c) in hypothetical conclusions, when nisi is the con- 
ditional particle. 

(a) 1. ^071 paranda nobis solum sapientia sed fruenda etiam. C— 2. Otii 

fructus est non contentio animi, sed relaxatio. C. 
(6) Non ig^ihtr de improbo, sed de calUde improbo qusrimus. C. 
(e) Non jam Troicis temporibus tantum laudis in dicendo Ulyssi tribuuaet 

Homerus, nin jam tum honos easet eloquentias. C 

102. Non (haud) may also take the first place, when the denial 
is to be very emphatic ; especially in negative questions. 

1. Non ego jam EpaminondsB, non Leonids mortem hujus morti antepono. 
C— 2. Quidbestiae? non pro suopartuita propugnant, ut vulnera red* 
plant 7 C. 

103. The place of non in the case of est, &c., with a participle, 
or of an auxiliary verb (with infin.) is next before est or the 
auxiliary verb (when there is no antUAesis). 
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1. Hi yoB, quoniam libera rum Ueei^ tacite rogant, Ac. C. — 2. Regulo mm 

JuU Jupiter metuendus, ne, Ac. C.~-{When there ia antUhesia^ the non 

preeedeB Ou antUhetieal vord.j 3. Non inodo— non deterritus, sed — 

concitatus est.~4. Hanc epistolam cur non tdndi velim, causa nulla 

est C. 

104. The place of non is optional, when it belongs to a pre- 
dicate (esse being the copula), or when it belongs to a universal 
negative proposition with quis or qid, 

1. Jove tonante cum populo agl non est fas. C — 2. Nihil est, quod Deus 
efficere non possit. C. — 3. Nihil est enim, quod non alicubi esse cogatur. 
C. 

Exercise 10. 

105. P should not have risked all" my fortunes," unless I had 
made you take an oath in. words prescribed by me. V should not 
have been banished, unle^ you had brought me into odium. You 
shall not therefore receive any reward of your improbity from me. 
I do not therefore consider myself to be ° t o o richly rewarded 
for my great* labour. What therefore o d i d Caius ° d o ? did 
not* he' receive from you the reward of his crimes ?' I shall n6t 
therefore place much reliance on your promises, I know that 
you favour me : 1 will not therefore bind you by an oaih, Caius 
would not have fallen into so great' a calamity* unless he had 
ceased to be in favor with you. There is hardly any thing which 
does not admit of the excuse of ignorance. 

1 Say: *for my so-great labour.' > Ask the question with non, which is 

often used for nonne in vehement interrogations. 8 See Ddd. deUdum, 



§ 17. Comparatives, ^c. 

106. In comparisons with quam, both the substantives connected 
oy quam often precede the comparative. 

1. Adventus hostium fult agria, quam urbi, ternbUior. L. — 2. Maris svbita 
tempestaa, quam ante provtaa, terret navlgantes vehementius. C. — 3. Ex 
multis judicari potest virttUia esse, quam <Btati»y cursum cderiorem, C.-~ 
4. TlumistocUanomen, quam SoloniSf eat illuatriua. C. — ^6. Pompejusfolt 
reetituendi mei, quam retinendi, atudiodior, C. — 6. J^bcere, quam aanare, 
YulneTVL/aciUtia est. Q. 
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107. A vocative is inserted after some words of the sentence. 

Quum in omnibus causis gravibus, C. Caaarj initio dicendi commoveri bo- 
leam vehenientius. C. 

108. Inquam also is inserted after some words ; as ait is, when 
not followed bv an mfn, or stc, Ua, &c. 

1. Te, inquU^ Appi, tuumque caput, &c. L. — 2. Hoc te nno quo possum, aii^ 
modo, fillia, in libertatem vindico. L, 

109. If inquam has a nom., the verb generally stands first. 

110. So with vi ait ; ut narrat ; &c., the verb precedes its 
nominative. 

1. Sed dum palato quid sit optimum judicat, ccsli, palatum {tit ait Ermius) 
non suspezit. C. — 2, Pacideianus aliquis hoc animo, ut narrat IjueUixu, 
Ac. 

111. So mihi crede (usually in this order), credo, opinor, puto, 
existimo, (all four with or without ut,) qucBso, obsecro, are often 
thrown parenthetically into the middle of a sentence. 

1. Rubeo, mQU crede, sed jam scripseram. C. — 2. Tranquillatis autem rebus 
Romania, reniigravit Romam, ut opinor, L. CottS et L. Torquato Coss. — 
3. Nolite, obaecro vo9, pad, mihi acerbiorem reditum esse, quam fuerit, 
ilie ipse discessus. C 

Obs. Crede mihi is by no'means uncommon in Cicero : the * believe ' is 
then emphatic. TTiuSj Jam enim dico meum ; antea, crede TrUkif subdubi- 
tabam. — Cic. ad Att, xiv. 5, 2. Crede may then stand at the head of its 
clause; as, Crede, igiturmihi, Plance, omnea, &c.— Cic. Fam. x. 6. 

Exercise 20. 

112. It is easier to tie a knot, than to untie o i t . <^ M y return 
was more bitter to me, than that departure itself. i* Lucilius was 
honoured with a more splendid funeral than Demetrius. The 
holi jled to ^their camp in more complete disorder than the 
JSdui. It is easier to make a promise than to perform it. Is it 
not sometimes' a harder <^thing to perform a promise than to 
make it ? You ought to blush (111) believe me ; for you have 
wrested these things from my hands. Do not, I beseech you, allow 
this lucky opportunity to slip through your fingers.* These 
things, as I imagine, would not be in our power,* if you had not 
let this lucky opportunity slip through your fingers* Terroury 
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as Ennius says, banishes' all* wisdom" from my mind. Separate^ 
yourself at length,* I beseech oy o u , from those, with whom not 
your o o w n judgment, but the circumstances of the times have 
united' you. 

1 Rarius inUrdum quam nonnunquam one memento. ^ See Haxtd. 

9 qnidmihiex animo expectorare. For «r ontmo others read earofissnate 
Terror, pavor, * t^wngtrt* * aKgwawtoi * cen^wngtm. 



EXPLANATION OF MARKS, &c. 



Words In [ ] are to be omitted in tranBlation.^ 

H Wordb in italics, to which this mark is prefixed, are to stand at the head of 
their clause. If the word that foUows U is not in italics, the mark applies 
to that word only. 

* This mark denotes, that the word to which it is prefixed is to be looked for in 
the Extracts from the * Antibarbarus,' appended to the volume. 

X This mark means, that the clause to which it is prefixed is to precede the 
whole or part of that which stands before it in English. 

t This mark means, that the active voice is to be turned into the paanvey or vice 

versd. 
Numerals followed by a curve refer to the Cautions at the end of the volume. 

Numerals without a curve refer to the Differences of Idiom at the end of the 
volume. 

C. and Df. refer, respectively, to the Cautions and Differences of Idiom in Prac- 
tical Introduction, Part I. 

y . M refer to the Vermu Memoriaks at the end of the volume. 

M. L. refer to the Memorial Linet at the end of the volume. 

Numerical references in the notes refer to the First Part of the * Practical 
Introduction to Latin Prose Composition.' 

Words in the notes marked by single inverted commas, are the literal trans- 
lation of the Latin to be used. 



I In the first five Exercises, words to be omitted are marked by ° prefixed to 
words in tpaced printing. 



PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION 



TO 



LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 



II. 

LONGER LATIN EXERCISES. 

(^On connecting propositions hy the relative pronoun, where in 
English we should use a demonstrative.) 

1. Propositions are in Latin often connected by the relative 
quiy qua, quod, where in English we should use and, for, hut, 
now, ifec, with the demonstrative. 

2. (a) Nam et praetor pedestribus exercitibus prsefuit, et prsefectus classis res 

magnas mari gessit. Quaa ob causae ( =: atque ob eas caiiaas, * (xnd 
for these reasons ') praecipuus ei honos est habitus. 
(6) Namque omnibus unus insulis preefuit. In qud ( = nam in e&) po- 
testate Pheras cepit, colonlamque LacedsBmoniorum. {Nep. iz. 1.) 

3. The relative in these propositions is equivalent to the unem- 

phatic is, ea, id, with et, autem, igitur ; or even nam, iamen, sed, 

vero. If the demonstrative pronoun required is the more strongly 

demonstrative hie, ille, or even if there would be any emphasis 

on * is,' the relative must not be used : nor if the conjunction 

would be emphatic, e. g. iiaque, ergo, at, verum, nempe, nimi- 

rum, dec. 

4 Whether is should be retained, or this construction with the relative used, 
depends on various considerations. Thus in Cic. Gluent. 7 : Postremo 
unitSf qui erat reliquus Dineee JUius Cn, Magius estmortuus. Is fecit 
heredem ilium adolescentem Oppianicum. Here the * is* ia retained 
because a qui had so lately preceded. 

5. The connection by -the relative is very often used, when 

there is a dependent or subordinate sentence, which is then placed 

immediately after the relative : hence this qui very often precedes 

a quum, postquam, ut, uhi. 
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6. Reddita indusaram ex Bpelunci bourn vox Herculem convertit. Quern 

guum vadentem ad speluncam Caciu vi prohibere cooatua esset, ictus 
clavft fidem pastorum nequidquam invocans morte occubuit {Ldv.) 

7. When an English relative clause is followed by a subordi- 
nate clause containing a demonstrative, or has such a clause 
inserted in it, the relative is, in Latin, placed in this subardmcUe 
clause (which then stands first), and either 'u' is used in the 
other clause or (if the pronoun is in the same case in both 
clauses) the pronoun is omitted. 

8. An example or two will make this clear. 

(a) * A man {whom I should have spoken to), (if I had seen ?dm),* 
In Latin this would be : 

* A man (wAom. if I had seen), (I should have spoken to).' 

(6) < A man by whose treachery I should have been ruined, if I had not dia- 
covered it in time.' 
In Latin : 

* A man {whose treachery if I had not discovered in time), (I should have 

been ruined by ii)J 
(e) Thus instead of 

< Non vident id se cupere, quod (si adepti sunt id) fiigitivo alicui aut 
giadiatori concedi sit necesse,' 
A Roman would have written : 

* Non vident id se cupere, {quod si adepti sunt) fugitive alicui aut giadia- 

tori concedi sit necesse.' (Cic.) 

9. Hence never write qui, quum is, &c., qui, quum ejus, &c.y 
qui, quum ei, &c. ; but qui, quum — ; cujus quum — ; ad quum, 
6^0, So not qui, si ejus, &c., but cujus si, &c. 

Exercise 1. 

[See Pract. Intr. Part I. 441.] 
Alexander died at Babylon, ° a m a n who, if his life had been 
a longer ° one, would have subdued the whole world.* Alexan- 
der died at Babylon, <^ a m a n who, if a longer life had fallen-to- 
his-lot,^ would have subdued the whole world. Alexander died 
at Babylon, c>a man who, if fate had kept* him alive ^for a 
longer ^time, would have subdued the whole world. Alexander 
died at Babylon, a man who, unless fate had taken from him his 
life prematurely, <* would have subdues,d the whole world. — His 
death was the ruin of* all his fellow-citizens, ' by whom he 
was slain* because he wished to save them. I have very often 
read that there is no evil** in death, ^ for that if any sense remains 
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afler it,i it ought to be considered immortality rather than death. 

The powerj of conscience is great, and those who neglect it, he- 

tray'' themselves. Philosophy Contains the doctrine^ both of duty 

and of morality :" those ^therefore who profess it seem to me 

to support a very important character. ° King Eucratides reduced 

India under his dominion, <> but when he was returning thence, p 

was slain on his march by his son. 

^ World should not be translated by mundua except when the meaning is 
yniverBe, When the earth or its countries are meant, orbis terrtB or terrarum 
should be used ; the latter especially when there is reference to different coun- 
tries, b Should you iiBeconHngitf or accidit? « rtservare. d immature^ 
*perdere, f civis^ e Dod. interfictrt. h Part I. 161, 0&«., and 
end of 162. i * in it.' The verb in the next clause should be subj., it being 
the speech or sentiment of the person or persons from whom the narrator had 
heard the opinion. Pt. I. 460 (6). J vis. k indicare. Express 
both ipse and suus. Pt. I. 368. i dUciplina. ^ Say,^f living well.' 
n peraonam austimre. ^ in poiestatem redigere. P Use rd, adverb.- 
redpertm 



(On Rhetorical Figures,) 

1. Geminatio, or the doubling of an emphatic word, 
(a) Crux, crux inquam misero et serumnoso parabatur. (C.) 

2. RepetiUo {in(xva(poqa\ when several clauses or members of 

a sentence begin with the same word. 

(a) Nihilne te noctumam preesidium Palatii, nxhxL urbis vigillsB, mkU timor 
populi, niML consensus bonorum omnium, nihU hie munitissimus habendi 
senatCis locus, nihU horum ora vultusque moveruntt (C.) 

3. Conversio (opTKngofpri), when several clauses or members of 

a sentence end with the same word. 

(a) Urbis vigllise nihU te moverunt, timor populi nihil, consensus bonorum 
omnium nihil, &c. 

4. Complexio is when several clauses or members of a sentence 

both begin with the same word and end with the same word. 

(a) Q^^» legem tulit 1 Rulhts, Quia majorem partem populi sufiragiis pro- 
hibuitl RuUua. Qttw comitiis prsefuit? RvUua. Quia docemviros 
quos voluit renuntiavit 7 RttUua, (C.) 

5. TraductiOf when a word occurring in a clause, occurs again 
(intentionally and as an ornament) in one or xnore subjsequent 
clauses. .^ 
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(a) Bum tu funninem appellas, qui si fuisset homOf nunquam tarn crudeUtei 

vitam homtnia petisset. 
(6) Qui nihil habet in vUd jucundius vUdy is cum virtute vitam non potest 

tollere. (C.) 

6. Polysyndeton {noXwrvrdsToy), tlie using many conjunctions, 
i. e. one between each pair of words or notions. 

(a) Et inlmico proderas, ei amicum iaedebas, et tibi ipsi non consulebas. (C.) 

7. Annominatio {naqovoiiafrla) is the antithesis of words of 
nearly the same sound. 

a) — ut eum non facile non modo extra tedumy sed ne extra Uetvm quidem 

quisquam videret. (C) 
(6) Hanc reipubliciB pcstem non paulisper reprimi^ sed in perpetuum coTnr- 

jtrimivolo. (C) 
(c) Expetenda magis est deeemendi ratio, quam deeertandi fortuna. (C.) 

8. * OftoiontatWf when the members of a sentence are of par. 
allel construction, having the same cases, or the same persons of 
the same tense. When they end with the corresponding case or 
tense, it makes ofioiorsZn/ror. — ^Both occur in tlie following ex- 
ample : 

(a) Vicit pudorem libido, timorem audacia, rationem amentia. (C.) 

0. ^laoKOilw, when the clauses are very nearly of equal length, 
(a) Alii fortuna felicitatem dedit : huic industrla virtutem comparavit. 

10. 'Jnl&etoy (antithesis) requires this equaUty cf length in tlie 
antithetical portions. 

(a) Est igitur hasc, judices, non scripta sed nata lex ; quam non didicimus, 
accepimus, legimus, verum ex naturU ipsA arripuimus, hausimus, expres- 
simus ; ad quam non docti, sed facti, non imbuti, sed instituti sumus ut, 
Ac. (C.) 

11. Commutatio {amfina/ioli^) is when the antithesis consists in 

the conversion of a proposition. 

(a) Quia stultus es, ei re taces ; non tamen quia taces, eft re stultus es : si 
poema loquens pictura est, pictura taciturn poema debet esse. 

12. Regressio {mavodog) is when this kind of conversion is a 

conversion of a part only of a proposition. 

(a) Ut eloquentiiim juris peritissimus Grassus, juris peritorum eloquentisn- 
mus ScsTola haberetur. (C.) 

19. Crradatio (nXifiai) is the mounting up as it were from one 

word to another, the preceding word being repeated. 

(a) Imperium Qraeciae fuit penes Athenienses ^ Atlieniensium potiti RUV' 
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Spartiats ; Spartiatas superavere Thebani ; Thebanot Macedtfnes vice-r 
runt, qui imperium Grfficiae brevi tempore adjonzerunt Asiam bello sub- 
actam. (Ad Herenn,) 

14. ^A7io(nom9i€ng is the purposely breaking off the discourse, 
and suppressing a statement one wa^ about to make. . 

(a) De nostro enim omnium — ^non audeo totum dicere. (C.) 

15. DissoluUo (aavvdttov), the omission of the copulative, con* 
» junction. 

(a) Q,ui indicabantur, ebs yocari, custodiri^ ad senatum addud jussit. (C) . 

16. Correctio (Inavog&oDVig) is the correcting an expression pre- 
viously used. 

(a) Hie tamen vivit. Vivitl immo vero etiam in Senatimi yenit. (C.) 

17. DuhUatio is the purposely expressing a doubt j under which 

intentional forgetting and remembering may be reckoned. 

(a) Tu istud ausus es dicere, homo omnium mortalium — ^nam quo te digno 
moribus tuis appeilem nomine 7 (C.) (Here is also oponopesiff.) 

Exercise 2. {On Rhetorical Figures.) 

{Liiteris delecior.) 

[Geminatio.] Literature, literature alone, I say, delights' me, 
[Repetitic] Literature nourished me when a boy ; literature 
preserved me when a young man^ from the infamy of lust : litera- 
ture assisted me when I was a man, in the administration** of the 
republic : literature will comfort the weakness of my old age.* 
[CoNVjEKsio.] Literature delights us with the most dignified" 
pleasure ; it delights us with the discovery of what is new/ 
it delights us with the most certain hope of immortality. [Com- 
PLEXic] Do you think him' a bad citizen, who is delighted with 
literature ? who is delighted with the discovery of truth ? who is 
delighted with the diffusion of learning ? [Traductio.] What 
do you mean ? Are you' delighted with literature, who hate 
°what is the foundation (pZ.) of ^all literature? [Polysyn- 
deton.] Literature both instructs, and delights, and adorns, and 
consoles. l^Ofioionrunov, ofioioTslsvtov.^ Do you think it possible, 
that one who is devoted to the pursuit of literature, should be 
bound by the chains of lust ? [UrW^exor.] Do you, who say 
that you are delighted with literature, allow yourself to be en- 
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tangled by pleasure? ['Am/iBralSoX^,] I do not cultivate 
literature because I am delighted with it, but am delighted with 
it because I cultivate it. [Gradatio.] J^he pursuit of literature 
has acquired for me learning : learning <^has acquired for 
me glory : glory °has drawn upon me envy and malevolent 
depreciation. [Aposiopesis.] What? do you: do you charge 
me' with this, o a m a n who have never in my life pursued* any 
thing but virtue and learning? — What you have pursued ; 

but I am silent, lest I should seem to have brought against 
you a railing-accusation.'^ {^AaMkxor.^ What shall I say 
about the use of literature ? it instructs, adorns, delights, ° and 
comforts o a m a n . [Correctio.] Literature delights me : why 
do I say delights ? nay,« it comforts me, and affords me my only 
refuge fromJ these annoyances of my laborious life ! [Dubitatio.] 
Literature instructs, or delights, or comforts me ; for which of 
these words I should use rather than the others, I do not know. 

» obUdare. Camp, Dud. obUctaiio. b Dod. putr. « 359. ^ D5d. 

vetue (2). • honediatimue. f * of new things.* Should * things ' be ex- 

pressed? G. 6. * expctere, 483, (2). b convicium facere. * immo 

vero. J * amongst.* 

Exercise 3. 

Pausanias tells <> us in his b o o k o n A 1 1 i c a ^, that the Athenians, 

having been praised** by Pindar in one of his Odes«, set 

so high a value** upon the testimony of that* great and sublime 

poet, that they not only^ sent him many presents in return* for 

it, but also raised^ a statue^ to his honour"' at Athens. No 

wonder*, that in those times there were many great poets, when'^* 

those who were endowed with the poetic faculty" both re- 

ceived • the most magnificent presents, and were rewarded** with 

the most splendid honours. 

* AtHea, orutn. b * because (I. 516) they had been praised.' Since thif 

clause is here quoted from Pausanias, in what mood should the verb stand ) 
Why 1 (I. 460, a.) « Mn a certain ode ' {carmen). When * a certain ' mesxjt 

a particular one that we do not, however, think it necessary to name, it should 
be translated by quidam. When certua is so used, it implies that one has good 
reasons for not being more explicit : Quotiea ego eum et quanlo cum ddUyrt vidf> 
insoUniiam eertorum hominum — extvmescentcm (Cic. Marc. 6.) A practical 
role may be, not to use certus, unless the meaning is, 'a certain one^ — you know 
pretty toeU which (or whom) I mean,* d < To set a high value on,* magrU fa- 
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ctre. Adapt this phraso to mean, ' so high a value.* " Which pronoun 

should be used for the * that ' of celebrity 7 (I. 381, b.) f Not only — InUalso: 

here simply, et — et (both — and). s ob. i» To place or erect (a statue), 

simulacrum or staiuam ponerej locare^ statuercy or {Nep.) consHtuere. i What 

words express whole-length sculptured images 1 With what distinction 7 (Dod. 
imago.) k ( to him.' i This imperfect sentence must be completed : 

* it is not therefore wonderful :' for * that * use * if^' *t. " ' When.' Does 

the ' when ' do more than simply dale the time 7 (See 1. 489.) >* edfacuUate: 

o received — and were rewarded. Of two connected verbs having the same nom* 
inative case, it is better, as a general rule, that they should both be in the same 
voice. Alter this accordingly, by turning received into the passive voice : this 
must be done by choosing such a phrase as ^tobe loaded^ presented^ &c., with 
gifts.' ^hfruyriby^ maetari. {Cic.) On the derivation of this word see 
Part I. p. 103. (278, a) and note *». 

Exercise 4. 

To destroy** the credit* of Socrates's speech, and cause the 

judges to listen to it with suspicion,^ his || accusers'* had 

warned them beforehand** to be on their guard," ^ telling' them 

that he was very powerful* in speaking, and possessed such"* 

ability and dexterity, that he could make the worse cause ° appeal 

the better. 

*■ To destroy the credit of any thing ; prevent it from being believed ; alieuif 
or aUcui ret, Jidem derogare or abrogare, b < render it suspected to the 

judges.' ^ Obs. When an English sentence begins with a secondary clause, 

and a word which occurs in the principal clause occurs also in this, it is better to 
begin with such a portion of the principal clause as will contain this word, and 
then use a pronoun for it in the secondary clause. Thus, instead of * Socra- 
tes* s speech,* — 'Ai» occiwcr*,' letitbe: ^theaccusersoi Socrates^* and — *his 
speech ;' placing ' the accusers of Socrates ' first. d To warn beforehand, prtB^ 
moriere. (I. 75.) • To be on one's guard, sibi cavere.. f (1. 460, c, 1.) 

Express a '/or.' f To be very powerful, plurimum posse. h Such, w, 

ea,u2: repeat it before 'dexterity,' calliditas. > vis. 

Exercise 5. 

[(p) prefixed means that the verb is to be turned into a participle : (r) after a 

word, thatrthe rel. pronoun is to be used.] 

Periboea, or Phylonome,' as others call her, being rejected 
with disdain, •» accused" Tennes to** his father, in exactly" the 
same manner as Phsedra ° accused Hippolytus. The credulous 
father (p) shut up his son in^ a chest, ° and cast him into the sea. 
Neptune ||came to the assistance* of his innocent grand- 
son; and the chest floated'* to the island of « Leucophrys. WheiU 
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the inhabitants of the islftnd opened'' it (r), and learned what had 
happened,) they not only offered Tennes the throne," but even 
named the island Tenc dos after him." Nay, they even® -wor- 
shipped him as a god ^after his (p) death. 

* Since it is left doubtful wliicli was her right name, what word should he 
used for * or ? ' (Pt. I. p. 161, note a.) b * being rejected and refused.' Take 
the word for 'refuse^* that means to refuse a pleamre^ whether a sinful one or 
not. D6d. negare (end). « Which is the best word for to accuse falsely 1 

(I. 201.) d apud. * plane. C. 9. f tncludtrc^ implying to /m/ info, 

and there shut up, often takes the ace. with in: but also the abl. AntotUus or- 
matoain celld ConeorduBtnclusU. — pameoraHonem in epistolam inclusit 
indudere aliquem in cusiodiaa. (Cic.) f ferrc opem, ^ deferri (ad). 

1 1. 140. J I. 489. k Dod. aperirc i res. » To offer any body 

the throne, dtfwrt rtgyvum alicui. ^ ' from (fU) his own name.' « Nay 

— even: quinei, 

*Exercise 6» 

When* Ulysses, according tofabulotis history,^ might have lived* 
u'ith'* Calypso" in all [possible] luxuryj he yet preferred' even 
lO immortality that* rough and rocky country [of his] : (p) which 
he would [surely] not have done,^ if he had approved-of i that 
opinion^ of Teucer's, [that] * every man'si country is" wherever 
he is"" well off,' "^ 

*■ Not, guum Ulysaesy but Ulysses^ guuniy Ac, I. 489. b < as it is in the 

&bles.' ^ I. 128, 130. d apud, « * Feminines in o (as edw, 

CalypaOf Dido^ Sappho) have generally the Greek gen. in Ha {echua^ Didua, Sap- 
fhaa\ the Latin gen. onia being less common. The dat. and ace. end in o, or 
in onif onem respectively.' {Zumpt,) Ramahom adds, that Csesar preferred the 
regular Latin declension, onia^ ont, onenif one. f I. 227. e I. 381 (&). 

h non itafacturua. i I. 441. k Dod. aentantia, i quiaque, 

» I. 460 (a). » I. 460 (b). » * I am well off,' bene eat mihi. 

Exercise 7. 

Xenophon has given us a very* sound** opinion* of Gobr5ras's, 
and [one] which every day's^ experience* confirms,' namely,« 
* that it is more difficult tojind^ men who [bear] prosperity [well], 
than [men] who bear adversity well.' For in prosperity a great 
manyi men grow insolent,^ and are puffed up [with pride] : but 
in adversity all are recalled to temperance and moderation. 

• Admddum (ad-modum, *to a degree') is *very* with adjectives, participles, 
and adverbs. b grama (weighty). « Dod. aentenHa, d Adj. qiuh 
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tidianus ; but see the next note. * E^cperientia in the best prose- writers is 

trial: 'knowledge gained by experience' is uatUf or ustis rerum; res; temptu^ 
&c. [m Tac. also experientia.] Hence experieniia doceij and the like, should not 
be used, but tempos or rerum ueue docet. With rerum usua the adj. quotidiamiB 
should be left out. [Virgil has ' apibua quanta experietitia parcia* G eor . 
i. 4.] f * declares to be true.' s videlicet as the second word, 

h Diff. 93. D&d. invenire. i Dod. pleriqiie. k JnaoUscere was used by 

tSallust (after the old Cato), and was followed by Tacitus and Justin : it is better^ 
however, to use iTiaolentemJieri ; ae iruolenter efferre or gerere^ &c. (Krebs.) 

• 

Exercise 8. 

(On the Theogony of Hesiod.) 

Of all* the remains^ of Greek literature that are now extant,* 
none in my opinion** is more remarkable than the Theogony* of 
Hesiod. For although || this^ poem cannot^f be compared to the 
works of Homer and other famous poets in size, or in the magnifi- 
cence of its subject,** and of its particular portions y^ or in the va** 
riety and beauty of its diction, yet it has another recommendation, 
and thatk [one] peculiar [to itself], [so] that on this groundi it 
appears even to deserve the preference""^ over those poems." 

b *AU — which* is expressed strongly by using quotqUat instead of the simple 
relative. (For * of* see 1. 165, h.) »> mmvwrrunta, « auperesae : * now,' 

hodie, d Dod. sententia. ^ Theogoma; f Relative pron. i Omit 

* not :' using neque — neque w^th the ablatives. hrargum^nium. i r«», pi. 

k I. 385. 1 causa. ™ * to be to-be-preferred.' part, in dus. » Greek 

neuter plurals in a make.dat. and abl. in {9, not ibus poemata, poematum, poe- 
matis (not poematibus). 

Exercise 9. 

That* ancient philosopher, whom Hesiod followed, said that first 
of all Chaos existed : by** which he meant, not, as very many* 
subsequent* [authors], a rude and undigested mass* of matter, but 
[according] to the proper meaning^ of the word, * space ' in which 
no matter is contained.^ For he says that * matter * was not. 
created till afterwards.'^ To Chaos he added a connective** power, 
because without such a power' matter would have lain inactive, 
and nothing) would have been created. 

• I. 381, 6. b In this idiom the ace. is used in Latin. Thus : *whom do 

you understand {or mean) hy a wise man 7 ' quern tu tntelligis (or intelUgi via) 
aapientem? « Dod. plerique. d Simply ;)o«^ea. • (See the finrt 

lines of Ovid's Metamorphoses.) f aignificatio. * ^ which is empty 
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(MCttut) of tB natter.' k eopulairix, Icit . i Where ire repeat the 

■ubBtandve in this way, the Romans (being richer in demonstratiTe pronounB 
than we are, and able to give them more prominence) generally need a pronoun 
only. So also when we use anotker substantive with *»uch,* or a demonstrative 
pronoun, in reference to a preceding substantive. Thus if * this prince * were 
used in reference to * Alexander* which had been mentioned in a preceding 
sentence, it would be better to leave the word * prince* untranslated, and say 
*ftrrhe,* )*nor any thing.' What word for any (thing) 1 Pt. I. §50. 

p. 137. 

Exercise 10. 

1. With* the ancient philosophers it is an intricate^ and per- 
plexed* inquiry, whether the soul remauis** (p) when it is freed 
from the chains of the body, or whether the death cf our hodies is 
also the deaih of our souls,* Epicurus thmks that our souls perish, 
deeming it wrong' that, having so many points of agreement with 
swine,'^ he should difier from them in this single respect. ^ 

2. The Stoics allow t to them a long life, as [they do. also] to 
crowsy but not an eternal J one. But Pythagoras is indeed a 
pleasant [personage], for he teaches, that they remain indeed 
[alive], but migrate from [their own] bodies into others, so that 
he' may perchance^ be a cock to-day, who in the time of the 
Trojan war wasJ Agamemnon. 

l.^Apud, ^ perturbatuB, ^ impltcatue, Apermanire. •* whether 
[that] which [is the death] of [our] bodies is also (1. 387) the death of [our] souls.' 
f nefae, * • since {quuniy I. 489) so many things agree to him (I. 370) with 

swine.' ^ * by this one thing.' 

2. i tribuere. J Dod. continuuB. k ^\frU is * accidentally y* except after 

wit ni*if num, nB, ecqiUdj where it is the regular word for * perdumce.* Here use 
foriane, i *had been.' 

Exercise 11. 

1. I am well agcdn !• I know for a certainty,*' that I could 
not find* a beginning** for my letter [that would be] more agreeable 

*to you II than this, or one that you would more desire to receive;* 
[My disease] was a tertian fever, like thai which' you cured for 
mes three years agb'^ at Ferrara:** except that* this was [of] a 
milder J [character.] 

2. Accordingly it lefl me^ on the eighth day cfter my seizure J 
I was cured not only by medicine," but also by bleeding," by» the 
advice of my [friend] Angelas Justinianus, who not only pre. 
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scribed p for me himself, but also made up'» a great part of the 
medicines with his 'own hand. 

1. * ConvdUacere. By what tense should ' lam well ' betranslated 1 b * cer- 
tui Illy.' Both certe scio and certo sew occur. The difference is thus given by 
Hand: certe scio means, * it is certain that I know ^ certo scio, * I have a 
certain knowledge of the thing stated.* Which should be used here 1 ^ Dod. 
invenire. " dprincipium, « more wished (optofitw) by you.* f qualis. 
« ' drove away from me,*^6rim abigere, discutere. i» Ferraria, i nisi 
quod. J * Mild,' mitis et remisaus. 

2. k ( A fever leaves anybody,' decedit. {C) : ab aligtto discedit. Krebs warns 
against rdiquit or deseruit quern. Doletus quotes a febre rdinqai from Cic. ad 
Att., but I cannot find the passage. i 'After it had seized me,' corripere. (Pt. 
I. p. 114, 310, note ■.) >" medicamentaj pi. » missio sanguinis, <> de, 
P *To prescribe' (of a physician), reniedia,medicamexUa, <&c., prcBscribere, prce- 
cipere ( Cels.) ; prcBScribere^ or morbo proponere {Nep.) . ' Muretue uses conjicere 
ae concinnare (of which the loiter is not found in Cicero) ; better parare (Cic). 
Columella has componere, Curtius in pqculo dUuere, which of course expresses 
only a particular kind of preparation.* 

Exercise 12. 

1. When it was the general opmfon,* that a brave man should '^ 
die by his own hands* rather than endure** any* great and bitter 
evil, Aristotle wisely perceived that the opinion^ was false ; [and] 
asserted,^ that they who acted thus, far from being considered 
brave, should be looked-upon^ as cowards,* and men of a mean and 
abject spirit. 

2. For such men prove) that they are not able to endure what 

they fly from, and are too weak to support the calamity,^ on account 

of which they give up their lives. Novvi this argues effeminacy," 

rather than any greatness of soul. 

1. * *it was commonly (vulgo) believed.' b I. 191. « *To die by one's 
own hands,' necem or mortem sibl consciscere, mortem or vim sibi inferre ; manus 
sibi qferre, &c.f <i Diid. /err c : choose the verb that means * to endure 

heroically.' * I. 392. f * that that opinion of men.' s pronuntiara* 

h 'were not only not [to-be- considered] brave, but [were] to-be-consldercd 
cowards,' Ao. Jl^iVoyi modo is sometimes used for nonmodo nan, but only 



♦ Scribon. Larg. has t&mperare. 

t ^y" se interjkere, se occidere, are generally rejected ; but they do occur, though 
less commonly, (1) s e ipsum inte rfi cere (Sulpicius in Cic. Epp. Fam. 4, 12, 
2): Crassum suapte manu interjectum, Cic. Or. 3, 3, 10; and Liv. 31, 18, 7, se 
qui ipsi i n t e r f i c i u n t. (2) Quintil. (5, 10, 69) quotes from a lost oration . 
of Cicero's, cum ipse sese conar^r occidere, {Krebs.) 

12* 
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F«lieii the fbllowing clause is negative, or equivalent to a negative, and botk 
'fenaet have a common verb expressed in the second. Thus 
Not only not bat not even ; or, but scarcely. 

c tedmx, 
Should the * nor ' be inserted or omitted here 7 i ignamu. (Dod. p. 234, 4.^ 

2. J docire. This passage in the original is given as a statement by the writer, 
and therefore in the Indicative. It will be a useful exercise to translate it both 
ways : i. e. first as the writer's opinion, and then as Ari»toU^9 view ataUd by 
tht wriieTt and therefore in orat. obliq. (See I. 460.) k < and not {neqtu) 

equal to bearing that calamity,' Ac. Should equal be translated by lequue, 
eBtpioliSf or par ? (Ddd. €equxt$.) i auUm, ™ 'an efieminate weakness 

(moUifie«) of souL' 

Exercise 13. 

It is an acknowledged fact, that || Cicero in his Orations bor- 
rowed much from the Greek orators : and that, besides being* an 
eager^ and diligent imitator of the artifices," which he perceived'* 
them to have employed" fi)r^ moving' and governing the minds 
of their hearers, he not seldom transferred whole enthymemes'* 
of theirs to his own orations. 

* * and not {neque) only was — ^but also introduced.*;^? . b acer, c sing^. 

d i, e. not of any particular artifice or artifices, but S'n d tji nt/eZy, such as 
he observed in diem. What mood should be used 1 I. 475, 476. * vtt. 

f in. s vereari, h enlhymemOf aiie. 

Exercise 14. 

1. Oh [this] sad and bitter* news about the King of Navarre !*» 
We had indeed heard it (r) here from others ; but" nevertheless 
were supported by some hope, till your letters arrived.** I (p\ re- 
ceived both of them yesterday evening," and communicated [their 
contents] to all our [friends] : nor was there one amongst tlieniy^ 
who did not declare it as his firm beliefs that, when you' wrote in 
such language,^ the recovery^ of this excellent and religious prince 
must be) quite given up as hopeless,^ 

2, 1 fear that in a few days we shall feel to our sorrow^ what a 
blow [both] France and the cause of religion™ have received by 
the death of this (r) [prince]. Behold, what fruits f are born" by 
civil wars ! Miserable France wanUd but this one^ \affliction\ to 
see" those old Theban calamities renewed in her own blood ! 

1. »( sad* and Utter* to us.* (See p. 237, 20.) b JViwarra. «* which 
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althongh, Ac— yet.' d *To arrive* (of a letter), q^erri,. it being always 

brought to the receiver.—* Till.' What mood 1 I. 507, 508. • htri vesperi 

(yesterday in the evening). f * any (single one) of them.' I. 389, 390, 391. 

€ * To declare one's conviction ' (or firm belief), stahiert often with aic or Ua, 
Ego autem sine ttUddubitatume sic statuo et judic9ineminem-'----habwMej 
&c. (Glc. de Or. 2, 28. 122 ; nisi hoe it a statuisst «, — tt—fcustururn.) h ita. 
i aaluB. J * that it could not be but that (Diff. 20.) the recovery, &c.' 

k < To give a thing up as lost or hopeless,' deplorare quid. — ^the e f f e c t {weeping) 
for the c a u s e (a perauofion that the thing is hopeless &c.). But this use, though 
found in Ovid, Livy, Ac, does not occur in Cicero or OsBsar. Perhaps it is bet- 
ter therefore to use desperare^ deeperaivr quid or (seld. in Cic.)^de aliqud re, 

2. 1 * with our great evil.' ^ * how great a blow France, how great [a 

blow] religion, &c., has received.' ^ Active voice.— ;/rucfitf par}^e, « ' This 
one thing remained to— France,' <&c. 

Exercise 15. 

It is said by the ancient* poets, that there are in the ocean cer- 
tain^ islands, to which the souls of those who have led a holy and 
religious life^ are borne after their death : that there they dwell 
together** most delightfully and pleasantly, in a» most beautifuU 
meadow, which is enamelled^ with perpetual flowers : that the sun 
is ever bright"* in that happy region^^ the trees greeh, the flowers 
and herbs in bloom : that [there all nature i] smiles, and the gentlest 
zephyrs perpetually breathe, by whose fanning'* the leaves of the 
trees {p) are softly stirred, » and delight" the^ear with the softest 
[possible] murmur. 

■^ Dod. antiquus. The distinction at the bottom of the page (in DQd.) should 
be translated thus : * Antiqui scriptores means the classics, inasmuch as the age 
in which they flourished has long been past; vetereSf inasmuch as they have 
lived and influenced mankind for 2000 years.' b * Certain :' (Ex. 3, c.) 

« sancte religioseque vivere. Remember that this whole passage is a statement 
gathered from the poets : it is their doctrine, not the writer's. I. 460. 
d inter se. . • I. 393. f What is the proper word for beautiftUf as ap- 

plied to objects that please the sight ? [I. 212, note v.] e distinguere, 

properly to relieve a surface by ornaments placed upon different parts of it. 
hnitet diffuso lumine caelum. (Lucr.) i * there.' J * all [things].' 

^^fiabeUa,p\. ^ ventilare. Ut cum purpureas ventilat aura comas. 

(Ovid.) Obs. The words and general character of this passage do not always 
belong to sober prose; but as It is a representation of poetical descriptions, this 
is perhaps permissible here. ™ blandiru ^hat easel 

Exercise 16. 
1. Ancient authors are not agreed^ upon the reasons, why thia 
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or that animal was sacrificed to this or that god. For some assert^ 
that the favourite animal of each god was slain" before his altars ; 
and thus the horse was the victim offered to Mars. And [on the 
other hand] it wcls not lawful to offer a wild hoar to VenuSy^ j: be- 
cause that animal*) had killed Adonis. 

2. Others [however] held* that a god was best pleased with the 
blood of the animal, j: which he*' hated : that thus a cock' was 
sacrificed to Night, because that bird seemsi? to be calling forth 
the day by its song, [and] driving away the night : [and] a goat to 
Pallas, because [that animal] injUcts great injury upon^ the olive- 
tree. 

1. * * TF« are not agrud^^ non satis convenit inter nos (de aliquft re). See Ex. 
15, note a.) i* * To assert ' is n o t aaserere, ^ ' that the [animal] which 
was most acceptable (grahui) to each was wont to be slain,' &c. Relat. clause 
to precede. I. 31. <i ' and because a wild-boar had, Ac. it was not- 

lawful {nefa8\ that sacrifice should be made {rem cUvinam Jicri) to Venus with 
a wild-boar.* 

2; " * thought,' ptitare, ( gaUus gaUinaceus, t The verbs seeniM — 

infiieta express the reasons alleged 'by the holders of the opinion. Will this cir- 
cumstance have any effect on the mood 1 If so, why 1 ^ ineignUer Usdere 
(Clc. has tn«i^nt/er dUigere.) 

Exercise 17. 

If nothing^ is sacred and religious, but what is without orna- 
ment, let gold be removed' from our temples ; let jewels, images,* 
and^ pictures be removed, and, in a word, votive-offerings of every 
kind. But if it is an impiety even to entertain stick a thought as 
this,* let us confess what common-sense'* itself in a (393) manner 
teaches [us], that wealth is not® better employed in any things than 
in the worship of Grod, nor eloquence^ better •» than in refining i 
and beautifying philosophy. 

* Di)d. imago. Choose the word that means ' any plaatic work : in opposi- 
tion to tabuleBi pictur<B (pictures). b Use the fig. asyndeton, ' in a word,' 
denique ; ' votive-offerings,' donaria. {hiv.) ^ ' this is impious {jiefarias) 
even to be thought.' CogUare^ which " denotes the usual activity of the mind, 
which cannot exist without thinking or employing itself about something," is 
here the best word for a thought entering the head. d ratio. • neque 
— neque, t • any where.' Usquam follows the same rule as tdluSf i. e. 
stands in negative and virtually negative sentences : alicubi and uspiam answer 
respectively to aliquis and quispiam; ttbivis to quivis, quUibet. t dieennU 
copia, b jn-fBctarius. i excdtere. 
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Exercise 18. 

1. I should never have thought it possible'^ that I could derive 
pleasure,^ I toill not say^ from your' grief, but from any«* [man's]. 
And yet if the truth" must be spoken, I am obliged^ to confess, 
that it was most gratifying* to me to learn* from your letter, that 
you were exceedingly » grieved, as soon as J the news of my 
illness^ reached J you." 

2. For that grief could not arise from any other source,"" than 
from your great* affection for me ; and from [the time] that I first 
saw you, and heard firom'^ very many others how distinguished 
you were for learning and virtue,^ I have had no fonder vnsh^ 
than to be loved') by you. 

1. * * that it would be * (that I could derive, &c.) b < To derive or receive 
pleasure, pafh, &c., from any thing,' capere voluptatem, dolorem, &c., ex aliqui 
re. c nonmodo. d I. 389-391. * *the t r u t h ' must be trans- 
lated by rera(' true things '), whenever the meaning is, 'wfuU ia true* Hrue 
things J If a single thing is meant, the sing, vervm may be used. Veritas is 
* truth,' as an abstract notion. f necesae eat. I. 504 (1) : take the second 
form. i gratiaaimua, h < that (quod) I learnt.' irUeUigere^ the notion 
hemg^ of* being made aware.* i vehementer, i I. 512. ^ valetudo 
(' state of health ') or infirma valetudo, Cic. has two or three times invoUtudo^ 
but the reading is mostly doubtful. > afferri : allatum ease. "* ' to 
where you are,' iatuc. I. 387. 

2. ■* 'from elsewhere,' a2tu7u2e. « eximiua. P * a man of what erudi- 
tion and virtue you' were.' ^ ' nothing has been more desirable {optabiliua) 
to me.' r I. 348. 

Exercise 19. 

1. Socrates, in the*) dialogue which is entitled* * the first Alci- 
biades,' employed || a witty** and refined® artifice to check*) the 
presumption** of Alcibiades. For whereas" the young man per- 
suaded himself, teith the characteristic self-confidence of his age,^ 
that he was already abundantly furnished with all the hunoledge 
that a statesman requiredyS Socrates (p) accosted him courteously, 
and by proceeding from one question to another,^ made it plain 
from his own answers,^ that he had as yet obtained) no knowledge* 
of justice and injustice. » 

2. And when Alcibiades took it impatiently, and was indignant 
AS considering" himself to be reproached with ignorance,* Socrates 
defended himself [from the charge], and asserted') that he^ was 
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not saying any thing whatever" of that soil against him, [hut] that 
it was Alcihiades himself, who was making the confesfUm^ about 
himself. 

1. * tiucri&i. ^ iir6aitiif , which denotes refined and polished wit. 

« tUgana* Cicero speaks of an el eg ana jocandi genua: 'to check/ reprir 
mere, ' Ddd. auperJna, " quwn. I. 489. f * which is wont to bo 

the character (tn^entum) of that age.* What is the word for age := * time of 
I'^e?* 9 * with all those things which had reference (pertinire) to govern- 

ing th'. state.* * To govern,* admmUtrarej of a statesman managing it under a 
so ereign power. h < by questioning step-by-step ' (pauiaHm), Quintilian 

nas paulatim et{ut€Uciiur)pedetentim inierrogare, i 'brought 

him to that point, that it was plainly established by his own answers.' < To 
bring any body to that point,* aliquem m> perdwcert, vJt, dc. * To be plainly es- 
tablished,' aperU {ffvd {ex), J DM. inctanire, k Dod. oogrdtio. 
I Juatum, injuahmi : not the obatrad justitia, but that which is actually /itf/ 
or unjuat in practice. 

2. ™ ' because— he thoughL* (On the mood after guodt see 1. 518.) 

B (not — any thing whatever,' nihil proraua, » jFbteru Translate *dU- 

fendedf* ^aaaeriedy* by the hiatarical preaeni, I. 414. 



Exercise 20. 

1. How highly the Athenians valued^ || the poems of Homer, 
and how useful they judged them to be for inflaming** [men's] 
minds with a love of honour'') and worth," may be perceived* from 
their having passed^ a law, that** every • fifth year, at^ the Pana- 
thenaic festival, the poems of Homer, and of none hwt Homer,^ 
should be publicly recited. 

2. For their opinion was,^ that laws do indeed enjoin > what is 
to be done and [what] avoided, but that from their [necessary] 
brevity, they do not teach [this knowledge] ; but that the poets, 
who, imitating human life, give a copious narrative) of brave and 
noble actions, and almost'' place them before [men's] eyes, are 
better calculated^ to persuade [us to imitation]. 

1. ^ To value highly, magni faeere. How must this be modified to express 
*hotD highly V b dignitaa ( =s worth, virtue) as in Cic. vduptatem coneea- 
auram dignitatis Ac. ^ existimare d I. 75. « I. p. 139, note 
d, f Express the preposition • in.' The Panatbenaic festival, Panaihe- 
noaca (sc. solemnia). Varr. % ' of him alone out of the whole number of 
poets.' 

2. b ' thus they thought' i Dod. jubire, J wpioae exponere. k pro- 
pamodfon. i apfior (ad aliquid Sciendum). 
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Exercise 21. 

1. The Lacedaemonians paid a similar honour* to Tyrtaeus. 
For though in general^ they were indisposed* to poetic studies, and 
not^ fond* of listening to the strains of poets, they nevertheless had 
passed a lato,^ that whenever* an army [of theirs] was draion up 
Jor a general engagement,^ the soldiers should be summoned to the 
royal tent, and there * inspired with a contempt* of death in their 
country^ s cause, i f by listening to the poems of Tyrtaeus. 

2. To iEschylus, too, nearly the same honour was paid» by the 
Athenian people ; for it was enacted by a public decree that even 
after his (p) death his plays should be * acted, a privilege which 
was granted to no other tragic poeU^ 

1. * ' To pay an honour to any body/ honorem. aUcui habf^'e^ iribwre; honore 
aligium qfficert t not honoreTn alicui exhibere. b ceteroqui ( sr ' in other 
respects,* *with this exception*). « alienus^ I. p. 77, note y. d neqtu, 

• Diff. 111. Idiom given for ^donH Wee to,* <&c. f *had appointed by 
law,* lege conatUnure. s ' as often as,* quoties. h cum hostibua 
dimicaiurua in procinctu constitisset, i Participle. Should you 
use 3pemerej conUmnerey or deapieere ? (V. M. 6 ) J ' for (pro) their 
country.* 

2. k (the plays) <of [him] alone out of all the tragic poets— should be 

♦ acted.* 

Exercise 22. 

{Dreams,) 

* We sleep through whole nights,* and there is hardly any'* 
[night] in which^ we do not dream : and do we [yet] wonder, that 
what we have dreamed sometimes* comes true V^ These are the 
words II of a philosopher {p) who is discussing* the unreality ' of 
dreams, and asserting'^ that [even] if some^ dreams f are confirmed* 
by the event, it does not follow'* from this, that dreams are not to be 
looked upon' as [mere dreams]. For out of l such^ a number and 
variety [of them], it would be more wonderful if nothing everi 
came true"* of what we ^ see when we are asleep,^ 

• I. 302. b I. 477. * I. 402. d « to come true,* ecadere^ or 

eoenirey both Cic. * exagUart^ to discuss a thing repeatedly ; to wcrk a 

point. f vanitaa. f comprobare. b to follow from any thing, ex cUiqud 
re effid followed by ut : here by ut ne: Pt. I. p. 38, note). i haberu J tn; 
Wlthabl. * kC. 10. 11.402. "> per quietem. 
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Exercise 23. 

{Semirands*) 

1. Semiraoiis b said to h&ye gained a throne^ from^ a very low* 
rank [of life] by an exceedingly || ingenious** and cleV'er plan. She 
had by degrees" obtained such influence over \\king Nintis/ that 
nothing was so great that Semiramis would not dare to askr 
it (r)of the king, or that the king would venture to refuse her, (p) 
if she did ask it. 

2. And so, having once^ thrown outi (358) in conversation, 
that there was*^ something which she desired very much, and 
the king having told) her to name^ it openly and fearlessly, 
f whatever! it might be, * I should wish you,' she said, * to f grant" 
me this [favour,] that I might (128) sit on"^ your throne and ad. 
minister justice"" for but^'^ a single ° day : and that, for the whole 
of that day, all should obey me [just] as they do you.^T^ 

1. * * To gain a throne,' ad regnvm perverdre. i» ex. • humilu 
tt abjectua. d Dod. a^utua. ' D5d. paulatim, f * had 
so bound {aatringere) king Ninus to herself.' t petere. (See I. 252, 
Remark.) 

2. li aliquando. linjieere. ijubere^ I. 76. ^ prqfiteru 
I guictpdd tandem, "" trilmere. ^jtis dkere. » unii«. P 'as 
{qutmadmodufii) they do to you, so {Uol) they should obey me.' 

Exercise 24. 

« 

( Semiramis continued. ) 

The king laughed, and granted [her] what she f requested. 
Immediately it is proclaimed, that on an (393) appointed* day, all 
men should obey the commands^ of Semiramis : tJuit such was the 
king*s pleasure .** that she for that day f toas placed over^ them all 
with sovereign authority* and power. When (512) the^'* day ar- 
rived, the queen sat on"^ the throne in royal pomp.^ Vast crowds 
assemble' [before her.] She at first, by way of experiment,^ issues 
some commands of no great importance,^ 

*■ Cerhu. ' dido audientem eaae^ with dat. of person. < < that so 

it pleased the king.' d prceesae, * imperium, f euUus^ im- 

plying more than apparel only ; all the attendant circumstances of a king's 
sitting in state. t * A very great concourse {amcwsua) takes place.' 

b erperiendi eauB&, i < commands some things {ace.) of no i^) great 

moment.' 
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Exercise 25. 

{Semiramis continued,) 

When* she saw that all men obeyed her in earnest,^ whatever 
she commanded,*' she orders the royal body-guard^ to arrest* (75) 
the king himself: they arrest him. To bind him [in chains] : 
he is bound. To put him to death ;f he is put to death. In this 
manners her reign of a day is made perpetual.^ This is [the 
queen] who surrounded Babylon with walls of brick, » and whose 
famous J hanging'' gardens were the objects of such admiration^ 

* * When * ^ ' as soon as ' (512). What tense and mood 7 (514.) b serio, 
c * in all things.' With respect to the place of ' aZ/,' see p. 242, 39, which should 
lay down the rule as general^ not as confined to substantives only. d satellites 
ac stipatores regit corporis. (Cic. Rull. 2. 13, 32, has; stipatores corporis 
constituit eosdem ministros et satellites potestatis.) * comprehendere, 
(interfere. e ita. h 'from^i [that] of-a-day {diumus) becomes a 
lasting [one].' Lasting, diutumus : there is a sort of play on the similarity of 
sound in diumus and diutumus. This is called Paronomasia, see above, p. 
264. So non magis amort quam more, (C. Nep.); in ore atque amore^ 
(Cic), <fcc.' i of brick, laiericius, J I. 381. k pensUis, 

I ^ had such admiration.' C. 10. 

Exercise 26. 

Cicero, an extremely* good judge^ of eloquence, * thought so 
highly \\ of Plato, that he said Jupiter himself, if he wished to 
speak * Greek, would use no« language but"> that*^^ of Plato. 
And then'* Aristotle ! did he nqt^ both lay down* the rules' of 
eloquence better than any other man,^ and possess such eloquence^ 
himself, that the same Cicero called him a river flowing with 
gold? 

* in primia, b existimaior, « non alius, d Nonne is, 
of course, the regular interrogative particle here : but < non is often used 
without ne in vehement questions — especially questions of appeal.' 

* tradere. 1 prceceptum. i unus omnium optima, i» * of such (C. 

10.) eloquence.* 

Exercise 27. 

1. Philosophy heals these and similar diseases, and produces' 
in her [followers] such^ a firmness of mind, as* neither** the 
allurements of pleasure (pi*), nor the fires* of pain ( j?/.), nor the 
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splendour of riches, nor obscure and despised' poyerty, Dor the 
thirst of honour (p/.)» nor the fear of disgrace, nor the desire of 
life, nor the fear of death, can shake' and overthrow.^ 

2. For as the poets say that the top of Olympus is always calm, 
^ becausei it is too high fori the power of the winds and tempests io 
reach U :^ so the mind of philosophers is too lofty> and elevatedi 
to feel those whirlwinds* of desires (p) that rage and battle* 
together* on the ground for '^^ things [of the] most worthless 
[nature]. 

1. * {^feere. b it, ea, tcf. (See 1. 483 (2)). « C. 9. d Translate 
ruither-^twr—nort by I. 478 (4). •fax (toroh). f DdcLjpemere. 

f convelUre^ * pull violently from its place.' k labtfadare. 

2. i propterea quod : which is stronger than quia or quod only, and gives more 
prominence to the reason assigned. ) Difi! 94. k ' to arrive thither,' 
eo pervenire, l Ddd. aUuM (t). ^Jlahu (4t). " digladiaru 
•inlcr»e. 

Exercise 28. 

1 should scarcely have dared to ask you to write* to me in Latin, 
fearing that this would seem to you an exceedingly** difficult 
[task]. Consequefntly,*. the Latin*' letters which I have lately 
received from you were the more acceptable, — [they were} not 
indeed* entirely' faultless,' but yet much more correctly and 
elegantly written^ than I should have believed [possible]. I en. 
couraget you therefore to hope with confidences^ and*^ not to doubt 
but**^ that, under my guidance,* you will one day^ attain" to 
some" [considerable] facility in this accomplishment^ as well as in 
others,"* 

« 76. b oppido, « Quo (the relative adverb, instead of the de- 

monstrative eo), with the comparative adj. d < written by you in Latin,' 

Latine. See I. 63, note *.* * I. 333. f omni ex parte. s emetv- 

datua. k nitidiore* et culttores. J Jubeo^ * I bid you.' ) bene. 

k 1. 364. 1 aUquando. >» Dod. invenire. *> aliquis. • 'of thift 

Kind also.' 

Exercise 29. 

(On a Recovery from Illness.) 

Certainly, when all' my medical-attendants'* asserted-repeat- 
edly^ with one* consent, that there was hardly any hope left of 
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wny recovery,^ I had so prepared myself and composed my mind, 
as* to be neither grieved nor frightened by the fear of, as it was 
supposed, approaching^ death : and asked npthing^^ else'^ of^ the 
* Almighty, but") that He would deal with me * mercifully, would 
pardon the erroursi of my past life, and, in that separation of body 
and soul, would not" suffer me to be tormented either in a greater 
degree or for a longer time) than my strength could bear. 

* medici, b dictitare. ^ summua, d < of my escaping/ 
evadendi, * I. 66. f imminens. e alitu. b I. 252, Obs. 

i errata, J * more violently, or longer.* Comparatiyes of vehemenler 

and diu. 

Exercise 30. 

(Same stibject continued.) 

But J hope that /. have been allowed hy God to remain in this 
worldy'- that the stains contracted'' in former years may be blotted 
out by my tears ; and that at last ( j?) I may slight® and reject the 
temptations'* of vice {ph), and pursue now at least in my old age* 
that course of life which I ought to have pursued^ from the begin- 
ning. And I beseech you, * again and again, nolle Sir,g that, as 
you stimulateh me to the (p) performance of this resolution' by 
your example, so you would be kind enough) to assist me [to do 
so], not onlyk by your admonitions and advice, but also by offering 
* prayers to God in my behalf, ^ 

* * I n have been left by Crod in this life.* t * To contract a stain,' truicu' 
lam concipere : * to blot it out or efface it,' maculam deUre or duert, 

« amitUre. d UUcebrcB. • saltern jam senex. f C. * vir 

dariaaime. h incitare, i arumi m^i proposiium. • J dignaru 

k <not only — but also,' et — et: or in thte usual way, non solum— eedetiam. 
1 *for me.* 

Exercise 31. 

[Obs. When a demonstrative is to be translated by a relative, the coi^junction 

at the head of the sentence must be omitted.] 

Deucalion, in Ovid,» ingeniously interprets the response** given 
him by Themis, (p) when he isked by what means* he could 
restore the human race, (p) which had been destroyed by the 
flood. For, being ordered ' to throw behind his back the bones 
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of his great mother,' || he (r) made out' [that] || by the name of 
mother the earth [was meant], and that stones were called* the 
bones || m her (r) body. 

^ * The Ovidian Deucalion.' OvidianuM. b aor9, « an, d intU 

Kgere. * Subj., as being a thought of DeueaUon*s. 

Exercise 32. 

[All men] submit to punishment with a better grace^*^ when** they 
think that they deserve to be punished.* Wherefore Aristotle, in 
his second book on the Art of RhetoriCy^ sets-down* this argument 
with others^ among those which tend to soothe the mind ; that we 
should point out to those who think that an injury has been done 
them, that they' began,' and that what** they complain of'*) has 
befallen them deservedly. 

* * bear II with a more even mind that they should be punished.' b Express 
* all m^n—'when^* by quicunque (whosoever). * 1. 486 (b). d * On the 
rhetorical art,' rhetoricua. • ponere, f quoque» jS * were the first 
(priorea) in ^inflicting injury.' b := < those things which.' 

Exercise 33. 

Soon [afterwards] he fell ill of^ a * severe disease^ and suffered 
so much from it^ for two* months, that his friends and medical- 
attendants feared for* his life, and'* (|?) though he fshook off the 
disorder,* it was**^ but' '^ very slowly indeed^ that he recovered the 
♦bodily strength (p) he had lost, and his former* health. 

* in morhum incidere or eadere. b < was so shaken or .oppressed by it ;' 
morbo urgerif tentarif cffligi (Cic), confiictari (Corn. Nep.). « bini^ the two 
months being considered as one space. Bint ^ extra distribution em sig- 
nificat duo, non separatimy sed simul sumpta,* {PacciolatL) d I. 
231. * To shake off a disorder, morbum or vim marbi depellere. t ad- 
modum tarde ae lente. 9 pristinus. 

Exercise 34. 

I send you back your review,* in which I have scarcely found 
[any thing] to cavil at,** much less* to censure. Your judgment 
is correct' and sure : your style elegant and in good Latin.* 
That' you have made such progress^ in this (r) I rejoice the 
more, because* it was*"* principally'* by my advice* that you were 
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persuaded to add this accamplishmenU of writing well, to your 
other graces^ of genius and learning. 

* eensura. b Diff. 108 (1). * To cavil at,* calumniari, c « much 

less,* nedurrif* I. 443. d 'and quite (plane) Latin.' • I. 517, note x. 

f 'To make such progress,' tantumprqficere. 1 1. 516. h potiaaimum^ 

I. 364. i Use the subst. avctor. (See I. 364.) ) ' thought that this 

credit i]mut) — should be added,' — conjungere, as it was to be, not appended to 
them, but united with them. k orjiamentei. 



Exercise 35. 

As if • my house were turned into an infirmary,* there are ill 
in it both my youngest daughter, and my two maid-servants. I 
am therefore obliged to ask« you to defer^ your coming,* which 
for*^^ many reasons I was so anxiously^ expecting, to a time 
more convenient to us. Farewell, excellent man. Leyden, 
March .19.* 

• 

^ I. 494. b Sen. uses vaUtudinarium. The term in Justinian's Code of 

Laws is noaocomiunif from voffoKOjisTov, ^ I. 252. d I. 76. • adventuM 

f taniopere, . « I. 526, 528. These rules may be given thus :— 

Adde diein semper Nonis atque Idibus unum : 

Accipiatque diea mensis lux ultima binos. 



Exercise 36. 

The more* lazy* 1 grow^ in writing letters, the more vehe- 
mently do I desire to converse with you, especially since^ [we] 
have* innumerable subjects^ of conversation.* You will there- 
fore highly gratifif^ both me and all mine, if you will revisit us, 
and [that after so] long a time,i during the Easter holidays.) The 
cold is sharp, I allow ; but you shall have^ a bright' fire'i in your 
bed-room. 

* I. 407. b D6d. ignavia, « <age makes me.' «!. 489. 

•mm. t argumenium. ff Gerund. . h * will have done [a thing] 

most gntiiyingf* graHs3imu8. l iniervaUum, J feruB PcuduiUa, 

k * there shall be prepared for you ' i focus. 



* * Nedwn is rare in Cicero, who generally uses non modo instead of it aftef 
mt—quidcm,^ 
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Exercise 37. 

Your letters are few and far between ;* but they make up fon, 
their rarity by their wonderful' tenderness.*' Many parts of them^ 
have delighted me, but nothing more than the^' a£fectioDy which 
you not only manifest* to me in my Ufe-time,^ but also solemnly' 
promise to manifest"* to my [family], when I amgone,^ 

*■ ' are certainly rare,' ranu quidem, b eompeiuare^ . « auamto». 

d * many [things] in them.' * amorem pr a a tart (to manifest by sub- 

Btantial kindness). f * to me allTe.' s mmdc b Difil 2. 

i * ahail have ctased to be,^ 

Exercise 38. 

As to» my property'* [which is] smalb indeed,* but in a ioJera- 
hly good condition^* let us converse [about it] when you come in 
the spring J I am so strongs both in body and mind, that unless 
I fam carried off by apoplexy,^ I seem as if I mighti arrive at 
the 'same age that my mother reached :) nor do I feel that I am 
* growing an old man H^om any tMng^ but"^ my laziness in let- 
ter- writing. J 

^ De. b rea (pi.). « modicuA. < 1. 383. * * but sofficiently 

uninvolved,' aoHa expliccUua. (So Cic. provinfiia qttanv maxime apta e xp lica- 
taque.) f »uh tempus vemunt, f ' To be strong,' vigire, h apo- 

plexis or apopUxia. i < to be able.' i attingere, k ' [from] any 

other circumstance,' rea, i * in writing letters.' 

Exercise 39. 

Of our [men]* not .more than twenty were [either killed or] 
missing^ [after] all the engagements. But in the castle there was 
not a single^ soldier who was not wounded : and of one cohort four 
centurions losf* their eyes. And desiring* to * produce evidence 
of their exertions^ and the danger they had been in,' they counted 
over before •» Marius about thirty thousand arrows; [which had 
been] shot J into the castle, and brought to him the shield^ of the 
centurion Scaeva, in which there were founds a hundred and twenty 
holes. 1 

* In such enumerations the poaaeaaiive acyective is often used, of course in 
agreement, instead of partitive gen.^ or ex, &c. CsBsar, especially, is fond of 
this construction : thus noatri eirdtet aeptuaginta ceciderunt. (Bell. Civ. 
1 46. b To be [killed or] missing (i. e. loat in any way), deaiderari. 
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« * Single^ after general nej^atives, such as nemOj nulliis, Tieque quUquam or 
uUuSj is best translated by omnino = * at all, in all,' which extends the meaning 
strictly to all. Here nemo^omnino. d I. 56, n. • * when {quum) 

they desired.' (subj.) f labor (sing.). s < their danger.* h « To 

count over (again) before any body,' renumerare cuu i For military mat» 

ters Caesar and Livy are the best authors to copy, but especially Caesar. With 
respect to compound numerals of this kind, he so nearly always places the 
thousands first, then the gc/i.^ and then the nurriber of thousands^ that this is a 
very good order to follow. Thus, miUia passuum decern ; millia hominuTn arci' 
ter vigintit &c, J * To dhoot ' (of weapons hurled^ as those of the ancients 

were), conjicere, k * the shield being brought {referred [ihere] were 

found in it,' Ac. i foramen. 

Exercise 40. 

He sends thither M. Valerius with five cohorts of the eighth 
legion. Tfee people of VeU*- as soon as they saw our standards, 
opened*' their gates ; and all,*" both inhabitants*^ and soldiers, came 
forth • to meet^ Valerius 7(«7A their congratulations ;' Sulpicius and 
Manlius threw themselves down from'^ the wall. Manlius, being 
brought** before* Valerius, begs to be sent J to. Marius. Valerius, 
with the cohorts and Manlius, returns on the same day that* he 
had set out [upon his march thither], Marius incorporated* the 
legions with his own army, and dismissed Manlius unpunished. "■ 

^Veiensts. b Y. M. 7. ^ vmxoersi, d oppidani (inhabitants 

of the toion). * exire. f ' To meet ' is generally translated by oMam 

with a dat., ire {exire^ Stc.) obviam alicuL ' * congratulating.' h deditci, 

i ad. J I. 76. k C. 25. i eonjungere aliquem cum alu]ud re, 

» incolumis. 

Exercise 41. 

I have heard our friend Pomponius say' that he had two 
soldiers in Spain, rich brothers from^> the Faliscan territory ; their 
father f Jiaving left them a small country-house,^ and a field* of 
certainly* not more than one acre, they** formed an apiary* round 
the whole house, and had a garden [there], and filled up' the rest 
with thyme, cytisus, and balm.' These** [brothers, he said] used 
never to make ) less, on an average,^ than ten thousand sest^^tia 
byl their honey. 

* / hone heard you say^ is, audivi te (ipsum) dicere ; audivi, quum diceres ; 
audivi te dicentem. b * to whom when a small country-house had been left 

by their father.' < agellus, ci sane, * ahearwmy i. e. a system of 
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bee-hiTM. ( db»epire, s apioMtrwn, h Continue this in obliqitu 

narration. i %Uj>ermqitu ducerent. J ' to make so much by any thing,' 

r§eipere {with ace. of the thing) ex. 

Exercise 42. 

If there ia nc food [for them] naturally-growijig»» [there], the 
owner ought to sow what hees like best :^ such as^ roses, wild- 
thyme,* balm,' poppies, beansi Icatils, peas, basil,' the [sweet- 
scented] rush,'' lucerne,! and especially cytisus, which is extremely 
good I for them [when] in health. For it begins to 'flower at^ the 
vernal equinox, and continues [in flower] to the aiUumnal equinox. 
But though" this is best for'^> [their] health, thyme is best with 
reference to the' making of honey. • For ^"^ this reason the Sicilian 
honey bears the *palm, becauseP the thyme is there good and 
abundant.^ • 

* < not.' (See p. 257, 103.) b naturaHa. « * most follow.' d ' these are.* 
Ob9, All the names are to be in the aingvlar. ' aerpyllum, f apiaatrum. 
t ocimum. h cyperwm. i mediea (sc. herba). J utiHssvmus. 

k <from,' ab. i * to the other equinox of autumn;' What is the word for 

* oAer ' of ttDO tilings 1 » < as this is best — so thyme,' Ac., ut—nc. ^ ad. 

• meUificium. P quod. ^frequena. 

Exercise 43. 

(On the Medical Art.) 

As agriculture [provides] nourishment for healthy bodies, so 
medicine promises * health to [them when] diseased.* There is*''^ 
indeed nowhere, [where] this [art] does not exist : since** even the 
most uncivilized" nations are acquainted with herbs and other sim- 
ple* [remedies] for* the cure^ of wounds and diseases. Among") 
the Greeks, || however, it was cultivated considerably* more than 
amongst^ other nations : and' [yet] even amongst these, not from 
tlie first beginning [of their national existence], but [only] a few 
centuries before us, since ) .^culapius was celebrated as the first 
inventor [of it] ; who, because he studied somewhat* more pro- 
foundly this science, [which was] still rude and in its irvfancy^^ 
was worshipped after his death as a god.'' 

*" V. M. U. b aiquidem. ^ imperitiasimua, d promphta (i. e. 

leady at hand). •ad. t auxUmm^ i. e. help against them, whethei 
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yihoU OTpdrtial cure. ^ / aZiquantOj 1. 402. h iiif with abl. i oe. 

)uipoUquumy with subj. ^paulo. imUgarU. ■»' was received 

into the number of the gods.' redjn. 

Exercise 44. 

{Same subject continued,) 

Afler* [him] || Jus two sons Podalirius and Machaon, following 
Agamemnon in the war against Troy,^ afibrded no'*^ inconsid. 
arable^ service to their comrades.** But yet Homer has described* 
II them (r) not as having rendered them any^ aid against^ pesti- 
lence,** nor**) the various kinds of diseases, but only as being 
accustomed to curef wounds with the knife ) and medicinal appli- 
cations. ^^ From which it [plainly] appears,'*^ that these [were] 
the only branches* of medicine which™ they f attempted ; and 
that [consequently] these are the oldest. And we f may learn 
[from] the same author," that diseases were referred to the anger 
of the gods, and that it was^°> from them [that] assistance used to 
be implored. 

* DeincU, b *. Trojan.* « mediocria. d commilitones. • proponere, 
with inf. f The regular words after negatives- are quiaquam and tUhis : but 

aliquis is sometimes found. According to MoWvUb this is : * when the thing 
either reaJOy exiats, or might be supposed to have exietedj (Ad. Cic. Cat. 1, 6, 15.) 
Use aUquis here : and see I. 160. e tn, with abl h Dod. hua, i V. 

M. 19. iftrrum, k medicameniuin, i para, ™ Diff. 8. 

a * Author ' is never emctor (but acriptor^ Ac,) except when, as here, he is our 
authority for a statement. 

Exercise 45. 

{Same subject continued.) 

And it is * probable, that though there were no remedies* against 

bad health, yet that men for the most part enjoyed good health,^ on 

account of their good habits' [of life], which neither sloth<* nor 

luxury had corrupted. For* it is'®^ these two [vices], which first' 

in Greece, and then**^ amongst") ourselves, have injured* [men's] 

constitutions. And . consequently,'' this complicated i [art of] 

medicine, which was unnecessary in former days, and is so now 

amongst other nations,) enables^^ but a very few^ of us to reach the 

beginning {ph) of old age. ' 

18 
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* inter nuUa auxiUot followed by gen. b < yet that it generally (plemmqne,) 
feli-to-men'fl-lot (contingere) good.' • moret. d Ddd. ignavia. 

• nquidem. f pritu, there being only ^ cases mentioned. s qffU^ere : 

• constitutions,' corpora. ^ V. M. 20. i muUipUx, 1 * neither 
necessary in former days- nor amongst U) other nations.' In former days : 
oUm. v. M. 9. k < Enables to reach,' perducit ad, Ac. i vix aliqui., 

Exercise 46. 

Sylla with an inferior force* was besieging troops which had yet 

suffered no loss or disaster,^ they being<> [also] supplied with an 

abundance of every thing : for every day<^ a great number of ships 

arrived from all parts* to bring them provisions : nor could the 

Ufind blow from any quarter thai was not favourable to some of 

them J He,s on the other hand,** having consumed all the corn 

round about,^ was in great distress p but yet his men^'^ bore tJteir 

privations^ with extraordinary patience. For they called to mindp 

that, afler'^ suffering the same [hardships]^ in Bithynia the year 

before, they, by their exertions and patient endurance,^' put an 

end" to a very formidable* war : they remembered p that, after*^ 

suffering great distress*! before Nicomedia, and much greater 

still" before Mantinium, they gained a victory* over mighty 

nations. 

*■ mUUuim numtniB, b eopias vntegra atque ineohmua. According to Dod. 

mcolumia and integer both mean * unhurt and untouched :' integer, opp. to * being 
attacked,* ineolumie, to * being wounded.' D5d. salvus. « quum Ulu <i 69, 1. 1. 

• undique, f < nor could any wind blow, but Xfuin) they had a favourable 
course from some quarter (pars),* * Could* should be the imperfect, as it is an 
expression of a repeated possibility. s ipse. h autem. ifar and wide, 
J angwtia (a » strait'), pi. k « these things.' (See I. 24,) 1 See I. 24. 
« patientia. » conficere. » maximiu. p I. p. 72, note q. <» inopia 
(distress for provisions). ' V. M. 21. • *To gain a victory,' victorem 
or vktorea deeedere, with gen. of course. 

Exercise 47. 

1. In the mean time,* L. Sanga, whom Sylla at his departure 
(p) had left in command of the camp,^ being informed [of what 
was going on], came to the as8istance<> of the cohort with two 
legions. On his (r) arrival, the Africans were easily repulsed ; 
they did || not"^ [so much as] stand* the sight^ and [first] shock of 
our [troops], but [as soon as] (p) their first ranks were broken,' 
the rest turned their backs and fled from th^ field. ^ But Sanga 
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recalled our men, tlial they might not pursue them to any great 
distances 

2. Now J many men think, that if he had chosen'*^ to pursue 
them more warmlyy^ the war might have been terminated on that 
day : it does not however * appeari that his decision was [justly] 
censurable :" for the duties" of a lieutenant are one,® those of a 
general another :» the former? ought to act in every thing ac- 
cording to Ms instructions ;^ the latterP to decide without restraint 
according to what seems best with reference to the whole state of 
affairs, 

' 1. * I. p. 141, noteg. b «had placed over the camp,* 'prceficert, 

« I. 242 (1). «i ntqu.t vero. ^ftrrt, ( Dod. videre. f »To 

break the first ranks,' primos dejicere. h loct) cedere. l longius. 

2 J At, k acrius. \ I. 297. ™ reprehendendtts. The ad- 

jectives in -able, -ibUy may be translated by the part, in dus, when they mean 
what ottght to be done : not wh^n they mean what can \)e done. » partu. 

» I. 38. P alter — alter, *» ad prcpscriptum Hbere ad wmmam rerum 

coTiaulere. 

Exercise 48. 

He* disposes his men [along] the^^^ works he had begun^ to 
raise, not at certain intervals,^ as was done on^ the preceding* 
days, but in a continued line of guards and posts ^^ so that [the par- 
ties'] touched* * each other, and [all together] filled up the whole 
line of works, ^ He orders* the military tribunes and officers of 
the cavalry to patrol [about the works], and begsJ them not only 
to be on their guard against^ sallies, but also to keep an eye upon 
individuals secretly leaving the gates. ^ Nor™ was there of the 
whole [army] a single individual'' of so indifierent<* and sluggish? 
a mind, as to take a wink of sleeps that night. 

* * He ' (of the general), ipse, b inMtUuere, « ' certain space 

being intermitted.' d < as was the custom of,' Ac. * superior, 

t perpetuia vigUiia atationUmaque, s * disposes, being the historical pres- 

ent. What tenses would both be correct here ? I. 414. b munUionem eX' 

plere : explere, to leave no gaps ; complere, to Jill as full as a thing will hold, 
i • to order to patrol,' circummittere. .1 kortari, I. 75. ^^ Tbbeon 

on^s guard against any thing,' cavire cA aliqud re, i * to observe the secret 
exits (exitus) of individuals,' singuli homines, ^neque vera: Ihe ««•• 

adding emphasis to the assertion. » * any (one).' What word for * any 7 * 

I. 389—391. " remissus. p languidus. *» * as to rest,' con* 

quieseere. (See I. 66, note s. Translate according to 1. 483 (a).) 
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Elxercise 49. 
(DecUh of Polycarp.) 

1. When* they f arrived*' ||there,"^ he being* from»^ his age 
weak in his legs, and [consequently] allowed to ride upon an ass,€ 
a great concourse (pt*) took place both of Jews and Pagans : 
some* of whom, remembering his old reputation, Jiad compassion' 
on his i^e : but most [of them] were * exasperated [against him] 
from*) their hatred against^ the Christians, and especially because 
Poly carpus had prevented the offering of sacrifice^ to the gods of 
their country. ' 

2. Hence when, [upon] being ordered to curse Christ, he said] 
that he would never do that to his King and Saviour, he was im- 
mediately handed-over^ to the executioners to^^ be burnti alive. 
When they f were leading him to death, a certain presbyter, with 
whom he had been intimate,™ met" him :• [and] said weeping, * O 
Poly carp, what undeserved treatment art thou receiving !'p he [re- 
plied] :' * But not unexpected*" [treatment], for many Christian 
bishops wiir hereafter* meet with this fate .'*» 

1. * u6i ; what tense? I. 512, 614. b pervenire. T. 296. ^ quum^ 
with Bubj. d < riding upon an ass,' asino vehi. * Instead of making 
these principal sentences, connect them with the preceding by quum with subj. 
Some^-but moat i alU^^urimi vero. ( miserari. S I. 156. k ntoxi- 
tneque tpiod, i 9acraJUri prohibuerai. • 

2. J Diif. 2. k tradere, i comburi, ^fxmUiaritcr uti, 

» otmam ease, « ia quuni. P < what undeserved [things] thou art 

wufftriangV ^kuiciUe, ' inopinatua. *demdc, ^huac 

axiium habire. 

Exercise 50. 

It is [kind in you and] like a brother* to exhort^ me, but [you 
exhort me who am] now', by Hercules, >> running [apace, that way 
myself, so] that I lavish* all my [assiduous] attentions'* Upon" 
him* alone. Nay,^ I shall perhaps* with my ardent zeal accom- 
plish'* what often happens to travellers, if when they make haste ;i 
[I mean] that as [they], if they have happened'°*to rise later than 
they intended,) [yet] by quickening their speed,^ they arrive even 
earlier! at their journey's end,"^ than if they had lain awake all the 
morning;'' so I, since I have so \on^ overslept myself "^ in the ob- 
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servancep of this man, [though], by Hercuks, y&u have many a 
time tried to awake me,^ will make up for*" my laziness by 
running. 

^'frateme (adv.). b mehercule. The noto' is to be made emphatic by 

quidem, ^ confsrre. d aindia (pi.). * him r= him whom you 

mention, <&c. What pron. should be used for 'he?\ I. 377 (c). f Ego 

vero : the vero adding emphasis to the statement. ' V. M. 15. 

» tffvcere. i V. M. 22. J vdU. k properare, i inHut, 

■» * whither they wish,* veUe, " de muUd node vigilare. < tn- 

dormire. P coUre. I. 369. *> 'you by Hercules often rousing me.' 

' corrigere. 

Exercise 51. 

Cato in Sicily was refitting his old ships of wsir,^ and commands 
ing the states to provide new ones for him.^ These [objects] he 
pursued with great zeal. In Lucania and Bruttium,« he, by 
means of his lieutenants, raised troops'^ of Roman citizens : and 
required* from the states of Sicily a certain amoimt^ of infantry 
and cavalry. When these [preparations] were almost completed, 
^ being informed of Curio's arrival, he complained m an address to 
his troops J that he was abandoned and befrayed by Pompey, who, 
though utterly unprepared^ in every respect,^ had begun J an unne- 
cessary war ; and [when] questioned in the senate by him and 
other [senators], had asserted*^ that he had'' every thing ready arwi 
in good orders for"'^ a war. 

*^na,ve» longcB, b 'was commanding new [ones] to 'the states.' So 

imperarefrumentum civitatibuSy dkc. « In iMcania Bruttiiaque.- The name 

of the people {Duoani) is often thus used, where toe use the name of the terri* 
tory. A delectus habere, * ^ exigere. f numerua. s in condone. 

Use the prces. historicum, h imparatisaimua followed by prep, ab, i * all 

things.' J auadpere. k DiiT. 47. ' aipta et parata. 

Exercise 52. 

Having given [him] these instructions,* he arrives at Canusium 
with six legions, three of them being composed of veteran soldiers,^ 
the rest such as he had formed® out of the new levies, and filled 
up<* on'* his march : for he had sent Domitius's* cohorts straight' 
from Corfinium to Sicily. He found that the consuls were gone* 
to Dyrrachium with a great part of the army, and that Lucceiiis 
was remaining at Brundusium with twenty cohorts ; nor could it 
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be found out [£>r] certainty, Whether he had remained there fi>r 
the purpose of holding^ Brundusium, thati he might the mcKre 
easily remain master of the whole Hadriatic, or had [merely] 
stopped there for^ want of ships. 

* mandata, b * three [of them] veteran Regions].' veteramvA. 

« diUcUt» (sing.). d complere, • Domitianua (adj.). r proiimis. 

f prqficUcL k obHrart. i What word for » that ? 

Exercise 53. 

When the excited* body of young men^ were rashly taking arms, 
and endeavouring to make a hostile attack upon' the unoffending** 
Thessalians, it was I who compelled the senate to repress by 
its authority the violence of [these] striplings : it was"> I who 
strictly charged^ the queestors not to supply money' for the pay- 
ment« [of the troops] : it was"> I who, {p) when the arsenal •> was 
broken open, withstood [the multitude], and prevented' [*"y] arms 
from b^ing carried out. And thus you know that it was*®^ by my 
exertions, and mine alone,^ that an unnecessary war was not brought 
about. ^ • 

• concUare, b juventua. « manu lacesaere, d quietvs. • irUerminar* 
(Ter. followed by ne). t sumptus, s aHpendium, b armamtntaHunu 
i * by my exertions [of me] alone.* Exertions, opera^ <e, Bing, (Comp. Cic. a o lint 
mim iTiflitm peoBtUums m unius med salute.) 

Exercise 54. 

See how uncertain^ and variable' the condition* of life is ; how 
unsettled^ and inconstant [a thing] fortune ; what'' unfaithfulness'' 
there is in friends ; what" simulations^ suited to times and circum- 
stances,* what* desertion** [even] of our nearest [friends] in [our] 
dangers, what'' cowardice.* There will, there will,/tfay/ be a*> 
time, and the day will comee sooner or later, ^ when you will miss* 
the affection of a most frien3ly, the fidelity of a most worthy! 
person, and the high spirit* of the bravest man that ever Uved.^ 

* ratio. How to make uncertain and variable emphatic, see p. 236, 16 (b). 
b tagua, « Caut. 21. * Plural. • aptua ad tempua. f profecto 
(assuredly, verily). 8^ luceacere (will dawn, i. e. begin to shine), 
b aUquando. i deaiderare. In this construction the aubj. present is to be 
niged : not the fut. indicative. ) gravisaimus.- k ammi TnagnUudo, 
On the position of the two genitives see Introd. 27. i * The bravest man 
that ever lived,' unua post hominea natoBjitrtieaimua vir. 
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Exercise 55. 

Are you trying to Jind'^ a new method of governing the state ? 
Why,* you cannot disco ver« a better [one] than [that which] you 
have received from your forefathers. Are you trying to find out, 
at a vast outlay,^ how you may not pay«1:Eixes ? Why,* you can- 
not by taking counsel (pi*) increase the resources^ of the treasury, 
which you desire [to increase]. Are you trying to find out how 
you may spare men [who are] polluted by crime ?••> Why,* you 
cannot, by pardoning the guilty,* secure* the safety of the inno- 
cent. 

• qu<Erere. b ai. * V. M. 2. d * by making very great 
outlays.' 8umpht». * conferre. f opes, f nocerUcB, h custodirs 
(guard). 

Exercise 56. 

Even the bravest men have not, except in extreme necessity, 
flung their lives away* for the sake of avoiding some* disgrace : as 
[for instance] P. Crassus Mucianus, [when] conducting* the war 
against Aristonicus in Asia, being taken [prisoner] between Elsea 
and Smyrna by [some] Thracians, of whom that prince^ had a 
large force in his fortified totons,^ that he might not foil into his 
handsy* escaped [this] disgrace by a voluntary d>eathJ For he is 
reported to have thrust«f his riding-siick^ into the eye of one of the 
barbarians : who [then], enraged' by the violence of the pain, 
stabbed Crassus with his dagger in the side,) and [thus], whilst* 
he avenged himself, delivered a Roman general from the dis- 
graceful violation^ of his dignity." 

* * sought death voluntarily,' mortem uUro oppetere. Some, 1. 392. b gerera 
{bellum cum). ° Only a pronoun. d ' had a great number in garrison.' 
* in dilionem ejtts pervenire. f arcessUa raHo mortis, t dirigere, 
b a riding stick, virgctj qud aliquia ad regendum equum tUUur. The tense of 
the verb, of course, to be altered according to circumstances^ i accendi, 
] < stabbed (corifodere) Crassus's side with his dagger.' k 1. 509. i turpUudo, 
<B majestas: which Cic. attributes to consuls, judges, &c. 

Exercise 57. 

It was ever my persuasion^* that* all friendships should be main- 
tained*^ with a religious exactness;^ but especially* those which' 
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are renewed! after"^) a quarrel :^ becauaet in friendships [hith- 
erto] uninterrupted) a failure^ of duty is easily excusedi by a 
plea" of inadvertency, or, U^'^ pui a worse construction'' upon it^of 
negligence : [whereas] if, after a reconciliation, « any [new'] offence 
he given^p it does not pass for negHgentj hU wilful:'^ and is not 
^ imputed*^ to inadvertency, but to perfidy. 

* II * / have always thought.' ^ Connect these two clanaes by gtaath — turn 

(^oth—and), • iutri, d <wlth the greatest ecrupuloiianess {religio) and 

fidelity.' * * In ^um^tunif the turn la often strengthened by vcro^ certe etiam, 
pneciptM, maxime,* 1 1. 476. s reeoneUiari m graJtioun, h inhnicUue, pi. 
i propterea quod, J inJUger, k fr^UnmUere, I defendert. 

^excumtio, ^gramua mterpretaru ^redihta in graliam, 

9 * any thing is committed.' 1. 389—^1. * ' is not thought neglected, but 

violated.' 

Exercise 58. 

Having called together his men for tike purpose of addressing 
themj'^ * Know,' he says, * that in a very few days from this time,^ 
the king will he here* with ten legions, thirty thousand horse, a 
hundred thousand light-'brmed'* [troops], and* three hundred 
elephants. Therefore let certain persons cease to inquire or 
* imagine [any thing] beyond [this], and let them believe me, 
who have certain knotoledge :' or, assuredly, ' I will order them 
(p) to be put on board'' the oldest vessels [in the service], and to 
be carried to whatever country the mnd may happen to take 
them.'i 

& ( to an assembly.' ad eoncUnum vocarcj advocare^ or conoocare.—m amcumem 
adoooart, (M. L. 4.) i> The pron. hk. in agreement with * days.' In I. 311, 

p€nui9 Ma didntt is given for ' a few daya ago.* It may also mean ' within a few 
days ;' the kic marks nearness to the speaker (i. e. to the time of his speaking), 
on either side. « adesse, d lens armeUunie. • Diff. 88. f See 

above, Ex. 3, c. compertum habere. Compare perspedum habirey abaohUumhabire. 
I. 364. t out quidem : the quidem adding emphasis to the out. h V. M. 2^* 
i ( by any wind whatever into any lands whatever.' quicungue. 

Exercise 59. 

On**^his approach being announced, L. Plancus, who *com. 
manded the legions, being compelled by the critical state of affairs,'^ 
takes [a position on] a rising ground, 'and draws up his army in 
two divisions^ facing different ways,* that he may not (414) be 
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surrounded by the cavalry. Thus, though his forces were infe' 
rior,^ he kept his ground' against furious charges [both] of the 
legions arid of the cavalry. When (p) the cavalry were already 
engaged, both parties f behold at a distance^ the standards of two 
legions, which V. Attius had sent from the upper bridge to the 
support^ of our troops, anticipating what really occurred,^ thati the 
generals of the opposite party would use the opportunity unex- 
pectedly offered them, to fall upon our men. By the approach 
of these (r) legions the battle was broken off, J ^nd each general 
marched back, his legions to his camp. 

* nccessaria res. b pars, ' ^ dvoersus^ in agreement with acies, 

d ' having engaged {congredx) with an unequal number.* * susHnire (to 

support : to bear without yielding). Use the historical present. f V. M. 24. 
B suhsidium. Use the construction I. 242. h < suspecting [that] that would 

be, which happened,' accidere or contingere. Why 1 M. L. 1. » * C72 is 

sometimes used (with subj.) as explanatory of a demonstrative pronoun, 

where qtiod might rather have been expected, or the ace. and inf. J Pres. 

nlstor.—dirimere. 

Exercise 60. 

Whilst he was preparing and carrying out* these [plans], he 
sends his lieutenant, C. Fabius, before him into Spain, with three 
legions, which he had put into winter-quarters at Narbo and its 
neighbourhood;^ and directs that the passes* of the Pyrenees 
should be quickly seized, which. L. Valerius f was then occu- 
pying with his troops :** the other legions, which were in more 
remote winter-quarters,^ he orders to follow. Fabius, according 
to his instructions,^ having made great despatch, clears the passes 
and proceeded by forced marches against Valerius's army. 

<^ administrare. b circum ea loca, « saltus. So saJius TbeT' 

mopylarum, (Liv.) d froRsidia. * ' which were-in-winter-quarters 

ijdemare) further-off.' f * as had been commanded.' cr prcBsidium ex 

foUu dejicere : dejicere in this sense is a technical term of military science. 

ON THE TENSES IN A LETTER. 

1. It is a peculiarity in Roman letter- writing, that the writer 
puts himself (as it were) in the time when the letter vjill he re' 
Qcived, and thus speaks of what he is doing, as what he was doing : 

13* 
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and 80 uaes the imperftci and pluperfect instead of the present and 
ferfecU 

2. Thus : < I h a V e nothing to write,' nihil hah eh am quod 
scriherem : ,^l have heard no news,' mA£/ nom audieram. 
And this extends to the adverbs : instead of ^ yesterday,' we find 

* the day before,* 

3. To see that these are the tenses the receiver would use, sup- 
pose him relating the substance of such a letter : turn quum Cicero 
hanc epistolam scripdt, nihil habebat quod scriberet, neque 
enim novi quidquam audierat, et ad omnes meqs epistolas re- 
scripserat pridicy t^c, 

4. But general truths and statements that are not made rela^ 
lively to the time of uniting stand in the usual tenses (e. g. ego te 
maximi et feci semper et facio) : nor does the use of the 
imperf. and pluperf. always occur where it might stand. 

Exercise 61. 

Although I have nothing to write,* and moreover f am possessed 
by a'^ strange unwillingness*' to write** [at all], yet I am unwil- 
ling that this good-for-nothing* [lad of] mine should go to your 
neighbourhood'* without [any] letters of mine to you. I love you 
more every day,* because I am * persuaded that you' f love^ your 
studies* in the same way. But I would wish you to write to me 
an accurate statement^ with what * author you are now engaged, 
whether Cicero or Terence, or as« 1 would rather [have it], with 
both? You ought also to take painsJ to employ, in what you 
write^ to me, the phrases' which you have observed in their 
works : that this" itself may be a proof" to me of the ^accuracy 
with which you read them."* Farewell. Tibur, Aug. 28. 

* Use the favorite form nihil est quod (477). b odium. « terbero (onis). 
« What adv. expresses ' to where you are,' * to your neighbourhood 1' I. 387. 

* Distinguish between qtu)tidiej indies. Which is used in both senses 7 I. 69, t. 
f To be expressed by the passive voice, to avoid the ambiguity which the two 
accusatives would occasion, 'amuse yourself,' ohlectare. See Dod. oblectatio. 
§ litterarum studJia. •» * *accurately.* i ' which.' J dare operam 
(followed by M^). k shall write — shall have observed {nxttare) : the conduct 
being recommended as what should be followed in future. i loguetuU 
genera. ■» Express res. ^Jidemfacere eujua ret. «> *of your *aoca- 
ifttcy in reading them.' 
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Exercise 62. 

If I had as oflen* encountered*' toils and dangers against' you 
and my country, and our household-gods, as I have from the be- 
ginning* of my manhood f scattered by my arms your most wiclced 
enemies, and fwon** safety for you, you could not have decided* 
any thing more against me in my absence, O Conscript Fathers, 
than you have hitherto been doing. You first^ hurried me off, 
though not yet of the legal age,ff to a most cruel war, and then' 
destroyed me, with my most deserving army, by hunger, the most 
wretched of all deaths."^ Was this the hope with which the Ro- 
man people sent out her children to war ? are these the rewards 
for our wounds, and for*^ our so often shedding our blood for our 
country ? Being tired af writing and sending messengers, I have 
exhausted all my private resources and expectations, whilsti" you 
all the time have in three years sent the pay of scarcely one year.* 

A ' so many ' [toils, &c.]. A sentence is occasionally arranged in this not 
strictly accurate way, where tot refers to quoties. (Thus 01c. pro Balbo, 20 ; H 
tot constdibus meruxMety quo tie a ipee consulfuisset.) * under my command,' 
ductu meo, b auacipere, « I. 179. d qiuBrere (which is often used 

of a successful search : nearly == invenire). * To ' do,' when used in this 

way as the representative of a preceding verb (here to be doing :^tobe deciding), 
IS mostly /ac«rc, but sometimes agere: e. g. Sail Cat. 52, 19. f Pirst-^then 

may often be translated by turning the verb with ^Jirst * into a past participle : 
thus * me, being hastened away — ^you destroyed,' <&c. ' To hurry a man off,* 
projicere (if he be sent away recklessly, to be never cared for afterwards). 
e * against [my] age,' contra cetatem. h quum — interim^ words often used 

Indignantly of conduct that is a strong contrast to what it skoidd have been, 
i -* scarcely one-year's pay has been given by you.' One-year's, annuus. Pay, 
stipendium ; but sumptus when considered as given to the commander-in-chief 
10 defray with it all the expenses of the war. - 

Exercise 63. 
{The same subject continued,) 

By the immortal gods, is it" that you* think I serve* for a trea- 
sury ? or that I can have an army without pro visions and pay? 
I confess that I set out for this war with more 2;eal than prudence ; 
seeing that^ (p) though I* had received from you only the name 
of general,^ I raised an army in forty days, and drove back<* the 
enemy, ( p) who were already hanging over Italy,* from the Alps 
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into Spain. Over' these [mountains} I opened' a different^ road 
from [that which] Hannibal [opened], and [one] more convenient 
for us. I recovered Gaul, the Pyrenees, Laletania, the Indigetes ; 
and with newly-raisedi troops, and much inferior [in number], 
stood) the first attack of the victorious'' Sertorius : and [tlien] fipent 
the winter in camp, amongst the most savage enemies ; not in the 
towns, or with any such indulgence to my troops as a regard to my 
own popularity with them would have suggested.^ 

^ preutare vicem iaLicujua ret). b quippe qui .* here with indlc. I. 482. 

• *of a command/ imperium, d gummovire. • in cervicibus Jam 

BaKm agere. Nearly so: nunc in eervxcibu9 mmua, ' are immediately 
upobthem:' beUumingeiu in cervieibu* eratf impended:' both Liy. 
r per, tr V. M. 7. ^ < different from/ alitia atgue. i novus, 

) mstinirt. k ex ambitione mti. The kind of ambUio meant, is the conrting 
popularity with an army by allowing it such indulgences as comfortable winter- 
quarters, Ac, 
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{The same subject continued.) 

why should I go on to enumerate*^ the battles [I have fought], 
my winter expeditions, or the towns (p) that I have retaken or 
destroyed ? since facts are stronger^ than words. The taking* of 
the enemy's camp at the Sucre,* the battle at the Durius,** the (p) 
utter destruction* of C. Herennius, the general of our enemies, 
with Valentia, and his whole army, are apparent^ enough to you : 
and for these (r) [benefits] you give us in return,* ye grateful 
Fathers, want and famine. And thus the condition of my army 
and that of my enemies is the same : for pay is given to neither^ 
[of them] : and each, [if] || victorious-, may come into Italy. 
[Wherefore] I advise cuid beseech you to* attend to this (r), and 
not compel me, by my necessities, to consult my own interests 
apart from those of the state.) 

» * Why should I after this (<^n,.for deinde) enumerate V *> * the thing 

(nng.) has more weight,' plus valere, « The Xucar. a The Douro. 

• Use participles. I. 359. f darus. « reddere, b <is given ta 
neither.' < I. 75. J privaHm. 
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Exercise 65. 

(The same subject continued,) 

Either I (pi') or Sertorius have laid waste the tohoU qf hither 
Spam, and cut off all its inhabitants ;•• except the maritime cities, 
which [are however only] an additional^ burden and expense to 
us. Last year [indeed] Gaul maintained* the army of Metellus 
with money and corn, but now, in consequence qf a bad harvest,^ 
that [country] hardly supports itself.* [For myself] I have ex- 
hausted' not only my private fortune, but also my credit. You 
[alone] remain : and, unless you (r) succour us, the army, and 
with it the whole Spanish war, will remove* itself yrom this 
country^ into Italy,. % against my udU, indeed, but according to my 
predictions, i 

* * have wasted hither Spain to extermination,' ad iniemecumem vastare. 
b Express by the adv. vliro (properly meaning, * further on*). See I. 237. 
• alere. d nudUfructibus. * ' itself hardly gets on.' agitare. 

r amaumere. i tranagredi, k < hence.' i * I being unwilling 

and [yet] foretelling.' 

Exercise 66. . * 

Herennius, since his rear» was pressed by the cavalry, and he 
saw the enemy before him, (p) when he had reached'' a certain 
hill, halted there. From this he despatched* four cohorts of tar- 
geteers* to the highest of aU the hills in sight ;• and orders them to 
make all possible haste to Uike possession of this, ^ with the intention 
of following them with all his troops, and, changing his route, 
reach Octogesa by the hills. As the targ^teers were making for 
this hill in an oblique line, the cavalry of Marius (p) saw [them] 
and charged the cohorts ; who"* did not stand for a single moment 
against the impetuosity of the cavalry, but (p) were surrounded 
by them, and all cut to pieces in the sight of both armies. 

# 

^ mmsabnum agmen. b noncuci. * ndttere. Use the histori- 

cal present. < edratu •' to a hill which was the -highest of all 

in sight.' DOd. mdere (4). r magno curm eoneitatoa oocupare. 

8 'with that intention, that he would follow.' h 'nordld ths 

tuTgeteets stand,' Ac. 
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Exercise 67. 

I have received your three"<> letters : but in the last there were 
some [parts] so carelessly written, that it was plain* you were 
thinking of something else when you wrote it. I will show you 
these [faults], when 1 come to jfour part of the world ;^ and shall 
pull your ear/ that you may be for the future more attentive 
uiken you writef* and avoid at least such blunders,* as even little 
hoys' would avoid, who are learning their accidence.' Do not, 
however, be distressed by this admonition of mine : for I do not 
wish to "(take away any^ [thing] by it from your cheerfulness, 
but f to add [somewhat] to your attention. Adieu. Tibur, 23 
Sept. 

* 4t ia plain,' ./ocife corutat : * to be thinking of aomething elae,' aHud agere. 
b * to where you are :' to be ezpreaaed by an adv. derived from isU, the demon- 
Btrative of the aecond person. I. 387. '« aurictUam pendUre, 

d <in writing.' * crrorortfotoctsmtM (a solecism). f pueruhu. 

f ( to be learning one's accidence,' pnmtt literia iaUmL i^ I. 389 — 391. 

Exercise 68. 

Your letter gave me mw^h pleasure^* as every thing [does] that 
proceeds'* from you, although you had committed many* [faults] 
in it. But as lisping children^* are listened to with delight" by 
fathers, and even their very mistakes are a pleasure to them, so 
this your infancy of letter-writing' is delightful to me. 1 send you 
it? back corrected by my own hand. For so, you know, we 
agreed.** Do you, dear, de^ar^ Alexander, pursue with spirilj the 
path, to which your natural disposition leads you, and which / 
have always exhorted and urged you to follow,^ Ihave, by my 
reporti [of you], raised great expectations in the minds of your 
parents :"■ and you must now take all possible pains" that neither 
I nor ihey f may be disappointed <» in them (r). Adieu. Tibur, 
July 7, 1570. 

* * [waaj I tweet to me.' b prqficieci {<ab aliqijuf).^ < By miUtapeecare^ 
iJIVoli. • Kbenter, t m liieris. s * it itself.' . h * We agree [to 
do any thlngli* cofwhiit inter nos. i duldesime ac euavieeime, J magno 
anima. k < and I have always been your exhorter and impeller.' i teaU- 
mofMiim. ■ magnam epem (oZici^/w) apud {aliquem) amdtan, » caud 
mr&QC etudio provUUre. o speafaUU aliquem. 



CAUTIONS. 



1. (a) Take care not to translate the English inf., vihen it expresses a jmrjxm^ 

by the Latin infinitive.—To make out whether the infint expresses a 
purpose, try whether you can substitute for it ' in order that,* or ' that,' 

(b) The infin. after ^have,* ^isy' is to be translated by the part, in c^K^.'with 
the proper tense of esBc. 

(Mng > M ^^^ something to do. 

C There is something for me to do. 
{Lot.) Something is to he done by me. 

(c) * TTiert is something for me to do' may also mean, ' there U wmething^ 
whidi Imay do^ est aliquid, quod agam, 

2. In translating * ago ' by abhinc, remember, (1) that it must precide the 

numeral ; (2) that the numeral must be a cardinal, not an ordinal, nu- 
meral ; and (3) that the accusative is more common than the abl. 
(a) Hence abhinc annos guatuardecim is right ; tertio abhinc anno, quarto 
decimo abhinc die^ doubly wrong ; tribus abhinc annis, or tres abhinc 
annos, wrong. 

3. Take care not to translate ^frorn' by 'a' or *ab' in the. following con- 

structions : — 

(1) To derive or receive pleasure pain, profit, Ac, from, capere voluptatem^ 
dolore7n,fructum, desiderium 'ex (not ab) aliqud re, 

(2) Tohear/romany body, audire ex aliquo. 

(3) * FVom [being] such— becomes so and so,' — ex. 

(4) FVom such a district, town, &c. (it being a man's birth-place or resi- 
dence) — ex, 

(5) To recover /roTn a disease, convalescere ex morbo. 

(6) To retum^am a journey, redire, reverti ex itinere. 

(7) J^om, = ' on account of,' propter, * jFVom their hatred against any 

body.' 

(8) To flfng or throw oneself /rom a wall, se de muro dejicere (C<e».) : seeir 
muro prseclpitare {Cic.). 

(9) FWwn, = out of, ex. 

4. When a substantive is followed by a relative clause which defines it, be 

careful.not to omit the demonstrative is, ea, id, or Ule (if there is empha- 
sis), with the substantive, if a particidar thing is meant. To determine 
this, try whether you cannot substitute ' that ' for ' a ' or * the.' 

(a) Thus : * the oration which he delivered,' Ac. ( = thatpartinUar oration 
which he delivered), e a oratio, quam habuit, &c, 

(6) So, when a substantive is defined by a Telatlve adverb, the *a' or * A«' 
is to be translated by a pron. Thus : 
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(JSTn^.) There will be a day, tDken, Ac 

{LcU.) There will be thiU day, wA^n, Ac. {quum). 

{Eng.) The day will come, to/urif Ac 

{Lot.) T%tU day win come, wherif Ac {quum). [Comp. Cautioii 13.] 
B. Be very careful not to translate the Engiieh infinitive after a substantive or 
ai^ectiye, by the Lot, infinUictf unless you have authority for it. Al- 
ways consider what the relation is, in which the infinitive stands. Can 
it be translated by a gerund ia tU? hy ad with the gerundive (a partid- 
pie In diii) 7 by a rdatvot c2aii««,<Ac. 7 

Thus : A desire to pray ^ ^ a desire of praying, 

A knife to cuJt my bread wttA, = (1) a knife for cutting my 
bread ; (2) aknife, with which I may cut my bread. 

Obb. The *for cutting my bread' will not in Latin depend on kn^e, 
but on the verb : e. g. I borrowed a knife for cutting my bread with, = 
'for the purpose of cutting myhread^ I borrowed a knife.* 

6. Take care not to translate ' aseert* = * affirm^' by asaerercy but)>y e^rmare, 

cor^rmaref diccre, dodre^ pronuntiare^ Ac. ; or, if followed by a not oi 
other negative, negare, 

7. Take care not to translate 'honour* by honor or honos, when it means not 

' an honour * (i. e. external mark of respect), but * the inward principU 
qf honour* {honestaa) ; or 'integrity^* ' trusttcorthinem* (Jidat), 

8. From nemoj let me never see i but ntUliua and nuUo : or (after nega- 
Neminia or nemine ; ( tives) cujuaquaem^ quoquam. 

9. When a clause thatfoUowa another in English, is to precede it in Latin, it is 

often necessary to place in it a word from the preceding sentence. 
Thus : < Alexander was blamed | because he indulged in drinking.' 
' Because Alexander indulged in drinking, he was blamed.' 
(a) This is especially the case, when^ pronoun in the second clause refers 
to a substantive in the first 
10. From our having hardly any power of altering the order of words in a sen- 
tence, it is very difficult to give emphasis to an oblique case without 
placing it in a separate sentence with the verb to be. Thus : 'I desire 
something* very much, (the '«07n«t^tn^' being emphatic) would 
become : ' there is aometkingf that I desire very much.* Hence 

H^ Ii» a sentence beginning with * it is* or 'it toaa * before ' thai,* the 
' it ia* or 'it waa * is omitted, and the sentence with ' that * made a prin- 
cipal sentence. 
(Eng.) It ia the manufacturers, that I complain of. 
{Lat.) 1 complain of the manufacturers.* 
(a) So in a sentence beginning with * it is but* or 'it waa but,* and followed 
by ' that,' Ac. 

{Eng.) It was but very slowly that he recovered. 
{Lat.) He did not recover but ( = except, nisi) very slowfy. 

U. The boy has but a stupid head. 

Who always for a ' but * puts sed 



* Instead of * that,* which is here a relative, who or wkiA may occur. *Mk 
the farmers qf whom I complain.' 
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Or at : for other meanings * but ' has got : 
* Onl]/i* * except^' * at least;* or ^who* with *notJ # 

(1) * Stay but one day ' = stay only one day {solum or modo), 
'- (2) * Do but stay * = ai least (or at all events) stay («a/<cm). 

^ (3) * Nobody ftu^ Caesar * = nobody except Csesar (nm or prce^er). 

(4) * There is nobody but thinks '= there is nobody t^^ does no^ think 
k {quin or qui rum). 

(5) * Not to doubt but or but that' . . . = non dubitare quin, &c. 

12. * Ab ' before another adjective, as in * a man of no great learnings* must be 
translated by non, not nuUus. 
i' 13. * TJie,* when it relates to something that preceded, is often to be translated 

1 ' by a demonstrative pronoun. For instance, if it had been mentioned 

': that a day had been fixed, if it were afterwards stated that ' the day * ar- 

!r rived, it must be ^t^a^ day* in Latin. 

f;^ Hence, when * the * means a particular thing before-mentioned, 
e it must be translated by a demonstrative pronoun. Or, in other words, 

when for * ^e ' we might substitute * that,* it must be translated by the 
demonstrative pronoun. [Compare Caution 4.]* 

! 14. * TJiat,* in a clause folloydng a comparative with quam, or alius, maUe, &c., 

: is not translated. 

« 

{En^.) I had rather support my country's cause than that of a private 
I » -man. 

{Lai.) PatrUs eausam mold, qtuim privaii au^irare. 
^ 15. Take care not to translate ^of* by a gen., in the following constructions i-^ 

(a) To deserve well of any body, bene mereri de aliquo. 

(6) To complain of any thing, queri de aliquS re. 

(c) '^ be made of any thing, factum esse ex aliqud re. 
{d) A boo]( of mine, liber metis. 

(e) How many of us, three hundred of us, &c. See Pr. Intr. Pt. I. 174, 
175. 

16. Take care not to translate *on* or 'upon* by supeTf in the following con- 

structions: — 

(1) To lavish, &c. — ftpon any body, conferre — in aliquem. 

(2) To do any thing on his march, in itinere. 

(3) To sit on a throne, in solio sedere. 

(4) 0« this being known, ; , ,y ^ y^. ^ , ^ ^, 
- Upon , > 

(5) To write on a subject, scribere de (sometimes super) aliqud re, 

(6) On descrying the troops, ' the troops being descried,' M. abs, 

17. Take care not to translate ^f&r * by pro, in the following constructions : — 

(1) I^or many reasons, multis de causis. 
/V which reason, quS de caust. Cie* 
For a weighty reason, gravi de causd. Cic. 
The reasons/or which, . . . causae, propter quas, Ac, 



* I have inadyertently referred sometimes to this Caution instead of to Cau- 
tion 4. 
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For that reawn, 06 earn caomn. Ofe. 
For this reason, prvpUr hoe. 

(2) Good or useful ybr any purpose, utilis ad aliquid. 
Fit,/or, aptus or idoneus ad aliquid : also dative. 

(3) iPbr, =1 a coum, abl. 

(4) /br ^ eofwemui^, e. g. to baCtleybr any thing, d^ aliqut re. 

(5) My reason/or not doing this, cauM nanfacitndm huJuM reL 
16. Amongfi, belore the name of a nation, amongst whom a habit prevailed, ii 

usually apud (not inltr) : sometimes * in * with abl. 

19. When two substantives are governed by the aame jtrepoaitian, the prepositioD 

is repeated, unUst the two ouManiiioeo are to form, as it were, one oomr 
pUx notion. Hence they are repeated whenever the two subBtantlves 
are oppoeed to each other. Hence in 

(a) et—tt; nec'-neci . . . ahoaye repeat the preposition. 

(6) out— out; vd—vd \ 

after niei^ > generally : it is better, therefore, 

after quam following a comparative, ) to repeat it.* 

Thus : et m bdlo etin pace: nee in betto nee in pace: in nuUd aUd re 
niei in virtute : in ntdld olid re quam in virtute, 

20. Take care not to use apparere when *appeare ' ^ 'eeema ' {videttir) : nor to 

use videri (but apparire) when appeare = ' ie manife^;* or ' makee He 
appearance,* 

21. A boy who is thoughtful is never perplezt. 

By * then* a* meaning *ai thai time,* and 'ffiertfore,* and *nextj 

(a) Thbn, z=*atthattimef* turn tunc$ = 'next,* deinde; =r ^thero' 
fore,* igitur, Ac. 

22. ' Men * is often used for * soldiers,' miliiee. * His men ' should be ' eui,* if 

there is any reference to their commander: if not, miiitee, * the egUUere,* 

23. * Before* a town should beoii, not ante. See I. 467. 

24. Choose often means, to * wish,* to * he pleased,* &c., vdle, not digere, &c. : 

e. g. * if you had chosen to do this * (m vohneses), 
26. In modem English there is often used for thither, and must be translated by 
the adverbs meaning 'to that place* {hue, ilktc, &c.) 

26. ' Crime* is not crimen (which is * a charge* ' anacqusaium*) h\iXscelus,Jbci' 

nus^ Ac. 

27. Take care not to translate after by jxw/, in the following constructions : 

(1) To be reconciled <^ler a quarrel, reconciliari in gratiam e x inxmicUiis, Ac 

(2) Immediately after the battle, confestim a prcelio. 

28. Take care not to translate in by *in^* in the following construction : 
(I) It is written in Greek authors, scriptum est apud Graeos, 

29. In *thU U life,* let 'this* with 'Ufe* agree: 

Hoc id, or iUud, barbarous would be. 

30. ' Ought * is a word that requires care : for it is often translated l^' an im- 



* Sometimes a common preposition preceding the conjunction is not Floated 
with U — di atU-^autg c. g. cum d nocturne ddiumometu. 
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perfect or fut. indicative, where vwr idiom would lead us to use the 
present, 
.(a) When a 'prtseid dutt/y «&c., exists, but is not acted upon, the imperfect is 
• often used, especially when it is a general duty. {Madvig. 308.) 

f;;^ Hence, when *you ougW = * you ought (but do not),' use debt' 
ham or oportebaJt, 
(6) When ought refers to what wiU he right or proper, when or after some- 
thing has taken place, use oportebiif debebo. 
(1) The * after* is often implied by an abl. absoL, the participle being of the 
passive voice. 

31. Remember the care with which the Romans mark both the compUtion of 

every prcc«rfen/ action, and the futurity of every future^ &ction, 
(a) Remember that the fiit, peirf of Gf^rec^ becomes the pLuptrf. avij^ in 
oblique narration. * 

32. When one verb has ^indeed^* and the next ^hvJt^ take care not to omit the 

proTMun in Latin, if the nom. to the verb is a pronoun, 
(a) This pronoun should be followed by Xhequidem : if it is egOy write tqui- 
dem for ego quidem* 

{Eng.) He did not indeed laugh, but he smiled. 
{Lot.) Non HsU ille quidem^ aed subrisit, 

33. When for 'so that* (introducing a consequence) you could put Hn aucli a 

manner^ thai* take care not to use vi only, but ita — ut^ placing' the Ua 
in the preceding sentence. 

34. Take care to use a distributive numeral instead of a cardinal one, with a 

plural noun used in a singular sense, as litera, castra^ &c, 
|j» But observe, uni and temi are used, not aingtUi or trini. 



* For equidem^ though probably not compounded of ego quvdem^ is yet used 
where quidem with the personal pronoun would be used for the second or third 
person. 
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DIFFERENCES OF IDIOM. 



En6U8H. LdkTIH. 

L AU^tpho or wkUhf Ae. > Often : — all — (u-7nany-a» (omnes — 

All men — ^who. ) quotquot) : which is stioiiger ; = all 

wUhout txeepiion. 
2. This W8B not done till afterwards. This was done afterwards at length 

(pOBtea (iemvm). 



C NMing is beautiful, hut uhat,_ 



Thoat things on/y are beautiful, Those things a£ len£^ (ea dtmuvC) 

( whidi. which. 

3. What do you mean 6y a wooden Quern tu intelligis murum ligneum 1 

wall? 

4. I am reproached with ignorance. Ignorance is objected (objicUur or ex 

jirobratuTy wmch is stronger) to me. 
Pabticipial Substantitx. 

5. [Nom.] Grieving. Doldre. 

Your sparing the conquered is a It is a great thing, (hat you have spared 
great thing. the conquered. 

Bf agnum est, qwtd yictis pepereiaii.'\ 
ole»e. 
[Sep^xati tnnmu/ant, quad dolert 
inUrmiserint.] 

7. Pbom, with part, subst. : — 

(1) Tb prevent any thing from being Prohibire — aliquld^ri* {rare), 
done. n ejht. 

quominusjiai. 

(2) Either /rom thinking, that, &c. Sice eo quod-^ existimarent, &c 
(3\ ¥{ e did it Jrom remembering. Ex eo quod meminis set, Ac. 

(4) jFbrjTrom doing this, &C. Tantum, abeat^ ut hoc facial, 

uly Ac, 

(5) Not from despising — but be- iVon ^tuxt aspemaretur — sed quod, Aa 
cause, ^. 

8. By:— 

[The most usual way is the gerund 
in do; or partic. in dus (in 
agreement).] 



• Principally with the inf. pass. : ignes fieri in castris prohibet (Ges.): 
prohibuit migrari Veu»(Liv.). 
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Enqlish. Latin. 

By doing this. (Often) *tkis being dont^ (abl. ab&). 

9. In : — 

To be wrong in ihxnkvngy &c. In hoc errare, quod ptUenij &c, x 

*.0. Without : — 

(1) He did any thing without being Non rogatus. 
asked. 

(2) He went away without reading He went away, the letter not being read 
the letter. {epiatold non lectd). 

(3) Many praise poets iri^^tm^um^e'/*- Many praise poets, nor understand 
standing them. them {neque intelligunt). 

(4> He never praised him without He never praised him so that he did 
adding^ &c, not add (u t nonadjiceret). 

(5) Nor ever saw him wWumt calling Nor ever saw him but she calUd him a 
him a fratricide. fratricide {quin-^ o mp ellaret), 

(6) I enjoy any thing indeed^ but not I so enjoy any thing, that I perceive 
without perceivings <&c. . [aliqud re iia potior, ut animadver- 

tam, <&c.] 

(7) I enjoy any thing" vfithftut per- I so enjoy any thing, that I do not per- 
ceiving, Ac. ceive faliquS re ita potior, ut non 

animadvertani, <&c.] 

11. To: — Grenerally od, with part in 

dus. See Obs. on Fon. 

12. Through : — By part, in diw, abl. 

of gerund; or by ex eo quod 
with subj. See Df. 7, From 
(2). 
•12. Op:— The gerund in rfi, or the 
part, in dus. in the gen., is the 
most usual torm ; but these forms , 

do hot always serve. 
(1) * Let nobody repent Otf h a v i n g Ne quern pasniteat sequi malui^st, 

preferred following,' &c. 4*c. 

(2J *I do not-despair of there Non despero fore aliquem, i^. 
D 6 i n ff some one,' <&c. 

(3) 'I think he should repent of BgoiUi^ quod desudsententid dec e^ 
having given up his opinion.' sissety paenitendum censeo. 

(4) * They accused Socrates o f c o r- Socratem accusarunty quod corrumr 
rupting,'&c. peret^^'c. 



(5) '/n« 
13. For:— 



lead of,' See 32. 



^, 



1) *Pardonme for writing.' Jgnoscemikiy quod stribam. 

'To revile, abuse a man for maledicerehominitCurfeceritf^^, 
avingdoneanything.' 
(3) 'Many reasons occurred to me Mvlta mihi veniebant in mentem, 

for thinking,' d^c. quamobrem putarem, ^, 

(4) 'I thankyou for compelling Ch-atias ago^ quad me {hoe facere) 

me to do tnis.' coegisti. 

(6) 'You are greatly to blame for Magna tua est culpOf qui hoc feeeris. 



having done this.' 
14. And not. Nor. 



And nobody, nothing, no where, Nor any thing, nor any body, nor any 
never, no where, nor ever, nor any (nee qtud' 

quam^ quisquam, usquxxnif vnquam, 
uUus (or quisquam). 

And hardly any.* Nor scarcely any {neque uUusfere). 

« 

* The exceptions are, (1) When the negative is to be emphatic, et semper me 
eoluit et a studiis nostris non abhorret: (2) When et non or ac non ^ m4 
rather or mudi more = ac non potius (the po^iiM being often expressed), si res 
yerba postularet, ac non pro se ijf>so loquerctur. 
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Enolibr. 

15. HanUyany. 
Hardly any body. 

16. Your ) 

His V accomplishmenta. 
Their ) 

17. Aftsb with the participial tubti, 

is mostly traiuilated by the perf. 
participle. 



Latih. 

PropenuUuB, 
Nemofert. 

Sometinu* : ' the accomplishment^ 
tphidi are in you, fUnit ihem^* ^tc. 



18. It is kind in you to aak me, ^. 



19. I ahall accomplish tMo/; Ac. 



20. If they happen to do. Ac, 

21. It is ascribed, Ac, (of a general 

truth). 

22. And then Aristotle 1 (i. e. is not he 

a case in point 1 <&c. in appeals 
introduced in an argument.) 

23. A. ia right in saying. 

24. From which. 

26. It seems likely [enough] that he 

will call, Ac. 
26. Sbr-^noty Ac, 



27. A strange fury. 

28. Must (of a necessary inference). . 
See to what a condition the state 

must come. 
He mt»< have made great progress. 
What progress he must have made ! 

29. To be on the point of bfelng killed. 

To be on the point to run. 
SO. Ita, sic are often used where they 
seem superfluous, e. g, 
(1) With verba of hearing^ learning, 
qMrmingy douhtin^y ^, — They are 
then generally foUowed by the in- 
fin. (if the verb would otherwise 
be so constructed), or with ul and 
the subj. 



(2) Also in adverbial sentences of 
equally : He thinks as he speaks. 
To do any thing as if, &c. 
It is as is said. 

31. In the case of the Nervii. 

32. Participial substantive with 'in- 

stead of* 



C (Eng.) Afler hoeing suffered (or suf- 
\ /5jrin^) this, I went, Ac. 
] (Lat.) Having suffered thisi, I went, 
I Ac. 

!(Rng.) After consuming the com, he 
went, Ac. 
(Lat.) The com being consumed^ he 
went, Ac. 
ou act kindly indeed, (in) that you 
ask me. 
{fads amice tu quidem, quod me rogas, 

Ac.) 
(Often) I shall accomplish that {hoc or 
illua), quodf Ac. : i. e. the dem. pron. 
is often inserted. 
If perchance they do, Ac. {si forte). 
It is wont {solet) to be ascribed. 

(Often: not always.) 
What Aristotle 9 
Q^id Aristotdes ? 

A. righily says {rede). 

Often ' wnence :' unde. 

He seems about-to-call {vid^ur voca- 
turus). 

Neque enim : but non enim is not tin- 
common even in Gic. ; and is to be 
prefeired, when there is any anti- 
thesis : 1. e. when followed by a * but.* 

A Gniain strange fury {mtidam after the 
adj. — ^this addition of quidam to an 
adj. is very common). 

Cic. often translates this by putare. 

Vide quern in locum rempublicam ven- 
turam putetis. 

Putandus est multum profecisse. 

Quos progressus eum putamus fecisse ! 

In eo esse ut interficeretur ; or with 
part, in rus with jam. 

Jajn cursurum esse. 

fizamples. — 1. iSKc a majoribus suisac- 
ceperant, tanta esse beneficia, Ac. 
C. — ^2. Quum sibi ita persuasisset 
ipse, meas — literas, Ac. {unthir^.) 
C.— 3. Se ita a patribus didicisst, ut 
magis virtute quam dolo contend- 
erent. CtBs.—A. Ita Helvetios— r- 

institutos esse, ut consuerint, Ac. 

C<ss.—B, Ita enim definit, ut pertur* 

. batiosit. 

Ita sentit ut loquitur. 
Ita facere aliquld — tanquam. 
Est ita ut dicitur. 
In Nerviis, 
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£n6lish. 
(1) Instead of reading, Ac. 



(2) Why do you laugh instead of 
crying? 
33. Participial subst. ^th ^ far from.* 

(1) Far from doing this, he does that, 

&c. 

(2) To he far from doing any thing. 

(3) To be not far from doings Ac. 



34. (1) A, B, C, and such, Ac, > 

I'ar, Ac. J 

)St. > 

others. ) 



simi. 
(2) A, B, C, and the rest. 



35. Despairing. 



36. Not v«ry ancient. 



37. The most wretched qfattstateo. 

38. The very celebrated Cicero 



Latin. 

Quumpossitf or quum deb eat le- 

fere, Ac, according as the thing not 
one was a duty omitted^ or merely 
a thing that might have been. done. 
Cur rides ac non potius lacrima- 
ris7 

(1) Tantum abest ui — yi (with subj.) — 
or, if the verb has a *no^' with it, 
tantum abest tU-^tU nc — quiden^tc, 

(2) Longe abesae ut^ dc. (e. g. iUe lon- 
gissime aberity ut credat, &c.) 

(3) Pavlumy haitd or non muliumj or 
kaud procul abesae^ ut, Ac. 

Obs. The dbesse is to be used im- 

personally. 
A, B, C, such. 

-similar. 

A, B, C, the rest. 

A, B, C, others. 

Since he despairs, f Consider which 

Since he despaired. > form should be 

(Quum with subj.) Jjused. 

Not so ancient, non ita antiquus : but 

non valdey non admodum^ are. not bar* 

barous, as some teach. 
The most wretched state of aU» 
( Cicero, a very celebrated man. 
f Cicero, vir cUtrimmuM, 



MEMORIAL LINES. 



1. CSonKi^ use of things we like. 
But OiCcidU when evils strike. 

2. From funu) let me never see ) tr^ «.,».•„. •««- 

3. For crime let crimen never come, 
But sceluBf/aeintUtJlagUium. 

4. When the word *7nen* means 'aoldiertf* these 
Should rendered be by miUiet, 

6. The boy has but a stupid head, 
Who always for a *biU* puts ted 
Or ai : for other meanings ' but * has got t 
' Onfyf* * exctpt^ *at lead,* and ' tofto* wiiti *noe,' 

(See Caution 11.) 

6. A boy who is thoughtful is never perplezt 

By tnen*B meaning * at that time * and ' therefore ' and ' nest.' 

(See Caution 2U) 

7. In ' this i» life* let *thia* with 'life* agree; 
HoCf id or iUud barbarous would he. 

8. In ' «o many apiece * leave apiece quite alone ; 
But of numerals use a distributive one. 

0. After these im personals ut 
Or ne will be correctly put t 
Contingit, evenUy or accidity 

With restate rdiquum est andJU.* 

• 

10. Let ' that ' translated be by guo, 
When with comparatives it does go. 

11. Vereor n«, I fear he trills 
Vereor ut, I fear he \Don*t : 
Twrnfut. by subjunctive present 
After/ear: forget it donx 

12. By ut translate infinitive • 

With ask^ command, advise, and strive.^ 
But never be this rule forgot : 
Put ne for ut when there's a not. 



* So aiHr sequitur sometimes. 

b Under ask are included beg, pray, beseedi, Ac. ; under command, tharge, 
direct, 4te, ; under advise, exhort, admonish, persuade^ impel, induce, Ac 



VERSUS MEMORIALES. 



1. SuMiMus ttaurij cAPiMnsQinB nt possideamus ; * 
PsENDUNTUBdUE nuoiu YOlumuB quoecunque tenere, 

2. Qui qwerit reperit, non qiuBsUa iNyENiT7NTnE.b 

3. Navis, equus, cumisque ye hunt ; portabit asellus 
Pondera, PORTABUNTque humeri : leviora feruntub. 
Laeva oerit clipeum, vestesque geruntur et anna. 

4. Tu succENDB rogum ; tSBdas accende facesque. 

5. VUia DESPiciMus : contemve periculOf miles ; 
Sperne votuptaUSyfcBcUiaque libidinis escaa.^ 

6. Pars oRiB est litus : retinentur flumina ripis. 

7. Clatua taU tecta apbri : patefit quod resiai ap^hanA 

8. Rarius interdum quam NONNUNauAM esse memento. 

9. Olim prtEteritum spectatque fuharum.* 

10. Bis terque augebit, minuet bis tebve notatum. 

11. Mens JBORA est, oorpu^que jborum : de corpora solo 
Scrotum dicas : nunt aninuUia tantum. 
MoRBiDA, non fiominea : haec tu discrimina senres. 

12. De apaiio nusquam dicas, de tempore innrQUAM. 

13. Plebs 9ciacUj jubet at populus, censetqne senatub. 

14. Nemo ablaiioum nee habet, nee habet genUiman < ^JtSr*^ 
16. Particulas m, eeqitid, ntn, ru num fobtb sequatur.r 



* But eapere arma occurs as well as eumere arma, 

b This is true of reperirey but invenire is the general term for ^Jbidingy even 
after search or exarninatton. 

Despicbbb relates to what we nUgfU value or respect : contbmnbbe to what 
we miathtfear or think important: bpbbnbbb to what we might accept^ or to ob- 
jects that we might pursue, 

d Hence aperire as {neyer pat^acere) : oculos aperireor patefacere: 
portaa {Jores^ ostium) aperire or patefacere ; viam aperire^ (for one occasion), 
patefacere (to throw it open). Aperire is also ' to maxe a thing visible,* Pate/a^ 
cere often implies the permanent removal of chstaxies, 

* Hence oUmr^formerly^ inform.er days once upon a time^ and hereafter, 

t That is, perhaps or perchance must never he forte {hut fortasse with indlc.) 
except after the particles «t, &c. The real meaning of forte is ' by accident,* *bu 
dumce,* and it does not lose this meaning after m, <ftc. ; this is nup t|ie prigtniu 
meaning of per^umccy perhaps. 
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16. Dat -)leio, -ficior, -fado sed dat tibi -fioJf 

17. Quicquid habetpennaB 'voLucais' complectitur: 
Magna avU eat : osckn prsdicit voce futura. 

18. Ne potiaaqnam mm poat dum, moda, dummodo dicaa. 

19. Et morhum et morbi spectat medieamina baxo : 
JEgrotum mxdeob spectat medicunuiue peritum. 

20. *Alqueigiiur' prnvani eat *igUurqu/e^—*iDTtoq,v»' LaUmim eoLh 

21. * Major adhuc^ RomsB dicebat serior SBtaa : 

Cum Cicerone ' e < tarn * sed tu, et cum Ceaare dlcaB.t 

22. Fbstinabb poteB nimium : propbbabb virorum eat 
Optatam quicunque volunt contingere metam. 

23. Recdua in navem quam nave imponcre dicaa: 
Dicere aed navi, Bcribaa si carmina, faa eatj 

24. Quod eemit pbocul ease potest : quae longius abaunt 
Humanum effugient rerum discrimlna visum.k 

26. *Non—parUer* vitea: 'mm— ^jue* dicere fas eat. 

26. Nee (negu«) * vero * habeat poat ae : non aoeipit auUm. 

27. Particulaa ui, nt recte mu, nava aequuntur.i 

28. ExiMO qucB mala aunt; adimo bona; ducsbs poaaiun 
Quidlibei : — hec teneaa juato diacrimine 'verba. 



ff That ia, the compounda oifaeio that retain the a, ha^e Jfo in the passiYe. 
Coi^lcio haa eonfldort according to the rule here given : but also sometimea 
ooiyitn, 

k That ia, never uae igihur when *e(mMquaiify* or ^thtrtfore* followa 'and:* 
but idto: — ei ideo, atqttc ideoy or idto^ue, 

i That is, eiiam la the classical word for *bHU* or * yety' with comparatives .• 
not acDiuc, 

) MUiUa in navem impontrt, Cea. Liv. : nate^ Suet. — earina^ Oy. 

k Frocult far off but within tight ; langt^ aofiiroffaatobeoia^ dghL 

1 But fiMi negiM are sometimea found : e. g. Liv. 24, 3. 
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aby 

athg 

ci 

qft 

cs 

qd 

qo 



anybody 

anything 

alicui 

aliqu& 

alicujus 

aliquid 

aliquo 



qm =B aliquem 
qrm = aliquorum 
qs = aliquos 

* means that the phrase is not found 
in the classics, though probably 
correct. 



Abuse, V. (qd. re perverse uti or abuti ; 
or immodice, interaperanter, inso- 
lenter abuti, when the a, lies in ex- 
cess : e. g. to a. = tresspass on a 
man*s indulgence or patience, in- 
dulgentid., patienti& cs immodice 
abuti). To a. a person = rail at 
(conviciis qm consectari or inces- 
sere). To load or coyer a man 
with a., to heap every kind of a. on 
a man (omnibus maledictis qm 
vexare; omnia maledicta in qm 
conferre). To fling a. at a man 
(maledicta in qm conjicere). To 
overwhelm aby with a. (qm contu- 
meliis operire atque opprimere). 

Abuse (usofl or abusus perversus). 
An a. ss a bad custom (mos pra- 
vus). To remove abuses (mores 
pravos abolcre). 

Access, To have a. to athg (habere 
aditum ad qd) : to aby (ci ad qm 
adituB patet). He is easy of a. 
(aditus ad eum est facilis). He is 
easy of a. to private individuals 
(faciles aditus sunt ad eum privato- 
rum). He is difficult of a. (aditus 
ad eum sunt difficiliores). An a. 
of fever (accessio febris). I grant 
a. to me to everybody (omnibus 
conveniendi mei potestatem facio). 

Accessible (facilis accessu : of places). 
He is a. to flatterers, or flattery 



(qm or facilem aditum ad auiet 
ejus adulatores habent) 
Acclamations, To receive athg with 
a.'8 (plausu et clamore prosequi 

qd). 

Account (ratio). To look through an 
a. (rationem cognoscere, inspicere). 
To go through a man's accounts ; 
to examine mem carefully (cs ra- 
tiones excutere, dispungere). The 
debtor and creditor a.'s -balance 
(par est ratio e. g. acceptorum et 
datorum, accept! et expensi). To 
state and balance a.'s (rationes con- 
ficere et consolidare). To compare 
a.'8 (rationes conferre). To bring 
a sum of money to a. (pecuniam in 
rationem inducere). To demand 
an a. from aby (rationem ab qo re- 
petere). To render an a. (rationem 
reddere with gen. of thing). To 
call upon a man to give an €u of 
his life (ab qo vitsB rationem re* 
poBcere). 

Acquit, To be unanimously acquit- 
ted (omnibus sentontiis absolvi). 

Advantage ; Benefit To gain, de- 
rive a. or b. from athg (utilitatem or 
fructum ex q& re capers or perci- 
pere). It is to my a. (est e re me&, 
or est in rem meam). 

Advice, To give a. (ci consilium 
dare). To ask a. of aby (petere 
consilium ab qo). To follow aby's 
a. (sequi c0 consilium : cs condlio 
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Qtit). To do athg by ally's a. (({d 
facere de or ez ci oooiilio). 

Advoemte (advoeatai, one who auist- 
ed with kit advice ; patrannt, one 
who plemded tke cmtee). To em- 
ploy or ongage an a. (adc^itare abi 
patronam or dofdoaorem, if tke per* 
jofi if aecfued t dofeira i^«^«— *» ad 
patroaum). 

AJhienee, To live in a. (in omniom 
remm abondantiA TiTere. Circum- 
flnere omnibna oopiii atque in om- 
niam lenim abnndantii Tiyere. C. 
Am. 15). 

AjfronU To put an a. on aby (con- 
tumeliam ci imponere). To kxik 
npon athg as an a. (qd in or ad 
contumeliam accipere). 

Atme. To beg for a. from aby (iti- 
pem emendicare ab <|o). To liye by 
a. (alieni miaerieordiA YiTere). To 
give a. (stipem apaigere, largiri). 

. Ambition, To be ambitions; to be 
led by a. (glorii duel* ambitione 
teneri). From a. or ambitioiu mo- 
tivea (glorii ductiu). To be fired 
with a. (ambitione accensmn eflse). 

ilnmoer. To receive an a. (reopon- 
Bom ferre, auferre). I received for 
a. (reeponaum est). To a. (if by 
letter, rescribere). To return no 
a. (nullum responsum dare). To a. 
not a word (nullum veibum re- 
apondere). 

Appetite. To have a good a. (Itben- 
ter oibum sumere, 0/ an invalid: 
libenter ocenare). To have no a. 
(* oibum fastidire). To give a man 
an a.; produce an-tu (appetentiam 
cibi facere, preatare, invitare). To 
get an a. by walking (opaonaie am- 
bulando famem). 

Arrival To be impatient for— or look 
forward with impatience to ally's a. 
(cs adventum non mediocriter cap- 
tare). 

Audience. To grant aby an a. 
(admittere qm). .To have an a. 
(admitti; aditum ad qm habere). 
Before a numerous a. (frequentibus 
auditoribus ; magna audientium ce- 
lebritate). 



t Abe ea coasiUo obtemperare. 



Baggage (sarclns, baggage 0/ inJi* 
vidnud eoldiere; impedimenta, 0/ 
the army generally) . To take the 
b. (impedimenta capere: impe£- 
mentis potiri). To strip the enemy 
of all their b. (omnibus impedlmen- 
tis hoetes exuere). To lose one*i 
b. (in^Mdimenta amittere: impedi- 
mentis exui). To Bght wiiilst en- 
cumbered with one's b. (sob oneie 
oonfligere). To attack the enemy 
whilst they are encumbered with 
their baggage, before they have 
disencum^red themselves of their 
b. (hostes sub sarcinis adoriri). To 
hide their b. in the wood (impedi- 
menta in silvas abdere). To plun- 
der the b. (impedimenta diripere.) 

Banieh, Baniehment. To baoJah ; ts 
drive into banishment (exailio aiffi- 
cere, in ezsilium ejicerey pelleie, 
ezpellere, agere, ex nrbe or civitate 
pellere, ezpellere, ejicere. ez orbe 
ezturbare. de civitate ejicere. In 
Roman late ci aquft. et igni inter- 
dicere, to compel a man to go inte 
b. by forbidding aby to give him 
fire or toater.' he kept the ranh 
of a Roman citizen, out lost aU 
ite privilegee and honor* ; rele- 
gare, to eend him to a fixed place, 
but toithout lose of rank or goode; 
deportare, to banieh him for life to 
eome desert spot, toith loss of rank 
and property : this kind of b. be- 
longed to the times of the Ctesars). 
To banish aby for ten years (rele- 
gare in decern annos). To b. aby 
to an island for life (deportare in 
insulam). To b. from the society 
of men (relegaro ab bominibus). 
To recall from b. (revocare de or 
ab ezsilio, reducere de ezsilio, in 
patriam revocare or restitnere). — 
To return from b. (ezsilio rediie). 

Battle, A b. by land (prcelium ter- 
restre) ; by sea (pnelium navale ; 
pugna navalis). A long and severe 
b. was fought (pugnatum est din 
atque acriter). To draw an army 
out in b. array: to offer b. (ezer- 
oitum in aciem educere). To be 
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Ipn the b. ; to join b. (prcsUam com- 
mitteret). To fight a b. (prceliam 
or pugnam facere or edere). To 
renew the b. (i. e. after an inter- 
val: pugnam repetere). To re- 
store the b. ; to restore the fortune 
of the day (pugnam novam inte- 
grare, prcelium redintegrare or reno- 
vare : generally of fresh troops 
arriving). To renew the b. the 
next day (posteio die pugnam ito- 
rare). To win the b. (proelio or 
pugnft, superiorem discedere ; vioto- 
rem prcBlio excedere). To win a b. 
(secundo Marto pugnare : rem pros- 
pere gerere). To lose the b. (pug- 
nd, inferiorem discedere: proelio 
viuci or superari). To lose a b. 
(adyerso Marte pugnare : rem male 
gerere). To offer aby b. (ci pug- 
nandi potestatem facere). To fight 
a pitohed b. (dimicare). 

Benefit See Advantage, 

.Blame. I am to b. (mea culpa est). 
Nobody is to b. but myself (culpa 
mea propria est). To lay or throw 
the b. on aby (culpam or causam 
in qm conferre^ transferre : the lat- 
ter of removing it from one's self, 
vertere). One throws the b. on an- 
other (causam alter in alterum con- 
fert). To be to b. (in noxft. esse or 
teneri ; in culpA. esse). 

Blood. To stanch b. (sanguinem 
sistere, supprimere, cohibere). To 
thirst for b. (sanguinem sitve). To 
cost aby much b. (multo sanguine 
ci stare). To shed one's b. for one's 
country (sanguinem pro patrift. pro- 
fundere; sanguinem suum patrieo 
largiri). To l^ connected with aby 
by the ties of b. : to be related to 
aby (sanguine cum qo conjunctum 
esse : sanguine attingere qm). To 
do athg in cold b. (consulto et cogi- 
tatum facere qd). To shed b. (ca9- 
dem or sanguinem facere : commit 
murder). My own flesh and b. 
(i. e. children: viscera mea or 
nostra). To take some b. from aby, 
to bleed aby (ci sanguinem mit- 
tore). 



t Or manum conserere. 



Body, The body is worn out, e.g 

with labors, diseases (conficitnr). 
Bury, Buried, Burial. See Funeral 

C. 

Calamity, Affliction, Misfortune, 
Misery. C. visits aby (affligit qm 
calamitas). To contrive aby's mis- 
ery or c. (calamitatem ci machi- 
nari). To fall mto a. (in calamita- 
tem incidere). Misfortune happens 
(accidit calamitas). To be in afflic- 
tion or misery (in mails esse or ja- 
c§re ; malls urgeri : in miseri& ease 
or versari). To be the cause of a 
man's misery or misfortune (cala- 
mitatem ci afferre, inferre, impor- 
tare). To alleviate aby's a. (cs 
calamitatem levare). To ward off 
a. from aby (qm prohibefe calami- 
tate, or a calamitate defendere). 
To pine away in a. or misery (in 
calamitate tabescere). To be bom 
to miseiy (miseriis ferendis natum 
esse). To suflbr a misfortune, un- 
dergo a. (calamitetem capere, ac- 
cipere, subire). To bear a misfor- 
tune (calamitatem ferre, tolerare). 
To be cast down by misfortune 
(calamitati or ad calamitatem ani- 
mum submitteret). 

Circumstances, According to c.'s 
(pro re. pro re natfi. — ex or pro 
tempore). Trifling c. (parve res, 
parva momenta : the latter of points 
on which athg turns), Cs of the 
time (tempera {pi.) : temporum ra- 
tio: temporum vincula. C. Fam. 
X.6). 

Cloud. The heavens are covered with 
c.'s (coelum nubibus obducitur). 

Cold. To be able to endure c. (algo- 
ris, frigOris patientem esse). To be 
benumbed with c. (gelu torpere). 

Copy, see Example, 

Com : Provisions, Corn is rising or 
getting up (ann5na carior fit ; in- 
gravescit, incenditur): is falling 
(laxat or levaturt). To keep back 



t Brut, in Cic. Ep. 11, 3, 3. Liv. S3, 35. 

% Hence, to lower the price of c, anno* 
nam levare or lazare; to raise it, keep 
or force it up, incendere — also excande* 
facere, flagellare. 
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their c. (annonam or fimmentaiii 
oomprimere). To be straitened for 
provisioiiB : to be in want of c. (re 
nnmentarii laborare). ProTiBiooB 
are ecaroe (annon& laboratur). To 
get in a better rapply of c.» to 
remedy their deficient supply of c. 
(rei frumentariA mederi : rem fm- 
mentariam expedire). To order 
the atatea to bring in ao much'c. 
(finimentum imperaie civitatibuB). 
Deameai, ebeapaeai of p. (annonro 
caritaa> vUitaa). 

D. 

Danger, Endanger, Peril To un- 
dergo d. (periculum obire, adire, 
BubirOf BOBcipere). To ezpoee one's 
aelf to d. (in periculum se ofierre, se 
infene, in discrimen se conferre, 
iuferre, or objiceref). To peril one's 
life for aby (inferre se in periculum 
capitis atque vite discrimen pro cs 
salute). To bring aby into d. : to 
endanger (qm in periculum or dis- 
crimen adducere,deducere, vocare) : 
into great or extreme d. (multum 
periculi ci inferre: magoum, sum- 
mum, maximum in periculum qm 
adducere). To bring the state into 
extreme d. (rempublicam in pne- 
eepa dare). To seek or endeavor 
to bring aby into d. (periculum ci 
intendere or moliri). To be in d. 
(in periculo esse or yersari, in dubio 
esse — of life). To be in extreme 
d. of things (in maximum pericu- 
lum et extremum pene discrimen 
addoctum esse— 0/ <Atfi^« .* inprs- 
cipiti esse ; in extreme situm esse). 
To share d.'s (pericula commuui- 
oare). D.'s threaten aby: or aby 
is threatened with d. (instant ci 
pericula: from ahy, ab qo). At 
my own liik (meo periculo). To 
ward off d. from aby (periculum ab 
qo prohibere ; propulsare). There 
is d. that (periculum est ne). At 
his own nek and expense (sumptu 
periculoque suo). To fall into d. 
(in periculum venire, incidere). 



t Nei se periealo e:q>oDere. 



Athg is endangered (qd in diacn- 
men venit). 

Darkneee; Dark: Ohaeurity, Ob- 
ecure. To make athg dark (ci rei 
tenebras obdncere ; or obacuritatem 
et tenebras offimdere). To be or 
remain in darkness; to be vested 
in obscurity (in tenebris latere ; ob- 
Bcuritate involutum latere). To be 
buried in impenetrable darkness 
(crassis occultatum et circumfosom 
tenebris latere). Bom of an ob- 
scure family; of obscure origin 
(obscnro loco natus, obscoris ortus 
majoribus). To explain what is 
obscure (res obscuras explanare: 
res involutas explicare). 

Death, Die. To die a violent d. 
(violent^ morte perire). To die by 
his own hands: commit suicide 
{ant se manu interficere: mortem 
sibi coDsciscere, or inferre). To 
meet d. trith resignation (eequo 
animo mortem oppetere: fidenti 
animo ad mortem gradi). To seek 
or court d. (mortem expetere). To 
meet an honorable d. (honeste 
occumbere). To punish with d. 
(morte multare ; supplicio afficere). 
The punishment is d. (ci rei sup- 
plicium constitutum est). To con- 
demn to d. (capitis or capite dam- 
nare, condemnare). To die of 
athg (ex qk re mori). To starve 
himself to d. (per inediam a vit& 
discedere). To die of laughter, or 
burst with 1. (risn pene emori, Ter. 
risu p»ne comiere. C.) To read 
one's self to d. (in studiis mori). 

Deeire : Longing : Regret, To les- 
sen the regret that athg causes 
(ienire deeiderium quod qs ex q& re 
capit). To renew regret, or long- 
ing (desiderium refricare). To pine 
away with a longing d. (desiderio 
confici or tabescere). To excite or 
kindle the d. (cupiditatem incen- 
dere). 

Disease, III, Bad Health, Relapse, 
Poorly, Disorder, Sickness, Sick. 
To fall ill (morbo affici, tentari, 
corripi). To catch a d., to fall ill 
of a disorder (morbum nancisci ; in 
morbum cadere, incidere). To fall 
into bad health (in adveraam vale« 
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tudinem incidere). To be danger- 
ously ill (in pericolosum morbum 
impUcari). To be severely ill 
(gravi or graviore morbo impiicari). 
To have bad health (infirm^ atque 
segrtL valetudine esse). To be poor- 
ly (leviter SBgrotare, minus belle 
valere). To have a disease in his 
feet, reins, Sec. (ex pedibus, reni- 
bus laborare ; pedibus segrum esse). 
To have or suffer from a disease 
that must end fatally (sBgrotare 
mortifere; mortifero morbo affec- 
tum esse, urgeri ; novissim& vale- 
tudine conflictari). To be sick or 
diseased in mind (ah animo segrum 
3sse). To recover from a sickness 
(ex morbo convalescefe). To die 
of disease (morbo mori, a morbo 
perire ; in morbum implicitum mori 
or discedere). To recover one's 
strength after a disease (ex morbo 
recreari; vires recolligere). To 
have a relapse (in morbum recidere : 
de integro in morbum incidere). 
To be afflicted with a d. (morbo 
affici; affligi, afflictari, tentari). 
To treat a disease ; or use a treat- 
ment, employ a method of cure to 
ad. (morbo cnrationem adhib§re: 
to a person, curationem adhibere 
ad qm). To apply, use, or employ 
remedies agst d.'s (morbis remedia 
adhibere : fig. morbis animi). 

E. 

Endanger, see Danger. 

Error, Mistake. To cause a m. 
(errorem gignere, creare). To be 
in e. : labor under a m. (in errore 
esse or versari). To see one's m. 
(erratum suum agnoscere). To lead 
aby into e. (qm in errorem indncere 
or conjicere). To remove aby's m. 
(errorem ci eripere, extorquere). 
From a mistaken notion (errore 
captus). 

Example, Instance, Warning, Copy. 
To produCQ. an e. (exempliim sup- 
ponere, proponere). To have an e. 
for imitation in one's own family 
(domesticum habere exemplum ad 
imitandum). To propose aby an e. 
for imitation (proponere ci exem- 



plum ad imitandum). To set a 
badt e. to others (mali esse exem- 
pli). To follow aby's e. (sequi qm 
exemplum or auctoritatem). To 
take w. by aby ; to take e. by aby 
(capere sibi exemplum de qo ; ex 
quo sumere sibi exemplum). To 
set up in any person a pernicious e. 
(prodere m qo pemiciosum exem- 
plum). To form or fashion one's 
self after aby's e. (se formare in 
mores cs). To set an e. of severity 
(exemplum severitatis edere). For 
example, as an instance (exempli 
causd.). To send a copy of my 
letter to aby (literarum exemplum 
ci or ad qm mittere). To set an e. 
(exemplum prsebere, prodere). 

Excuse, Plea. To admit of an e. 
(excusationem habere or qd excu- 
sationis). To admit of some e. (ha- 
bere qd excusationis). My igno- 
rance may be pleaded in,e. : I may 
be excused on the ground of igno- 
rance (estmihi excusatio inscientias). 
To plead bad health in e. (excusare 
moibum or valetudinem). To de- 
fend one's self from any charge by 
pleading or urging athg; or, on 
the plea of athg (qd cs rei excusa- 
tione defendere). To accept an e. 
(excusationem or satisfactionem ac- 
cipere). To reject or not accept 
an e. (excusationem non accipere 
or probare). To e. one'^s self to 
abys satisfaction (satisfkcere ci). 
The plea of necessity is a valid or 
complete excuse for aby (necessita- 
tis excusatio qm facile defendit). 

Expectation ; Expect, To lead men 
to 6. athg^ (facere exspectationem 
cs rei). To cause or raise in aby 
an eager e. of athg, to make aby 
eagerly expect athg (magnam ex- 
spectationem cs rei ci movere,t 
commovere, dare, afi^rre : qm in ex- 
spectationem adducere). To raise 
an e. (exspectationem concitare). 
A person satisfies or comes up to 
men's e.'s (opinioni hominum re- 



t Pessimi for very bad. 
X Alsode : quantum tu mihi moves ex- 
q>eetationem de sermone Bibuli. 
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ipondet ; omnium eziitimatioiii ta- 
tiifacit: turpaiitet them, luperat: 
duappointB tkem, fallit). To sor- 
pui e. (exBpectationem Tincere). 

F. 

Fate* All will suffer the same t 
(omnes euidem fortune ezltnm 
laturi sunt). To submit calmly to 
my f., whatever it may be (quem- 
cumque casum fortuna invezerit, 
quiete ferre). To be prepared for 
my f., whatever it may be (ad 
omnem eventum paratum esse). 
If you are fated to^(8i tibi fatum 
est, toitk infin.) The blows or 
storms of f. (fulmina fortunsB). 
Miserable, unhappy f. (fortuna ma- 
la, afflicta, misera). Happy, pros- 
perous f. (fortuna prospers, secun- 
da, florens). 

Favorite. My f. DicBBarchus (deli- 
cioB mesB, DicoBarchus). That t 
PanetluB of yours (Panetius ille 
tuus). 

Favor. To be in aby's t (in gratift. 
cs or cum qot esse, gratlosum ease 
ci or apud qm). To be in high f. 
with aby (cs gratia florSre). To 
obtain aby's f. (ae in gratiam ponere 
apud qm ; gratiam cs sibi coUigere 
or conciliare). To court aby s f. 
(gratiam cs aucupari). To forfeit 
aby's f. by abusing it (gratiam cs 
effundere). To restore aby to an- 
other's f., to reconcile aby to an- 
other (qm cum qo in gratiam redu- 
cere, reconciliare, restituere). To 
receive or take again into f. (in 
gratiam recipere). To lose aby's t 
(gratiam cs amittere. grati& cs ez- 
cidere). To recover aby's f. (cs 
gratiam recuperare). To give a 
verdict in aby's f. (secundum qm 
judicare or litem dare). To bring 
a man into great f. with aby (qm 
M>ud qm magn& in gratis ponere). 
To ask as a f. (benelcii gratieque 
loco petere, ut, &c.) : to grant as a 
t (beneficii gratiasque cauaft. conce- 
dere). 

Fingere. See Hand. 

t .With everybody (apud omnes). 



Flight, fy, fiee, Eaeape, Rout. To 
betake one's self to f. (in fugam se 
conferre, dare, or conjicere). To 
put to t (in fu^ram dare, vertere, 
convertere, conjicere). To rout 
(profligare). To cut off aby^s f. 
(fugam ci claudere or inteicludore). 
To seek for safety by I (fugft salu- 
tem petere). To save one's self or 
escape by f. (ez fugA evadere, fngft. 
se eripere). There is no other 
escape fm this thing (alia fuga 
hujus rei non est). To fly in com- 
plete disorder to their camp (fng^ 
effusa castra petere). To fly any- 
where (fugA locum petere: confu- 
Sere or fugam capessere qo). To 
y away secretly, to abscond (fi^ 
se subtrahere : clam se subducere). 

Funeral, Burial, Bury. To honor 
aby with a splendid f. (am|rfo, apr 
paratissimo, &c. funere efierre). 
To bury aby with military honora 
(militari honesto funere humare). 
To bury aby alive (qm vivum de- 
fodere). To be buried alive (vivum 
terra obrui). To be deprived of 
burial (aepulchro carSre). To be 
buried in oblivion (oblivione obrui, 
obriltum esse) : in the waves (undis 
obrui or hauriri). 

6. 

Oain, Profits. To make g. of aby 
(questum facere in qo) : of athg 
(lucrum facere ez qft. re). To ob- 
tain immense profits (magnos ques- 
tus prasdaaque facere). To turn 
athg to profit (quisstui habere qd). 
To count athg g. (in lucre qd po- 
nere: putare esse de lucro. depu- 
tare esse in lucro). 

Olory, Renown. To gain g., reno?m, 
credit, &.C. (laudem sibi pardre or 
colligere, gloriam quaerere, conse- 
qui, adipisci). To have an eye to 
g. in every thing, or make glory 
his first object (omnia ad gloriam 
revocare). To cover- a man with 
immortal glory (immortali glorifll' 
qm afficore, sempiternsB glorias qm 
commendare). 

Graft. To g. a treo (arborem inse- 
rere. surculum arbori inserere). To 
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g. a good pear on a wild stock 
(pirum bonam in piram siivaticam 
inserere). 
Chrafting, insitio. 

H. 

Hand, Traditional, Fingers, Art, 
To have a work, = book, in h. 
(opus in manibus habere)-. To 
take in one's h.'s (in manus sumere 
qd). To hold athg in one's h. 
(manu tenere qd). To have aby 
at h. i. e. to help one (habere sibi 
qm ad manum). 'fhe question 
which is now under discussion 
(quoestio qusB nunc in manibus est). 
To be placed in our own h.'s, to be 
in our power (esse in noetrH manu). 
To give in : to drop my hands, i. e. 
in confession of defeat (dare ma- 
nus). Traditional (per manus tra- 
ditust). To wrest athg out of aby's 
h.'s (extorquere qd ci de manibus). 
To let the lucky opportunity slip 
through one's fingers (fortunam ex 
manibus dimittere). Athg slips 
through one's fingers (fugit, elabi- 
tur, or excidit qd e manibus : also 
elabitur de manibus). Not to stir 
or move a finger for athg (cs rei 
causA. manum non vertere). A city 
strongly fortified by art (urbs manu 
munitissima). To lay h.'s on aby 
(manum, manus afierre, inferre, in- 
jicere ci). Not to lay h.'s on aby, to 
keep your h.'s off aby (manus ab- 
stinere a qo). The matter is en- 
tirely in your h.'st (hujus rei potes- 
tas omnis in vobis sita est). To die 
by one's own h.'8 (see Death). 

Health (valetudo: if by itself, it is 
mostly equivalent to good h., which 
is bona, prospera, firma valetudo). 
To take care, or some care, of 
one's h. (valetudin^ parcere ; vale- 
tndinem curare: valetudini tribu- 
ere qd). To take great care of 
your h. (valetudini tue servire). 
For your h.'s sake (corporis tuendi 
caus&). To neglect, or take no 



t E. g. religiones {religiout chaervancta) 
per manus traditse. 

t So, to he placid in ywar hands, in vestrft 
manu situm ease. 

14* 



care of, one's h. (valetudinem nag* 
ligere : valetudini parum parcere). 
To drink aby's good h. (salutem ci 
propinare. Plant, *amicum nomi- 
natim vocare in bibeudo). Bad h. 
(adversa, egra, infirma valetudo). 
Your weak h. oi weak state of h. 
(ista imbecillitas valetudinis tusB). 
[Obs. after curatio, ezcusatio, ex- 
cusare, &c. valetudo =: bad health, 
just as in, ** to excuse himself on 
the ground of his health," "his 
health will not suffer him, &c." 
it is implied that bad health '» 
meant] To enjoy good h. (bonfll 
valetudine uti: excellent, optimd). 
To be in an iudifieront state of h. 
(valetudine minus commod& uti). 
To injure one's h. by the neglect 
of one's usual exercise (valetudinem 
intermissis exercitationibus amit- 
tere). I am recovering my h. 
(melior fio valetudine). H. is re- 
established (confirmatur). To be 
in good h. (recte valere) : in better 
health (melius valeie). To enjoy 
good h. (prosperitate valetudinis uti). 

Helm, Steer, To take the h. (ad 
gubemaculum accedere). To sit 
at the h. (sedere in puppi clavum- 
que tenere. C.fig. of a statesman). 
To sit at the h. of the state (ad gu- 
bemacula reipublicfe sedere). To 
steer the vessel, the state (eu- 
bemacula reipuUics tenere). To 
seize the h. of the state (guberna- 
cula reipubliciB prendere). To 
drive or cast aby from the h. of the 
state (qm a gubemaculis reipubli- 
ce repellere or dejicere). To with- 
draw from or quit the helm (a gu- 
bemaculis recedere). 

Honor, To be held in h. (esse in 
honore: of persons and things). 
To hold in \i. (in honore habere). 
To bestow h.'s on aby for athg 
(honores ci habere pro q& re : ho- 
nores dare or deferre propter qm 
rem). To load aby with h.'B (qm 
honore augere, omare, decorare). 
To lavish h.'8 upon aby (efiiindere, 
si ita vis,t honores in qm). To be- 

t These words show that this was aa 
uncommon expression. 
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■tow dirine h.*8 on aby (deonim 
honorw ci triboere). To raise a 
man to, or place him in, posts of h. 
(bonorem ci dare, mandare, cre- 
dere, committore). To arrive at 
h.'s (ad honono Tonire, pervenire). 
To climb to h.'8 (ad boooreo as- 
cendore). To pay or show b. to 
aby (honorem ci bab€re, Nop., to 
a svperior). 

I. 

in. Not difficult in itself (per se non 
difficilis). To be in our favor (a 
nobis facere ; of thingt). In front 
(a fronte). In tbe eyes of men 
(apud homines). In breadth (in 
latitudinem: so in longitudinem, 
&c.) To be in the prosecutor's 
house (penes accusatorem esse : of 
witnesseB in hU power). To say 
athg in joke (qd per jocum dicere). 
To do athg in anger (qd per iram 
facere). 

injury; Wrong. To commit an 1. 
against aby (injuriam ci facere, 
iuferre, imponere, &c. ; injuria qm 
afficere). To suffer an i. (injuriam 
accipere). To bear i. or w. (inju- 
riam pati, ferre). To abstain from 
committing any i. (abstinere inju- 
rift). To pardon an i. at aby's re- 
quest (injuriam cs precibus con- 
donare). To forget i.*8 or w.'s 
(injurias obiivione contorere). 

Invite. To invite one's self to dine 
with aby (coenam ci condicere). 
To invite aby to dinner (qm ad 
coenam invitare, vooare). 

J. 

Judge t Judgment, Sentence, Opinion. 
To acquiesce in a s. (judicium ac- 
cipere, ferre). To refuse to ac- 
quiesce in a 8. (judicium recusare). 
A 8. procured by bribery (emtum ju- 
dicium). To form a j. or pronounce 
8. about athg (facere judicium de q& 
re or C8 rei. The thing by tohieh, 
ex re). To change my o. (animi 
judicium mutare). To ask aby's o. 
(cs judicium exquirere). To stand or 
abide by aby's j. (cs judicio stare). 



Let othera jndge (aliomm sit ja« 
diciom). I have alwa3rB been of o. 
(meum semper judicium foit). To 
agree to abide by aby's j. in any 
matter (cs judicio qd pennittere). 
To submit one's self to aby's j. 
(subjicere se cs jadicio). In my 
opinion (meo jadicio). One who 
has an opinion of his own (homo mi 
jndicii). 

K. 

iTnol. To tie a k. (nodom facere, 
nectere). To tie a fast k. (nodum 
astringere). To nntie a k. (nodum 
solvere or expedire). 

Knowledge. It is easy or difficult to 
acquire a k. of these things (h»c 
facilem or difficilem habent cogni- 
tionem). 



Law. To bring in a bill ; to propose 
a 1. (legem rogare). The people 
passes the 1. (accipit le^em) : 
throws the bill out ; refuses to pass 
the 1. (antiquat legem). To be 
passed or carried through (perferri). 
To draw up l.'s (leges condere, 
scribere, conscribere). To pass a 
1. (ferre legem, ut or ne ; lege san- 
cire, ut or ne ; of the people). To 
give l.'s to a state — of a ruler (leges 
dare or coustituere ci civitati). 
To impose 1.'b on a state— of a ty- 
rant (leges ci populo or civitati 
imponere). To overthrow l.'s (leges 
evertere or pervertefe). To break 
a 1. (legem negligere, violare). To 
evade a I. (iegi fraudem facere). 
To swear obedience to a 1. (in 
legem jurare). To advise the peo- 
ple to pass a 1. (legem suadere): 
not to pass on^ (legem dissuadere). 
To oppose the passing of a 1. by his 
veto (Iegi intercederet). To abro- 
gate a 1. (legem abrogare). To 
abrogate it partially (derogare Iegi 
or qd de lege). To abrogate a 1. 
virtually by a subsequent enact- 
ment (Iegi obrogare). To trample 



t t. e. of a Tribune of the people. 
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k 1. underfoot (legem conctdcare). 
To see that a 1. is pat in force or 
strictly executed (efficere ut lex 
yaleat or yaleret). To relax a 1. 
(laxamentum dare legi). To pro- 
cure the passing of a 1. (legem 
ferre): on one's self (legem mihi 
ipse dice : with gen. of law). To 
observe a law (legem servare, ob- 
servare, conservare). 
Letter. (1) Syllable ; of the alpha- 
bet. Not to write a 1. (nullam 
literam scribere). To know a siugle 
1. of Greek (unam literam Grsecam 
scire). Not to be able to utter a 
s. (litersun non posse dicere). 

(2) Ensile; correspondence. To 
write a I. (epistolam scribere, exa- 
rare). To write or send a 1. to aby 
(dare literas ad qm, literas mittere 
ci or ad qm). To answert a 1. 
(rescribere literis or ad literas or 
epistolam). To fold up a 1. (episto- 
lam complfcare) : to seal (signare 
or obsignare): to open (epistolam 
aperire or solvere). To break open 
the seal (literas resignare). To 
converse with aby by 1. (cum qo 
per literas colloqui or agere). To 
finish a 1. (literas conficere). To 
pester aby with l.'s (literis ci ob- 
strepere). To draw aby into a c. 
(cs literas elicere). ' To long for 
a 1. (literas expetere, requirere, de- 
siderare). By 1. (per literas). To 
tear up a 1. (epistolam concerpere. 
C.) 

(3) Literature; Learning; Study; 
Books. To bury one's self in one's 
s.*s or b.'s (Uteris se involvere, ab- 
dere. in literas se abdere). To give 
up or devote one's self to 1. or s. 
(literis se dare). Devoted to I. 
(Uteris deditus). To return to his 
s.'s ; betake one's self to one's s.'s 
or b.'s again (in literas se referre). 
To devour b.*s (literas vorare). To 
spend one's life in s. (agere aetatem 
in literis). To have paid even the 
slightest attention to 1. (literas vel 



t To return some answer (rescribere 
1). 



primis labris degustasse. Q.)— *~ 
Adj., profound, rare, abstruse, ac- 
curate (litereB interiores [quedam] 
et reconditsB; : — ordinary, super- 
ficial (vulgares, communes). 

lAfe, Live. As sure as I live I will, 
&LG. (ita vivam. ut, &c., ne vivam, 
ne, salvus sim, ut). To live as one 
pleases (ad libidinem, ex* libidine, 
ad arbitrium suum, arbitrio suo — 
vivere). Not to be able to live 
without athg (qd, re carere non 
posse). If a longer I. had been 
granted him (si vita longior suppe- 
tiisset). To live on very confined 
means, on a very narrow income 
(in tenui pecuniA vivere). To live 
in penury (in egestate vitam de- 
gere). To aim at aby's 1. (cs capiti 
insidiari). To spare aby'st 1. (ci 
vitam concedere, or mortem re- 
mittere). To owe one's 1. to aby 
(ci salutem debere ; also ab aliquo 
habere vitam ; cs beneficio vivere). 
To beseech aby to spare a person's 1. 
(cs vitam deprecari a qo). To 
atone for, or expiate athg with 
one's 1. (capite luere qd). My 1. is 
at stake ; I am in, or brought into, 
danger of my I. (in vitee periculum 
adductus sum ; caput agitur). The 
language of common 1. (genus ser- 
monis usitatum). To use the lan- 
guage of daily or common 1. (ver- 
bis quotidianis uti). To spend one's 
1. (omnem suam vitam consumere, 
or eetatem agere in qd, re). The 
rest of one's I. (qd reliquum est 
vitffi). L. and spirit, t. e. in epeak* 
ing (calor et vehemeutia). To 
depart this I. (abire e vit&: hinc 
demigrare). Adverbs used with 
vivere are ; moHiter, delicate (deU- 
cate ac moUiter) ; parce, continen- 
ter, severe, sobrie. 

Listen. Listen to what he has done 
(videte, quid fecerit). I cannot 

* listen to this (aures mesB a com- 
memoratione hujus rei abhorrent: 
qd ferre non possum). 



t t. e. a condemned perscmft : cs vit8 par- 
cere, is a general e^preteion. 
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M. 

Memonf; ReeoUeetion. As lar as 
my m. or r. goes (at roea est me- 
moria). To recall or hnug athg to 
ab/s r. (ci qd in memoriam redi- 
gere, reducere. qm in memoriam cs 
rei rediicere). Athe has slipped 
my m. (memoriA qd ezcessit, de- 
lapsum est). To retain a lively r. 
of aby (cs memoriam vivam teae> 
re). To renew, to exercise the 
m. (memoriam renoyare or redinte- 
grare; exercere). To refresh the 
m., or rub up the r. (memoriam re- 
fricare). In my r. (me& memoriA). 
In the r. of man (post hominum 
memoriam: after tiegativet). To 
have a good m. (memori& vigere). 

Mind. Emotions of the m. (mentis 
perturbationes). To apply one's 
self to athg with one's whole m. 
(totft, roente in qd incumbere). 
Athg comes into my m., or oc- 
curs to me (qdt in mentem mihi 
yenit). Recall to mind what, dec 
(redite in memoriam, qui, &c.) 
Athg brings the recollection of aby 
to m. (qd cs memoriam aflbrt). Tx> 
dazxie aby's m. (ci animi aciem 
prastringere). To be of another m. 
(in ali& voluntate esse). Not to 
mind [ss be anxious] about aby 
(de qo nihil laborare : ne quid, of 
course, when neceaoary). To blunt 
or dull the powera of the m. (aciem 
ingenii, animi» mentis praastringere. 

Mistake, See Error, 

Muot, He m. have done so and so, — 

when the m. is an inference (pu- 

tandus est fecisse). 

N. 

Name ; To enliet ; Anonynwus, To 
give a n. to athg, or impose a n. on. 
athg (nomen ci rei ponere or impo- 
uere). To receive a n. fm athg 



t The thing may be subst., infin., or 
sentence with ut. The thing may also 
be in the ge$t. : in menMIh mihi renit cs 
ni. 



(ex qft. re nomen repeiiret). For 
that I think is his name (nam, ut 
opinor, hoc nomen est). To call 
athg by its own n., a n. of its own 
(qd proprio nomine signare). To e. 
(nomen or nomina dare, profiteii, 
edere). To answer to one's n. (ad 
nomen respondere). To call them 
over by n. (nominatim citare). His 
n. stands high amongst advocates 
(cs nomen in patronis magnam est) 
A certain foreigner Camelus by n. 
(quidam hospes, nomine Camelo or 
Cameli): whose n. was Camelus 
(cui erat nomen Camelo or Came- 
lus: oeld. Cameli). An a. letter 
(litersB sine nomine scnptae). An 
a. paper (4ibellus sine auctore pro- 
positus). A. poems (carmina in- 
certis auctoribus vulgata). In aby's 
n. (cs verbis, or cs nominet). To 
be free in n. (verbo esse libemm). 
Oood'Name ; Reputation ; Good- 
Opinion ; Credit, A g.-n. is bet- 
ter than money (bona existimatio 
pmstat pecuniis). My g.-n. is at 
stake (mea existimatio agitur). No- 
thing could have happened that 
would be more injurious, or preju- 
dicial, to my g.-n. (nihil mihi ad 
existimationem turpius potuit acci- 
dere). To endanger or risk one's 
g.-n. or r. (venire in discrimen ex- 
istimationis). To court the g.-o. of 
men, i. f . hy oome bad means (ex- 
istimationi se hominum venditare). 
A man of no r. ; of such r. (homo 
nne existimatione ; eft. existima- 
tione). To leave my r. or g.-n. in 
aby's hands (committere ci existi- 
mationem meam). To get some c. 
(qm accipere existimationem). To 
get the c. of athg without deserving 
it (false in eam venire existimatio- 
nem). To recover one's r. (existi- 
mationem amissam reconciliare). 
To suffer in one's r. ; one's r. sufiera 
(de existimatione eat qd perdere or 
deperdere. detrimentum existima- 



t OrBbqkre nomen trahere. 

t C» verbis J if a message is put in aby's 
mouth : e» nominef when an inferior acts 
in the name, and by the "iuthority of a 
superior. 
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tionis facere). Other pkraset 

are: cs existimatioui consulere, 
servire: cs existimationem violare, 
offendere, oppuguare : defeodere, 
tueri: existimationem conservareire- 

tinere. Existimatio integra (un- 

blemisked), prsBcIara, sanctissima. 
existimatio in discrimen venit (m 
endangered). 
Necessarily. This does not n. prove 
that (hoc nihil necessitatis adfert, 
cur, &.C. with subj.) 

O. 

Oath. To observe my o. (jasjurandmn 
servare, conservare). To break an 
o. (jusjurandum negligere, violare, 
relinquere). To bind aby by o. 
(jurejurando qm astringere, ob- 
stringere, obligare). The sanctity 
of an o. (jurisjurandi religio). Not 
to believe aby on his o. (jurisjurandi 
fidem ci abrogare). To draw up 
an oath (jusjurandum concipere). 
To give aby one's o. (jusjurandum 
ci dare). To make aby repeat an 
o. after me ; or to make a man 
take an o. in words prescribed by 
me (in mea verba qm jusjurandum 
adigere). 

Object. O/s of sense, or of our senses 
(qu8B sub sensus cadunt; or que 
sensibus subjecta sunt). To make 
it one's first o. to do something (id 
agere, ut, &c.) This ought to be 
their first a, that (hue onmia iis re- 
ferenda sunt, at — ). To make 
athg one's first o., or pursue athg 
as one's first o. (omnia ad qd revo- 
care, referre, or omnia qA. re metiri ; 
hue omnia referre, ut). Their a 
in doing this was very different 
from what, &c. (hoc longe alio 
spectabat atque, &c.) 

Obstacle. Athg is an o. in the way 
of accomplishing athg (est qd im- 
pedimento ad rem). To place an 
0. in the way of performing or ac- 
complishing athg (ci rei moram at- 
que impedimentum inferre). To 
conquer a's (impedimenta superare). 
To place an o. or impediment in 
aby's way (moram ci aJSerre or in- 
terponere). 

Odium ; Unpopularity. To bring, or 



endeavor to bring, aby into o. (in* 
vidiam ci conflare or facere). To 
incur the o. (invidiam subire). To 
morease aby's unpopularity (cs in- 
vidiam augSre, innammare). 

Opinion. See Judgment. In my o. 
(at opinio nostra est, ut mea fert 
opinio). Opinions are implanted 
(inseruntur) : are rooted up (evel- 
lunturt) : are imbibed (imbibuntur) : 
prevail amongst men (animos homi- 
uum pervadunt): are shaken or 
weakened (labefactantur, minuun- 
tar) : are given up (remittuntur or 
deponuntur): are confirmed (con- 
firmantur) : are maintained or sup- 
ported (defenduntur) : wear away 
gradually or in time (diutumitate 
extabescunt). His present political 
o.'s (ea qua de republic^ nunc 
sentit or sentiat). To be driven fm 
an o. (de opinione dejici, depelli). 

Opportunity. [OccasiOyfacultas, &c. 
See Dod. occasio.] As soon as he 
saw an a (simul ac primum ei oc- 
casio visa estt). An o. is offered 
(obfertur) : is given (datur) : is had 
(habetur, tenetur) : is let go or slip 
(omittitur) : is wanting (deest) : is 
seized (arripitur). To get an o. 
(occasionem nancisci). If I have, 
or shall have, an o. (si fuerit occa- 
sio. si occasio tulerit). To give aby 
an o. (facere ci potestatem). To 
make Uie most of an a (occasionem 
urgere). 

Owe. To consider one's self to owe 
one's life to fortune, children, &.c. 
to aby (ab qo se habere vitam, for- 
tunas, liberos, arbitrari§). 

P. 

Part (i. e. in a play). To act this p. 
of compassion (has partes miseri- 
cordiflB agere). To undertake the 
p. of athg (cs rei partes suscipere). 
To play the first p. or fiddle (primas 
agere). To surrender or o^r the 
firat p. in athg to aby (ci|| cs rei 
primas deferre) 



t Qd ci ex animo evellere. 

t Simulac potestas primum data est C 

« In Pison. 11. $ 85. See Ltft. 

II Or ad qm. 
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Part ; Share. To call or invite aby 
to a share (in partem vocare). 

Pathetic. To utter in a very p. 
manner (magnft. cum misericordi& 
pronuntiare). 

Peace. To sne for p. (pacem petere, 
precibut exposcere, orare). To ob- 
tain p. (pacem impetrare). To 
make p. (pacem facere, conficere, 
constituere, componere — with ahy, 
cum qo). To aSdV aby terms of p. 
(ci ultro pacis conditiones ferre). 
To break the p. (pacem frangere). 
To live in p. with aby (concorditer 
vivere cum qo). Without conclu- 
ding a p. (pace infect&). To treat 
for p. (agere de pace). Negotia- 
tions for p. are on foot (de pace 
agitur). 

Plea. See Excuse. 

Pleasure. To be productive of p. 
(voluptatis efficientem esse). To 
produce or cause p. (voluptatem 
conciliare, par^re). To derive p. 
fm athg (voluptatem ex re capere, 
percipere). To be moderate in the 
pursuit of p. (voluptatis fruendss 
modum tenere). With p. (labens, 
lubenter). With great p. (luben- 
tissime). P. tickles the senses 
(voluptas sensus titillat). To give 
one's self up to p. (voluptatibus se 
dedere, or totum se tradere). To 
have a {Measurable recollection of 
athg (cs rei recordatione frui). To 
increase p. (voluptatem augSre, 
amplificare). To be soothed — cor- 
rupted (volnptate deleniri— cor- 
rumpi). Inclined to p. (ad volup- 
tatem propensus). 

Possession. To put aby in p. of an- 
other's property (immittere qm in 
cs bona ; or mittere qm in posses- 
sionem bonorum cs). To eject a 
person fm — (de possessione dimo- 
vSre et dejicere: possessione de- 
pellere, deturbare). To remain in 
p. of athg (in cs rei possessione 
manere or permanere) To make 
athg one's own by long and unin- 
terrupted p. (usucapere qd). To 
give up p. (possessione cedere, de- 
cedere). To be in p. of (esse in 
possessione cs rei.) 

Power, To have aby or athg in one's 



p. (qm or qd in potestate soft, ha- 
bere). To have p. of life and death 
(vit8B necisque potestatem habere. 
C.) Athg is in my p. (situm est 
qd in potestate met ; est qd facul- 
tatis meee). To fall into aby's p. 
(in cs potestatem cadere). To re- 
duce under one's p. (redigere in 
suam ditionem ac potestatem). To 
submit to the p. of aby (se sub cs 
potestatem subjicere). 

Promise. To make a p. (promiasom 
facere). To abide by a p. (pro- 
misso stare) : to fulfil or perform 
(promissum efficere, solvere) : to 
make good (promisso satisfacere) : 
to keep (promissum servare) : not 
to depend much or place reliance 
on p.*s (promissis non valde pen- 
dere). To claim fm aby the fulfil- 
ment of a p. (promissum a qo ezi- 
gere). 

Provisions. See Corn. 

Q. 

Question. The q. is put; is put to 
the vote; is determined (disceasio 
fit — of questions in the senate, 
when the ayes and noes arranged 
themselves on different sides), 

R. 

Reason. I can give a r. for my be- 
lief (cur credam afferre possum). 
I have good r.'s for being silent, or 
for my silence (constat nobis silen- 
tii nostri ratio). To give the r. of 
or for athg (rationem cs rei afierre, 
dicere). To explain the r. ; a plan 
(explicare, exponere rationem). 
With reason (optimo jure ; jure 
meritoque ; jure ac merito). And 
not witiiout r. (nee injuria). 

Religion (pietas erga Deum, of per' 
sonal religion; res divinsB, of re- 
ligion considered objectively). To 
apostatize from the r. of one's 
countr^p^ (sacra patria deserere). 
To embrace or bo converted to the 
Christian r. (sacra Christiana bus- 
cipere, especially of a body). 

Report. A r. reaches aby (fama ad 
qm perfertur): aby's ears (ad C8 
aures pervfinit). To spread a r. of 
athg (famam cs rei diasipare). A 
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r. begfins to be f^ispered about or 
circulated from any place (fama 
ab qo loco manat). A r. is becom- 
ing current ; there is a r. in men's 
mouth (fama surgit or nascitur). 
R. says (fama nuntiat). To hear 
atbg by common r. (communi fam& 
atque sermone audire qd de q& re). 

Reputation, See Name. 

Rest. Not to let aby r. (qm quies- 
oere or requiescere non pati). To 
r. after long labors (ex diutumo 
labore quie&Hcere). Not to have or 
take a moment's r. (nullam partem 
quietis capere). To be composing 
or preparing one's self for r. (quieti 
fie dare or trad ere). 

Reward. To give a r. to aby (prae- 
mium ci dare, tribuere). To honor 
aby with a r. ; to confer a r. on aby 
(prsBmio qm donare, decorare, afii- 
cere: preemium ci deferret). To 
be rewarded, to receive a r. (preemio 
donari). To recompense with a r. 
(remunerari qm presmio). To be 
rewarded or receive a r. for athg 
(premium or fructum cs rei capere, 
percipere, ferre) : for athg by aby 
(fructns cs rei ferre ex qo). I con- 
sider myself richly rewarded (mag- 
num rei fructum percepisse videor). 
To earn a r. (premium consequi). 

Risk. To r. athg, or expose athg to 
a r. (qd in aleam dare : ire in aleam 
cs rei). To r. one's life (commit- 
tere se'pericnlo mortis). To take 
the r. of athg on one's self (rem 
periculi sui facere). 

Rout (pellere, profligare). See Flight. 

S. 

Say. Nothing is said about aby (de 
qo silentium est). After much had 
been said on both sides (multis ver- 
bis ultro citroque habitis). To s. 
athg merely to please aby (qd auri- 
bus cs dare : cs auribus servire. C.) 
As the saying is (nt aiunt). 

School. To open a s. (ludum aperire). 
To put a boy to s. with aby (qm ci 
in disciplinam tradere) To send a 



t Premium ci deferred of a state reward- 
ing merit by a public act, by public hon- 
ors, ftc. 



boy to a public s.t (scholamm fre- 
quentis et veint publicis prsecep- 
toribus tradere). 

Sentence. See Judgment. 

Share. See Part. 

Side. To be on a person's s. (ab qo 
stare : cum qo sentire : to be of the 
same way of thinking on political 
questions). Athgt is on aby's s. 
(qd cum aliquo facit). 

Stage. To hiss off the s. (exsibilare ; 
or exsibilare et explodere). To ap- 
pear on the s. (in sceuam prodire). 

Study. To intermit one's learned 
s.'s (intermittere studia doctrinse). 
To pursue these s.'s (hsec studia 
colore). To have made the arts 
one's s. (artibus suum studium de- 
disse). To return to these s.'s (hsc 
studia repetere, renovare, recolere). 
See Letter (3). 

T. 

Time.^ Before the t. (ante tempus). 
To leave one's self no t for, &c. 
(nullum sibi spatium relinquere ad, 
&c.) To try to gain t. (spatium or 
moram iuterponere). All the t. I 
can spare fm athg (quod mihi de re 
qd. temporis datur). To have t. to 
do atbg (cs rei faciendsB tempus 
habere). Nor was there t to, &c. 
(nee fuit spatium ad, &c.) It is t. 
to, &c. (tempus est with ger. in di, 
infin. or ut). He thought there 
was no more t to lose (nihil ultra 
differendum ratus est). He says 
there is no t. to lose (differendum 
esse uegat). To find t. (tempus 
lucrari, nancisci). To spend t. 
(tempus in qd, re ponere or consu- 
mere; ad qm rem couferre). To 
watch one's t for athg (tempus ci 
rei observare). To choose my or a 
convenient t. (tempus cs rei scite 
et commode capere). To get a 
convenient or proper t. (tempus 
idoneum nancisci). To let the t 
for action slip (tempus rei gerendsB 



t To send a l)oy to a school, opp. to 
keeping him at home, itudia extra Unun 
proftrre. Plin. 

t Truthy Veritas. 

(f Immediately or some time i^i wards, 
eimfeitim out ex intervoUo. 
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dimittera). To sleep the t away 
(tempori indonniie, PhiL 3, 14). 
To happen at a most inconToniexit 
t (in aiieniMUnnm tempua cadere). 
To be over in a moment of t (fieri 
ad panctum temporia, C. Tute, 1, 
34, 82). 

U. 

Under. To be u. aby's command 
(ease sub cb imperio). To reduce 
u. aby's power (sub cs potestatem 
redigrere). 

Understanding. Our n. comprehends 
(intelligentia nostra capit qd). A 
man of u (in qo inest qr est iutelli- 
gentia). To adapt atbg to the u. 
of ordinary men (ad popniarem in- 
tolligeutiam qd accommodare.) 

Unhealthineas. To escape from the 
bad effects of the unhealthy season 
(abesse ab injurift. temporis). 

Unpopularity. See Odium, 

V. 

Vex. To be vexed at athg (moles- 
tiam capere or trahere : molesti& 
affici ; all with ex qk re). To be 
vexed that (egre, graviter, moleste 
fero ; toith ace. atul inf.) 

Victory. To gain a v. over aby (vic- 
toriam ferre or referre ex qo : vic- 
toriam reportare ab or de qo). 

View. To dissent fm this v. (ab hac 
ratione dissentire). To do athg 
with the V. of (facere qd eo consi- 
lio, ut, &>c.) 

W. 

Way. To make w. for aby (dece- 
dere ci de vitL. dare ci viam). 
These things may be taught in two 
w.'s: or there are two w.'s of 
teaching these things (base dupK- 
cem habent docenm viam). To 
search out for new w.'i? (inusitatas 
vias indagare). To desert old ways 
(vias tritas relinquere). 

Word. Not to get a w. fm aby (ver- 
bum ex qo nullum elicere). Not to 
be able to utter a w. (verbum om- 
nine nullum facere posse). To 
define one's w.'s (verba definire et 
describere). I wish to say a conple 



of w.*s to yon (tribos renbia te toIo) 
By w. of mouth (verbo, opp. scrip- 
ture). To have w.'s with aby (id- 
tercari cum qo). To have never 
had any w.'s with aby (nullo veifao 
ooncertassQ cum qo). To waste 
w.'s (verba fmstra consomere). To 
listen to aby's w.'s (loquenti aiires 
pnsbere). The w. plough (verfoom 
aratri : fwt verbum aratmmt). Nor 
has this w. any other meaning (ne-> 
que ulla alia huic verbo sobjecta 
notio est, nisi). To nse a w. (ver- 
bo uti : but verbum ponere in qo (/* 
to U9e against a person). To 
weigh the force of w.'s (dihgenter 
examinare verborum pondera). The 
most appropriate w.'s (verba maxi- 
me cujusque rei propria). To give 
up an opinion for a w. (verbo de 
sententi& desistere. C.) This word 
is usually applied to athg (hoc no- 
men de qft. re poni soiet). To in- 
clude two notions in this w. : <Nr to 
include two things in the notion of 
this w. (huic verbo duas res subji- 
cere. Fin. 2, 4, 3)» To attach a 
meaning to a w. (vocabulo, verbo, 
6lc., notionem or sententiam subji- 
cere). To which the w. yirtoe is 
usually applied (in quo nomen poni 
solet virtutis). 

Y. 

Yoke. To place a y. on aby (jugum 
ci imponere, prop, and fig.) To 
unyoke ^ugum ci solvere or de- 
mere). To deliver aby fm a y. 
(jugum a cervicibus cs depellere). 
To free one's self fm, or shake off, 
a y. (jugum excutere. jugo se ex- 
uere. jugum exuere, propr. and 
fig.: exuere, to do it gvaduaUy; 
to slip it off). To bring aby under 
the y. of slavery (ci jugum servi- 
tutis injungere). To submit to the 
y. (jugum accipere). 



t If the word in apposition is an adj^ 
the followingpassage of Cicero is a good 
example: " To the word happfy" i^-" 
huic verbo. mum beatum diGiMuu, 4^. TWfe 
5,39. 
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Atxuracy^ diligentia, cura. [accuratio 
onct Cic. Brut. 67, 238.] 

Act a play, docere fabulam (of those 
who get it up, (^c, and of the author) : 
agere {of the player acting hia 
part.) 

Again and again, etiam atque etiam 
{•^very earnestly with verbs 
of eTiiretUing). ^^several times, 
often: iterum et or ac tertio : ite- 
rum et seepius ;t iterum ac tertium. 
C. 

Against the stream, amne or flumine 
adverso [not fluvio adv.]. 

Agree. (1) /= make an agreeTMnt; 
agreement vnth any body, mihi cum 
quo conv6nit. We agreed, inter nos 
con vSnit. Even the consuls were not 
thoroughly agreed, ne inter consules 
quidem ipsos satis conveniebat. Jb, 
[not convenio cum quo.] (2) = cor- 
respond with, answer to, consentire 
cum qui re. (3) Of a thing U is 
used personally: pax convenerat: 
quee convenerant : si posset inter eos 
quid con venire. C. 

Almighty, summus, mazimus [not om- 
nipotens, except as a theologictU term'] 
or by Deus only for ' the Ahnighty.* 
The Romans usal Optimus Maxi- 
mus with the name of Jupiter. — 
Jupiter O. M. 

Appear = ' make his appearance 
amongst us * {of one who is aead, <^.): 
exsistere. 

== * seem,* videri (not apparSre). 

= * to be manifest f apparere 

UM v\deri). 

A^ipw- {in a dream), ostendere se cui 



in samnio ; videri cui in somnis ; per 
somnum, quiete, per quietem ; which 
likeness appears in their bodies, ques 
similitudo in corporibus apparet. C. 

Appear m any bod^s eyes, judicio cujus 
esse ; ab quo existimari ; videri cui ; 
esse apud quern. 

. Day appears, dies venit 

{comes) : illucescit {begins to shine). 

Assert, dicere, atiirmare inot asserere]. 

Author, scriptor. 

Authority, An authority {used of a 
person), auctor. A weighty authority ^ 
locuples auctor. 

Bodily {pleasures), corporis (volup- 
tates). Corporeus is * consisting qfa 
body,* 

Break, To break down a bridge, pott- 
tem rescindere, diasolvere, interrum- 
pere [not pontem rumpere or frangere]. 

Classical atUhor, scriptor optimus, 
prsBstantissimus ; or scriptor primse 
dassis. Cic, [Gellius introduced 
scriptor classicus, as opposed to 
scriptor proletarius.] 
Command {an army), prseesse. * 
Compassion, From companion, mise- 
ricordi& captus, ductus, or permotus. 

Demagogues, concionatores : popu- 
lares, or populares homines. [If 
demagSgi oe used auos GrsBci diciint, 
or ut Grseco verbo utar should be 
added.] 

Each other, inter se ; of what is done 
m,utually or reciprocally: 
n4tt invicem. 



^ i uJijO Extracts are taken from a larger work of Mr. Arnold's, principally 
on the Latin Particles, which is in course of preparation for the American 
public. 

t To ask again arui again, etiam atque etiam ; or iterum et siepius rogare. 
But etiam atque etiam is ruver really numericaL 
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ExABPEBATB : ezacuero (Nep.) ; in- 
fensum reddere : iram cujus incen- 
dere. [Exasperare, ezacerbare. Liv.] 

Experience^ usus rerum, usua [not ex- 
perientiaj. F^am experience^ re, usu, 
exitu doctus, expertus '.from my own 

. experience^ expertus in me, expertus. 

^Fiah out athgfrem aby, ab qo qd expis- 

cari, C 
Flesh : in ' to loaejksh,* * gainjiesh,* 4re, 

corpus amittere [not camem]. 
Heehly iqf pteaaures^ 4rc.)f by gen,, 

corporis. 

Greek, To speak Greek or good Greekt 

Greece loqui. 
Orou) ian old man, 4-c. ==' become*), fieri. 

HeoKA, valetudc— Good health, sanitas: 
bona or prospera valetudo (not valo- 
tiMio on/y).— saluB (the continued state 
or preservation qfgood health.) 

Imagine (I) s to form a representation 
in the mind, animo cogitare, conci- 
pere, complecti : — animo fingere, ef- 
nngere; cogitatione fingere or depin- 
gere : — ^proponere sibi ante oculos 
animumque : (2) := oor^ecture, con- 
jecturam capere, &cere: conjicere 
[f^imaginui belongs to the silver 
agey (3) = to entertain an unfounded 
notum, opinari, in opinione esse : in- 
duisse sibi faisam cuius rei per- 
fiuasionem. Q. quid somniare 
( = dream it) . (4) /imagine (insert- 
ed in a sentence), opinor : ut opinor. 

Impure. An impure style, inquinatus 
sermo, inquinata oratio. 

Impute a thing to anybody, tribuere, 
attribuere, adscribere, adsignare, 
acceptum referre (quid cui). [Im- 
putare, Quint. Plvn.iun.]. 

Inspire anybody wiUi nope, fear, <f*e., 
spem, admirationem, fofmidinem, 
cui injicere. 

anybody tpUh a desire, quern 

cupiditate cujus rei faciendas inci- 
tare, or incitare ad aliquid faciendum. 

Inspired, afflatus numine divino; in- 
stinctu divino perculsus ; instinctus. 
divino spiritu. 

Invite (to supper, <frc.), invitare {by 
word of mouth) : vocare {by a slave). 

Key of a country, janua. H quum earn 
urbem sibi Mithridates Asiae jantuim 
fore putasset, gud effractd et revulsd 
tota pateret provincia.' C] 

LaHn. TV speak Latin or good Latin, 
Latine dicere, loqui. 



Mercifully [not misericorditer, bttf] cum 
misericordisl or miseratione, miseri- 
cordia captus, &c. TV> deal merd- 
ftUly with anybody, misericordem 
esse in aliquem ; misericordia uti in 
aliquem; misericordem se praebere 
in aliquem. 

Offer violence, vim afierre alicui. 

(Me or tiDO, unus et alter, unus itemque 
alter. Unus alterve {^izone or at 
most tiDo). 

Open a way or road {e. g. byffu sword), 
yiam aperire, patefacere. L. 

Opportunity, occasio, locus or Deicultas ; 
tempus (alicujus rei fiiciendsB). An 
opportunity x^ doing any thing ^ of- 
fered, locus fiiciendsB alicujus rei 
datur. 

fPalm: to bear the palm, palmam 
ferre. 

Pay honours to anybody, cui honores 
habere, tribuere: honors aliquem 
afficere {pat honorem cui exhiMre). 

Prayers. Tb (^er prayers, precation- 
em or preces Jacere, preces Deo adhi- 
bere (C.)« preces mittere {Liv.), 
Obs. preces tundere is poet. 

Preserve {states, 4^.), conservare. 

Probable, yerisimilis [not probabilis, 
tphidi means, ^reapectable,* * tolerably 
good *]. It seems probable that Milo 
kiUed CUxUus, Milo Clodium inter- 
fecisse v i d e t u r {but yerisimilis is 
quite correct). 

Produce a passage, to^ locum (yersum, 
Ac.) afferre. 

witnesses, producere or pro- 
ferre testes : to produce evidence, tes- 
timonium proferre. 

a reason, to, causas afferre. 



IhLre {of style), purus et emendatus. 
Purity of style, integritas, castitas or 
sinceritas orationis. 

Quote an author, to, producere, proferre 
scriptorem (producere. proferre tes- 
tes being used, but not locum). 

a passage, locum afferre, proferre 

[not producere]. 

Reason, causa, when == Aground,* * mo- 
tive.^ jH? bring another reason, al- 
teram a^erre rationem or causam. 

Severe {of a disease), gravis. 

Shed tears, lachrymas effundere oir 

profundere. 
Shed blood ss kill, occidere. 
Slay oneself {lay violent hands on one 
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»df^ die by one^e ovm handSf commit 
tmcide)f se interimere, mortem sibi 
consciscere ; mortem or vim sibi in- 
ferre; se multare morte.* 

Speak. The thing speaks for itself ^ si 
res verba desideraret, ac non pro s e 
ipso loqueretur. C, 

StyUf oratio,^ dictio, genus sciibendi or 
dicendi. 

. To express onesdfin, or to pos- 
sess a good style {of a Latin aumor) 



iSf oratione emendate et Latinft uti ; 
emendate et Latine dicere. 
Suicide {to commii)^ mortem sibi con- 
sciscere ; mortem or vim sibi inferre ; 
se interimere, &c. ; mortem ultro 
oppetere {when the death is not com- 
mitted by one? 8 own hands ; i. e. if 
virtnalfnot actual^ suicide). 

Think highly of <^c., de aliquo magni* 
fice sentire. 



* A\Mi manuB sibi afTerre : manu sibi vitaiti exhaurire. (C.) 



INDEX I. 



ENGLISH. 



[0, stands for QiuaiUnu, — The niimerala refer to the First Part of 

Latin Prose Composition.] 



A. 



A, sometimes translated \jj oliTtiit, 

fUMpiom, or quidamf 39d. 
abandoned, ftirdUuB. 
able (to be), poMe, outre (91100)1 I2S, e. 
Abdera (ot), Abdtrttes^ G. e. 
abilities, ingenium (eing.), 
abound, almndare {(AL), 
about ( « concerning), de (<M,), 
about ( « nearly), fire^ aao, ; etreifar, 

prep» 
above (such an age), 306, and Q^ 
absence (in his), abiens. 
absent (to be), a6ewe, 227. 
abstain from, temperare ab, 220. 
abundance o^ alnmdey ado, (gen,). 
acceptable. graht9f 212. 
accident (oy), ctuu, 
accompany, comitari, 
accomplish, con/lcer«, feCf feet, 
account : on — » of, ergo ( geh.) : 207. 
accuse, aeeuaare ; (if not In a court of 

justice) ineu»are{gen, of charge), 
accused-person, reus. 
accustomed (to be), wUre^ aolUuM. 
acquainted, to become, noaeere, 385. 
acquit, a^MJvere, ao/v, aoltU {gien. of 

change), 
acquit ofa capital charge, eapUu dbeolr 

vere. 
adapted, aceommodatua, 212. 
addition : in — to this, hue accedU^ acet- 

debaty <Sto., 613. 
adherents (his own), aui, 
adjure, chteatari {ace,), 
admire, admirari. 
adopt a resolution, eonailmm inire or 

eapere, 
advantage, ennobumeinium. 



advantageous : to be, prodesse (clol.). 
advantageous : to be very — , magnm 

vlUitaH ene, 242 (3). 
adversity, res adverstg, 

advice, eonsiUum, 

advise, suadere (dot.) See 222; mo- 

nere (with ace. of persaa) : both 

with tUy ne, by 75. 
affidr. res, 

afraid : to be — ^ tinaref vererif S. 99, e. 
afterwards, postea: with nouns of 

tiTne : post^ used adverbially, 
after ^before a senUnce)^ postquam. See 

614. 
after, prep, post fwith ace,), 
after the oattle, (eav^estim) a praHo. 
again and a^n. ettam aJUpu etiaim. 
again from tne i>eeinning, ab integrs. 
against, adoersus ^ux.) ; in (with aoc ; 

of feelings, actions, &c., against a 

person), 
against his will, invilus {acU-)' 
against the will of Caius, Caio intito, 

364. 
age ( 8= time of life), <Bta«, atis, 
age (of that or such), id cUaiis l-iena 
age (of what 1) quid astatis ? l^^*F^ 
agitate, periurbare. 
agitated (having his mind), inccnsus 

animumt 298. 
ago, abfiine (to precede the subst. or 

numeral), 305. 
agreeable, gratus^ 212. 
agreed : it is — ^ constat (ooe. with infin,}» 
agricultural operations, res msticiB. 
all, omniSf eunctus ; ( = whole), 

sus, totus, 
all together, cuncti timverat^ 443. 
all over again, ab irUegro. 
all taken one by one, singulL 
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allowed: it is—, eofutat {ace, with 
tn/En.). 

allowed : I am — ^ licet mihi. 

allow it to happen, commiCUre rtt, 

almost, prope. paru. 

almost: I — thixik, haud.acio an, 161. 
(See note on DifT. 25.) 

alone, aohu ; or (if ont person) wnu», 

Alps, Alpes, G. turn. 

already, jam. 

also, sometimes translated by the pro- 
noun idem, 387. 

altar, ara, 

although, 461, and Q,. on f 66. 

although indeed, qtuimquain {indie.). 

always, after tupcrUU. by qinsque. S«e 



a man ( = any : indef.), quia. 

amanuensis, a manu eennia. 

among, inter. 

amongst (a people), apttd with ace. 

amuse, delectare. 

and, p. 18, d ; ' to me and you,' in Lat. 

* to me with you,' p. 78. 
and that too, not — , nee is, 386. 
anger, ira. 
angry : to be — , irasei {dat.): auccenaire 

{dot.) 222. 
animal, animxdj alia. 
another, alter, era, Ac. G. alteriua : an- 
swering to ^iiia one thing,* alitbd, 

38. 
another man's, alienua. 
answer, reapand^re {dot.). 
antiquity, antiquitaa. 
any * (after expera), omnia. 
any. See 389. 
any where (s any whither), tuqttam, 

402. 
any man may, euhiavia eat. (See 

389-92.) 
appeal to, appeUare {aee.\ 
appear, (a seem), viaeri i^oiaua). 
appear (show myself), apparere. 
apply vigorously to, incuTnbere in (with 

ace^ ; euJbu, cubit. 
approved (valour, <frc.,) apectatua. 
arms, to take, arma capere. 
army, exercUua, ila. 
arrived at : men have -^, ventum eat, 

296. 
arrow, aagitta. 
as, after torn, ialia, tantua, tot, is, mtam, 

auanhia, qtuUia^ mtot, respectively. 
as, alter idem, qui, is (or ac, atque). 
as fjBir as I know, qiu)d aciam, 5o. 
OS la^ as I can, quoa dejua facere poa- 

aum, 612. 



as fieu' as possible, > quoad ejua fieri 
as &r as can be done, ) poteat, 512. 
as it were, quaai, 
as soon as, aimul ac; ut primum ; quum 

primum; ubi; ut, 512; 514. 
as many as 200, ad ducentoa. 
as not to, after ' audi ' or ' so ' in a nega* 

tive sentence, quvn (85) : if ' auch * 

or * «o ' were in a positive sentence, 

ut would be used b> 66. 
ashamed : am — o^ pudet, 207. 
ask, rogare. 
ask pardon for a fault, deUcH veniam 

petere. 
assault (a town), oppugnare. 
assault : to accuse of an — , reumfaeere 

de vi. 
assist, auxUiari, adjUvare, opitulari; 

aublevare, auccurrere, auhvenire, 

(See p. 81, k.) 
at anybody's feet. See 76, 1. 
at once, — and ; idem — idem, 396. 
at, of place near which a battle is 

fought, &c., apud (or ad), 457. 
at two miles' distance, a mutSma paa- 

auum duobuaj 348. 
at two miles off, a milWnia paaauvm 

duobua. 
Athens, Athenee. 
Athenian, Athenienaia. 
attached to, amana; dUigena (with 

gen.), 183. 
attack, aagredi, greaaua; adoriri. ortua 

{ace.). , 
attend to, attendere, 229. 
averse to, alienua, 212. 
avoid, vitare. 
authority, auetoritaa, 
aware, to be, irUeOxgere. 



B. 



Baggage, impedJimtnta, pi. (properly 

h^drancea). 
banish, pellere ex cvoiiate ^pepu2, jni2t). 
banished from, extorria {am.), 27o. 
banquet, convimum. 
barbarian, barbarua. 
base, turpia. 
battle, bdhmi. 

battle of CannsB, pugna Cannenaia. 
be it far from us. See note t, p. 40. 
bear, ferre {tul, lai, 33). 
beasts, feroB. 

beaten (to be), vapulare (a&). 
become, fieri, factua aum. 
become acquainted with, noaeere, 386. 



* The pronouns and adverbs for *amjf* may be exhibited In a oonYenieBt and 
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beoomln^ (to be) tUe9n (aeo,), 

be&l, aecuUre (oat,). 

before, adv. arUea. 

before, prep, ante (aee.). 

before (standing before a Mntenoe), 

antequanit 493, Ac. 
before one's eyes, ob oeulo», 
behold, adspicere, to, «pex, tptd, 
beg, petere, petiv^ V^^ ^• 
be^in, axpiaee {began, before pais, infl 

cctjitue est). 
beginning, intttum. 
believe, crederef {daiJ\ credid, credit. , 
believe, I can scarcely — , vix crediUU- 

rtm, 428, and note. 
believed, I am, mihi credUur, 286. 
belongs. See 191. 
benefit, beneficium. 
benefit, y. bentfaeere {dot.). 
bereave, orbare (cM.). 
beseech, obeecrare. 

bespatter, iodapenrere{aUqwdiUieui, 
besprinkle,^ tpertJl^S. ^^ 
best, opHmue, 

betrayer, proditor, 
better, melior. 

better: it is — (« mare aatitfaetoryf 
prtferabU), eaUuM eat, 116. Ex. 34, 



better: it wonld have been — ,9aiiu»m 

viiliu»fuU,426{5). 
between, inter. 

beware of^ cavertf cav. cautf 233. 
bird, avie : (great bint) ales. Vobierie 

=s any winged creatnre. 
black, niger, 
blame, eulvare. 
bleed afresn (of a wound), rerrudeseere, 

crudu. 
blessing: a — on your Taloiir! maeU 

virtute eeto! 280, a. 
blind. oBcue, 
blood, eanguie, Iftis, m. (when ehed, 

cnur). 
Mot out, delire, ddeo, delei. 
boast, gloriari, {abl.) also ck, tn, 273. 
boast, to make me same, idem ^ioriort. 
body, coTp-ue, oris. 
border on, adkieire, 229. 
bom, nahie : oom to, naius ad. 
bom, to be. naed {natue). 
both — and: et — et. 
bounds. See Exceed. 
boy, puer, G. pueri. 
branch-of-leaming, doctrma. 
breach of duty: it is a — , contra qfi- 

cium eat. 
breadth, a finger's. See Depart. 
break one's word, > fdem faXUres 
break a promise, > ftf"^ 
bribery, awbXtua, ita. 



concise form, as in the following table ; 





Ezclu^on 
of att.* 


Inclusion of 
oil alike. 


Inclusion of eomt. 


' 


Less em- 
phatical after 
n,9ie,num,&c. 




Pbonouks. 


quisquam 
iillus 


quivis 
quilibet 


aUquis 
quispiam 


quis 


any (body) 


AOVSRBS. 

(a) Place. 

(6) Tvme. 

• 


usquam) 

M«0 


quovis(to) 

ubivls \ / -V 
ubiUbet J W 


aliquo (to) 

alicubi J ... 
uspiam \ ^ ' 


quo (to) 


anyplace 

or 
anywhere. 


unquam 




aliquando 


quando 


anytime 

or 

eoer. 





* iijr All are generally excluded when *any* follows negaHoea; or *%aUhmdy* 
^aeareely* *ihan:^ and In questions that expect the answer <no,' ('nefroe^,' 
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kfldge, pant. rUU^ m. 

bring an action or charge against, reum 

Jacere ; feCy fact : (witn gen. or cte,) 

187. 
burden, onuSf onerU. 
burnt: to be — , deflagrart. 
burst out afresh, fecrudeacere^ crudu. 
business, negoHwn, 
but if, «tn; sin autemy 451. 
but if not, ain m£nii«, 451. 
but a little more, and he would have 

perished, minimum abfuUiymptrB.) 

quinperiretf 91. 
but, after universal negatives, (= who 

- not), qidn, [or, qui — noTii] 44. 
but, after universal negatives (scZ' 

cept), niHf or prep, praster, 
but, after cannot. See Cannot, 
butcher, trucidare. 
buy, emerCi «m, empt. 
by letter, perliteras. 
by = near, prope. 



C. 



Caesar, Cc&aar^ aria* 

call, vocarCf appeUarty nominarej dicere^ 
See 51. 

call = summon, vocare, 

call upon^ convenircy ven, vent (ooc). 

call to mind, reminiaci. 

camp, caatrcty pi. 

campaign, end o£ 308. 

can, poaaey quire (queo), 125, e. 

Cannae, of Cannenaiay adj. 

cannot: 1 cannot but — , facere nan 
pomum (piiny Ac. 

cannot : it cannot be but that,./Eeri non 
potest gum. 

capable of containing, capax {gen.). 

capital, eap<tty itis. 

care a straw for, Jlocci facere. 

care that for, kujus facere. 

caie^cura. 

care : for any thing I care, 470. 

careless of, negUgens (gen.). 

carry, portare. 

Cartnage, Carthag-Oy inis, 

cast fonh, projicerejec,ject, 

cause to be done, faciendum ewrarty 
351, 356. 

oease, desinere desi. desit: ceaaedy be- 
fore inf. pass, desitus.eat, 

cease speakins taeerey 299. 

censure, reprmensioy orua. 

chameleon, chanueleon. 

chance, casu^y ^. 

character, maris pL G. um. 

charge (fiUsely,) inaimulare {gen. of 
marge). 



charge : bringy or pilfer a — , =to 

make him an, accused person, reum 

facere de — , 187. 
charge ( = enjoin), mandare {dot.). 
chargeable (with a fault), q^nw, 212. 
chaste, castas. 
children, liberiy pi. 
cheese, easeus. 

choose (= elect), digercy leg, led. 
christian, diristianus. 
circumstance. A circumstance which 

{referring to a preceding sentence), 

qiUB res. 36, 37 (&). 
citizen, civis. 
city, urbsy urbis. 
civil-gown, toga. 
claim, postvlare, 
clear ( = excuse^, purgare. 
clothe oneself vnauere, 283. 
coast, orcLy 40. ' 

co\6.y frig-vSy Oris. 
come, venircy ven, vent. 
come to the assistance o^ alicui auX' 

illio venircy 242. 
come to a determination, consiUvm 

inire. 
command, imperare {dot.). 
command an army, prceease {dot.). 
commission, mandare (dot.). 
commit many sins, multa peccare. 
common, communis. 
common : of a — kind, vulgaris. 
compassion, misericoraia. 
compel, ct^ere. aiegy coact. 
completed : I nave — the work, opua 

absoltUum habeoy 364. 
concerns (it^, intere!sty 207. 
condemn, oamTiare, condemnare : to 

deathy capitis. 
condemn a man to pay his vow, voti 

damnare. 
conduct, honorable, fumestas. 
confer (benefits) on, conferre (benefieia) 

in ; ace ; fuc, lot. 
confer an obligation on, graOam ivxre 

ab aliquo (Cic.) apudaUquem {Ldv.) 

339. 
congratulate, congratuiariy 492. 
connection with, conjunctio. See 157. 
conquer, vincercy vtc, vict. 
consequence : it is of — y interest.^ 
consequence : it is of no — , nihil in* 

teresty or referty 207. 
consider = thinK, eristimarey arbitrary 
consider = attend to, attenderey 229. 
considerable qudntity, aliavMntum, 
considerably, aUquaiUOf 406. 
constancy, coTistaniia, 
constantly, perpetuo. 
constellation, astrum; aid^^iUf erig, 
consul, consuly vUa, 
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eonaiilt, eenmiUre, mthif autt., aee. 
ooDSult, for, > coDiulere 

ooofuJt a man's interests, > alicui, 233. 
contemporary, MtaiU. 
contented, eanUntus {abl.), 
contention, conUnHo. 
continue, p^rgertjperrex, perreet. 
contract to build, condueere/deiendtan ; 

duXf dud. 
eontrary to each other, tiit«r m am> 

Irarti, «, a. 
conTenient, eommodut, 
conTersant, to be, carters (ooe.). 
converse, I091M, IooUum. 
corrupt, oorrumtMre, rvp, rypi. 
cost, «tore, eonatare, 26d. abl. : (dot. of 

person), 
count, nunurare. 
country, ptdriag as opposed to town, 

country, in the, ruri, 

country, into tlie, rtu. 

country, from the, rure. 

courage, virttu^ uUt, 

covLng&ovLtiyfforHUr, 

courtesy, humanita»» 

cross over, iroMpeere or lrq/teer«^ Jee, 

jeet, (aee.). 
crown, corona, 
cruelly, entddUer. 
cruelty, entddUaa. 
cry out, damart. 
oultivate, oofere, eo^ eiitt: if it be a 

atudy, e. £. eloquence— ^hoi^e 

{did% 
cure, vMiUTi {datX 
custom, con$udua^ ima. 
cut off, inierdudcrt, dtu, 233. 



D. 

Dattf, fuolttlie, Indies or in diu Hngu- 

las. (See 69, t). 
danger, periadum. 
dare, audirei aunu nan, 
day, by, interdiu, 3U. 
deai^ sunfus. 
dearer, jduria, O. 266. 
death, mora. 

death, to (after condemn)^ eapiHa, 
debt, €ea alienumf 273. 
debt, heavy, magntmi tea oKentan, 
deceive, decipere, to, eep^ cept, 
decree, decemercy crev^ crd, 
deem, putare. 

defend what is actually attacked, da- 
fendere (Jendf fenay, — what may 

DO attacked, tueri, 
P«gree. to what a— I quo^ (with gen,) 



deliberation (after opua eat^ eanauUa 

271. 
delight, ddedart. 
delightful, jucundua, 
delightful to the seoseof sight, amanua, 
demand, poatulare ; poacere, popaac ; to 

demand importuneUely, ejfflagitarc. 

(See 257). 
deny, ntgart, 
depart a finger's breadth, iranmvaraum 

digUum, diaeedere. 
depoBofon, nsM, rdaua or nixua : (m with 

abl.). 
deprive o^ apoUare, orbare ; (abl.). 
desert, deaerercj aeru, aert. 
deserve, mereri (merit) ; well qf^ bene de. 
deserving oi^ dignua (abl.). 
deserving to be, Ac, dignua eaae gutf 

with aubj. 
design, conaUium. 
desire, vdle ; cuiMre, cupw.cupU z — ex- 

preaa a wish, offtare (See 420, z). 
desirous, cumdua (gen.), 
despair oC, ataperara. 
destroy utterly, ddere^ delev, deUt. 
destroy ( « bum)^ eoncr}gmara, 141, c. 
destroy : go about to destroy, perdUvm 

tr«.al2,*a. 
deter, dderrere. [See FSvn."] 
determine, conatitiiere. 
detrimental, to be, detrimento eaae, 242. 
devote oneself to. ineumbere in, with 

ace. (cubu, cuoit). 
devote oneself to, atudire (dai.). 
die, mori, tor, mortutta; moriem or an- 

premum diem obire, 249. 
difficult, diJieUia. 
difficulty : there is — in doing, dc. = it 

is done. d^Scile, 
difficulty : ne has ~ in doing, Ac. = he 

does it, difficile. 
difference, diatanHa. 
difference, it makes a very great, per- 

muUum inlereat, 122. 
difference, what is there ? quidvntereat? 
difference, there is no, ) fdkU interest, 
difference, it makes no, ) or refert, 207. 
diligence, dUigantia. 
dinner, coma, 

direct = instruct, proBcipere, eep, cept. 
discharge, J^mgi, functua, (ck.) per- 



fungi, 
cipl 



discipline, diaciplina, 

discontented, am^with, poenxtd mt, 

207. 
discourse, aermo, onia. 
discover, invenire, repirere. See 177, a 
disease, morbua. 
disgracefiil, turpia, 
disgusted: am — atUBdet (per£ par 

Ueaum eai) me, 207. 
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dfshonorably, turpiUr. 
displease, cmipZicsre, (^dtUm), 
dissatisfied: am — with, pcenitet me, 

.207. 
distance : to be at a distance of^ <fcc. 

abesaCj diatarey 319. 
distance : at two miles' distance, 348. 
distant : to be — from, abeaae ; dUtare 

(a), 319. 
ditch, /o9«a. 

divestj txture^ exuy extU, 233. 
do nothing but — , nihil aliud quam 

(faciunt omitted), 420. 
do well, ^{Bdare faeere. 
dog, canta. 
doubt : dubUare, 
doubt: I don't at all — ^ nuUua dubUo 

iquin). See note 492. 
doubt : there is no — ^ rum est dubium 

{quin)f 89. 
dream, aomniare, 
dream, s. aomnium. 
draw, ( = call) away, avocart, 
draw up an army, aciem inatruere; 

atrux^ atnict. 
draw up an army in three lines, triplv- 

ctftn aciam vnatfu&re, 
dress, veatitua. 
drink, hibert^ M&, hUnt, 
drink, s. potua, 4», > 177 
drinking, oo/io, y^"" 
drive, petUrt^ peptUy puis : — drive 

away, abigere, tg^ act, 
dutiful affection, fH«Ki«. 
duty, qfficium. 



E. 



Each (of two), uterqxu^ utraque, virumr 

quty G. vJtrvuaque, 
each one, urmaquiaqut, 
each other (after ' to love,' <frc.), inier 

«e, 470. 
each of them, singly, ainpUi^ pi, 
eagerly desirous, atudAoaua^ {gen,); 

aviduay (gen.). 
easy, facUia. Easily, faeile. 
eat. edere {idy la) ; vead (See 273). 
eclipse, defeetio. 
eclipsed, to be, deficere^fec^fect, 
efface, deiUrty deUVy delk, 
either — or : out — avJt ; vd — vd ; avoe 

— aivtf 456. 
elect, digere^ leg^ led. 
election, comiHay n. pi. 
eloquence, doquentia, facundia {natu^ 

ral eloquence), 
emulate, eernvJariy 229. 
encamp, eonaldtfrty aed, seat, 

15 



encounter death, mortem oppdere. 
encounter a danger, perinuum cbire, 
end o^ txtrtmtiay agreeing with iti 

subst., 179. 
endued with, prcBdibia {abl), 
endure, auatinirey Hnuy tent. 
enemy (private), inimicita, 
enemy (public), hoatia. 
engage = fight with, cori/K^ere, JHx, 

jUct. 
engage — undertake, redpere, cep^ eept, 
engaged in : to be — y operam dare, 

337: (in a battUy affair, Ac.) inr 

tereaacy 224. 
eiijoyi fruiy (abl.). 
enough, aaOay qfotim, (See 512.) 
enquire of^ qtuerere ex ; guceaivy queaaU, 
enter into partnership, coire aocietatem, 
entrust, credere, credidy credit {dot. of 

person^, 
envy, inmairey vidy via {dot.). 
Ephesian, Evheaiua. 
equal, par, oat. Equal to (in magni" 

tuaey real or figurative), inatar 

{gen.)y 207. 
error, error, 

escape from, a.fugay 157. 
escape : it escapes me, me fugUyfaUU^ 

prcderity 259. 
eternal, eetemua (= everlasting) ; Mm- 

pUemuay 123, c. 
even, eliam. 

even mind, cequiia animua, 
even — not, ne — quidem, 
evening, in the, veaperi. 
every, omnia. 
every body, quiaqiUy 396. 
every tenth man, decimua quiaqtie, 
every body who or that, guiaquia, qui" 

cun^Cy 396. 
every thmg, omnioy pi. 
ever, vnquamy aUquandOy quandOy 402. 
evil, malum, neut. adj. 
exactly, with a numeral ; ipaey in agree* 

ment, 308. 
exceed the bounds of moderation, nuh 

dum exeederey ceaa. 
exceedingly, vehementer. 
excel, arUecellerey prceatarey 229. 
exhort, fiortariy adhortari, 
expedient, utUia{da!t.), 
expedient : it is — , expedit. 
expediency, tUilitaa, 
experience (familiarity with a thlng)^ 

uauay 6«. 
exposed to, obnoxiua^ 212. 
extortion, pecwwB repetunda ; or only 

repetundea. 
extremely flouiishin^^ longe opiilm^ 

aimua. 
eye, oetc/ii*, . 
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¥•06, to know a man by, defaeu noue, 
fril (a MeDdYidume (cfaf.)t ^aU (one), 

&ith,Jlc2tf , 6. 

Mth&lJUUlU, 

fall on (s seize on), ineeawre, 229. 

'ilsehooda, utter many, muUa nunUrit 

38. 
&mUy,/amtKa. 
ftr from (thinking) this, tantum abtat 

ut — (u/J. 
ftr : not to be — from, haud muUwn 

or procul abtste {quin), 91. 
far be it from me not, 83. See note t, 

p. 40. 
fkr, multo (with eompar. and «uMr2.), 

410. 
fiuewell, ove, mIm, vo^ 281. 
fote,/ah<m. 
foult,at/pa. 
fiiTOur, a, fretw/letum. 
UYOXUtfavtre {dtUXfaVyfauL 
fawn^upon, adulan (cUU. or aee.). 
fear, of body, ftmor ; of mtnd^ nutuA ii«. 
fear. Hmere^ mefiMre, oerari. See 99. 
fiseble, imbeeiUv9. 
fised on, vMci. See 273. 
feel thankful, gratiam habere. 
teiyeTyfebrisj abl. i. 
few, paueif ca, a. 

few : a few days ago, pauda fUs diebua. 
few: a few aaya before, paueU UHb 

didnu. 
fidelity,/(^. 
field, in the, mUituB. 
fight, pugnarts fight on horseback, er 

ejuo. 
find, mvenirey reptrvre. 177. 
find: hard to find, diffleUit wDtntUy 

364. 
finger's breadth. Soe Depart 
finish^ oonfieere, 
fire, tfnit, ( = conflagration) incen- 

dium. 
first, primum : at first, primo. See 63. 
fit, aptuM, 212. 
fitted, aeeommodattta. 219. 
fix by edict, edidre (ut), 
fiank, on the, a 2a<er0. 
fiatter, odiilari (dcU. or aee.), 
fiaw, vttium. 



fllght,/t 
noffeed. 



flogged, to be, wrgiaeadii cteaue. 
fi>Uy, wiuUUia, 
fond, eupfdua (gen.). 
foodjcifiw, i. 

foot, pM, poiM. 

for, when untranslated, 266. 



for how much 7 guanti? 

for as much-— as, tarUir—gucuUi, 266. 

for less, minorist 266. 

for just as much — ^aa, } tarUidem — 

for no more, than > quanH, 226. 

for ( = in behalf qf)^ pro. 

for ^ ss owing £a, of obstacles), preB,{abL) 

for instance, verbi eaued. 

for some time, dvdum^ jamdudtan, 420. 

for (after to/ear), sign of dot. 

for any thing I care, per me Ucei. 

for us (after make)^ a nobis, 

foreign to, oHerms, 212. 

foretell, prcedicere, 

forget, obliviaci, oblihia, 199. 

former, the, tile, 378. 

forsooth : aslf — , quaai vero, 494. 

fortune. See Good. 

fortune: let— see to it, W F'orttma 
vidirit. 

found, candere, condid, eondU, 

founder (of a family), prineepeftanUiaB. 

free from, Uberare (abL). 

freedman, libertintu : (but with refer- 
ence to his maateTf UbertuB,) 

friendly, amieua, 

friends, his own, tuL 

from a boy, puero. 

from the heart, ex ammo. 

from a wall, ex muro. 

from your neighbourhood, ietine. 

from a different direction, aliunde^ 

from, after conceaii omitted, 251. 

from, after orevente, deters, Ac, qtund' 
nus, 94. 

from, after reamer, ex. 

front, in, afronte. 

frugality, frugalitas. 

fruits (or the earthy fntges; {pi a tree), 
fructus. 

full, pUnus, 182. 

fury,/ttror. 



G. 

Gain an advantage, emotumeniuni as- 

pere {cep, capt), — ex, 
gain possession of, poHri {abL gen,). 
Gaul, Gallus. 

get possession of; potiri^ potitua (cM.), 
gift, doniim, munus, trie. (See 242.) 
give information, docere, 253: give 

much information, muUa doeers 

{de), 252. 
give battle to, pradmm ernnmOUirs 

cum; miSy m*ss, 
given over, deaperahis, 
given it is, daiur, 
glad, to be, IcBtari, 621. 
glory, gloria. 
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lloriouB, gloriostu, 

go wrong, errare, 

^o away, QbirCf decedere^ cess. See 308. 

go about to destroy, perdiium ircj 

362*, o. 
go on, pergerCf perrex, perrect, 
go on in your valour ! macte virtute 

esto! 280. 
god. DevSf 56. 
gold, aurum, 
golden, auretu, 
good, bonus! ( = beneficial, expedient) 

utUis. 
good : to do — , prodtase {dot.). 
good fortune : it was my — {contigU 

mihi, — lUf 374). 

govern, imperarct dat» j ( = regulate, 
' direct) moderari (ace. or dot. See 

220). . 
grateful, grattts. 
gratitude, gratia. 
greatest (when degree is meant rather 

than size), summits, 

geedy, avidus (gen,), 
reece, CrrcBcia. 
Greek, Ch-cccua. 
grief, dolor. 

grieve, do{ere, mxerere. See 521. 
ground, humus ; on the eround, humi. 
grudffe, invidere (dat.)^ vtdf vis. 
guard against, > cavere {ace. 233), cop, 
guard, be on my, $ caui. 
guidance, under your, te duces under 
the guidance of Herdonius, Her- 
donUdudu, 



H. 



Habit of silence, tacitumUaa. 

had rather, mxilUf 150 (coiyug. 142, 1). 

hail, ave, mi/ve, 281. 

hand, mMius^ {ta^ 4. f. 

^BJigingf auapendium. 

happen (of etUa^^ accidere : of fortunate 

eventayConttngere{ttg): = turn out, 

eoenire. (See 374^. 
happen : how does itnappen that , , .1 

qutfU u/, <&c. 
happy, oeatua^felix. (See 443.) 
hard: are hard to avoid, dtfflcUe vi- 

tarUur, 
hard to find, diffUnlia inoeatu (aup,), 
hardly ( s scarcely), vix, 
hardly any body, nemo fere, 
harvest, meaaiaff, 
bate, oaiaae (with tenses derived from 

peil). 



hateful, to be, odio «Me, 242. 

have, habere, 

have a thing done, fadendum curare^ 

356. , 
have an interview with, amtenire, 

{ace.). 
have, in such sentences as, *wUh 

ivhom we have to do.' (See 336.) 
head, caputs ca'oitia^ n. 
heal, mederi (aat.). 
healed, to be (of a wound), conaane§' 

cere. 
health, to be in good, valsre. 
hear, audire, 
hearing : without hearing him ( » him 

u7Diearc[)f inaudUum (occ. mase.) 
heart (as the seat of the (iffectiona)^ mni' 

mu8f 92. 
heart, cor^ cordia^ n. 
heavy, gravia. 

height : to such a — , eo, adv. {gen.), 
help (a person in perplexity), aSwenire 

{cUit.)i juvare (occ.), auxiliari 

{dat.\ auccurrere {dot. See 222, k.). 
her (occ. aing.)^ ae, if relating to nom. 

of sentence ; if not, earn. 
her, adj. auua, a, um, if relating to nom. 

of sentence ; if not, ejua, 
hesitate, dvhitare. 
hidden, occuUua, 
him, acy if relating to nom. of sentence $ 

if not, eum. 
himself, 369 ; 373, c. (Q. on f 48.) 
hinder, impedire. See Q. on S 16. 
hindrance, impedimentitm, 
his own friends, adherenta^ ^c. aui. 
hit (•= strike), ferirej^icere^ ctedere^ ce- 

cidy ecea. See 299, i. 
hold, tenere. 

hold a levy of troops, deleetum habere, 
hold one's tongue, ailere, taeere^ See 

299, g. 
hold cheap, parvi pendHre, 266. 
home, to, dimum : at, domi : from, dotno, 
honey) me/, melUa, 
honour (=the honorable), honeataat 

•{ = probity)^e«, ei. 

honorable conduct^/ume«^a«. Honor- 
able, honeatua. Honorably, hxmeate, 

hope, aperare. (See 15.) 

horseback, on. ex equo : (of more than 
one peraon) ex equia. 

house, at my. domi mea, 

how Mth a4j*)) guam. 

how aisgraceful it is, quanto opprobrit 
eat. 

how manv, guot. 

how much, quantum, 

how does it nappen? guSJUt tU, . ,f 
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how few than ase, who — Iquoitu- 
ut, g^.,? {with mtbj.) 



hanger, /ame«, w. • 

bony, to be in ^/eaimar^ 

hurt, nooere, dat ; kBdere {aee, itu.) 

hurtful, to be, noeere^ 

husband, vtr, 291. 



I. 



I for my part, equidtm. 

If— not, nw^ 461. 

If however, nn caUem^ 461. 

Ignorant, to be, ignorart {aecX 

Ignorant : not to he i^orant that, ^t^ 

nofi ignorare^ <pivn, 
ignorant : who la ignorant that, Ac. 1 

quia ignorati quin . . . ? 
Ignorant ot^ nuiu (gen,), 
immediately after the battle, confe$lim 

aprediot 348. 
immense, ingma. 
immortal. immortaU$. 
Impiety, %mpUta». 
impiety : if it may be said without — , 

aija* eat dicttt^ 364. 
impiety : it cannot be said without — ^ 

n^aa eat dictu, 364. 
importance, it is of; intareat (g'm.), 203. 
importance, it is of great, magni (or 

muUum) intaraati !a)6, a. 
important, grcarior, 
importune, JtagUare, 
impose on, vnpcfnare^ ipoau^ poait^ 233. 
impute as a mult, v%ixo or cuZjmb dare 

OT vertere^ 242. 
Ifk. the presence of the people, ajnid 

populum. 
in (an author), apud {Xanophontenif 

Ac.), 
in front, ajronie. 
In flank, a latara. 

in the rear, a targo. , 

in triumph (to lead), per triumphum. 
Inattentive to, negligena (fen.), 183. 
Increase, augire, aux. aud, {trana,) 

eraaeere^ creo (neu^.). 
incredible, ineredwUia. 
Iirsonsistent with, alienva^ 212. 
inconvenient, ineommodua, 
induce, addueere tU, Ac. 
indulge, indulgarej dvUt dtUt {dot.), 
industry, dUigentta, 
inflict punishment on, aUquem pcmd 

qfficarey 276. 
influence : to liave great — with, muJr 

tmm voilara apuatdiquam. 



inform, eertioremfaeere, 187. 

information. See Gioe. 

inhabit, inoolere. colu, cult. 

injure, vialare, ( = do harm to) hetiere 

(aee.). 
injurious, it is, nocet(dat,). 
injury, injitria. 
innocent, innoeena, 

insignificant: how — ! auam wuVua! 
insolence to such aheignt o^ eo (o^.) 

tfMo2efi<uB, 612. 
Instance for, verbicauad. 
interest ( = true interest), utUUaa, 
interest : it is the — o^ mtareai (gen.), 

203. 
interests (to consult the). See 233. 
interests (to provide for). See 233. 
interview. See Have. 
intimate : to be — wiiYk,familiarUer uli, 

abl. 
inventor, inventor, /em. inventrix. 
invest ( =s blockade), obaidere^ aed, aeaa. 
invoke, appeUare. 
iron-hearted, /erreua. 
is ( = is distant), diatat. 
island, inaula. 
it cannot be but ttiat, Jieri rum potest 

qum. 
it is not every man who can, Ac., non 

c^iuama eat, Ac. 190. 
Italy, Italia, 



J. 



Javelin, jocu/um. 

jest, iocua. 

jewel, gemma. 

join battle with, eommitiere prwUum 

(cum). 
journey, on the, inter viam. 
joyful, Uetua. 
just (equitable), aequua. 
justice, juatiiia. 



K. 



Keep, aervare, 

keep one*s word, Jldemprteatare. 

keep up a certain state, aplendida 

rerere. 
kill, tnterficere, ooddere^ necare, 308 
king, rex. rigxa, 
know, «ctre, noviaae^ calUre, 386, 



L. 



Labour^ labor. 

lame of one leg, daudiua attaro peda, 

lamp, bteema. 
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large, magrnta. 
lasting, eempUemtu. 
latter, the, hie 
laugh, ridire, rt9, rU. 
law, UXf legis. 
lay on, impontre. 

lay a person under an obligation, gror 

Ham. ab ali^uo mire. 
lay down a ,magi8tracv, magiatraium 

abdicares (or se with abl.f 308.) 
lead a life, agere mtamj egj ok, 
\e&g\xeffcBdttSf eria. 
learning, branch of, doctrina. 
lean on, rdtiy nisus, nixua (abl, 273). 
learn, discercy didic. 
learn by heart, ediscere. 
leave, relinquere, liq^ list: (by will), re- 

Hnqiure. 
leave ( = go out of), excedere {leUh abl) 

cesSf 83. 
leave nothing undone, nihil preeUrmU- 

tere quin. 
leave off, deainere, deai^ deaU. 
le^. See LaTne. 

leisure : I have — ^ vacat mihif 164. 
Lemnos, Lemnoa^ G. i. 
let me know, fac aciam (wUh iU 

omittedS. 
let out to oe built by contract, locare 

^aciendiiin. 
letter, liUr^B^ pi. : epiatola, 
levy troops, aelectum habere. 
liable to, obnoxiua, 212. 
liar, mendax (adj.). 
lie, mentiri. 
lie near, adjaterey 229. 
life, vUa ; ( = life-time) tetaa. In the 

life-time of Augustus, Auguato 

vivo, 364. 
lift up, tdUUre^ auattd^ aubkU. 
light, levia. 
light ( = kindle), aceendere : auceendare 

ropim, <&c. (See 299, h.) 
llehtmng,. /ie/men, inia. 
like, aimUia, dat.: (s= equal to in size) 

inatar^ {gen,). 
like {verb). See 491, d. 
lines : to draw up an army in three — ^ 

triplicem aeiem inatruere. 
literature, litercB. 
little, or a little ( ^few thvnga,) pattca^ 

little : but or too — , parwn. 

little, a ( = some, but not much), pau- 

lum ; paultUunif 402. 
long, diu :jrridemy jamdiu^ jampridem. 

See 420. 
long for, averej of an impatientf geaUrt 

of B, joyous longing. 



look to that yourself, idipae vidiria. 

loquacious, loqitax, 

lose, perdere, perdid, perdit : lose (pas- 
sively), amittere. (See 56.) 

lose an opportunity, occaaionem amU' 
tere. 

lose flesh, corpua amUtere. 

love, amare, diligere. (See 186, a.) 

lover of, amana, dUi^ena {gen,, 183.). 

lover, such a lover of| adeo amana or 
dUigen8{gen., 183). 

lowest, infimua, imva. 

lust, libido, inia, 

luxurious, luxurioaua. 

lyre^ to play on the. See Teadi. 



M. 



Mad, to he, f were. 

madness, amentia. 612. 

magistracy, to hold, metgiatratum ga- 

rare. 
make, facere {fee, fact ) j efficio : am 

made,^. Oba. * makea ail tidnga 

{ace.) flourish;' in Lat. 'makes 

that (ut) all thinga (nom.) should 

flourish,' 264. 
make the same promise, ie^empoUtcm, 

ptMicitua. 
make treaty, Ac, faedua icere, 299. 
make this request of you, illud te rogo 

{ut ne). 
make ( = appoint to an office), creare. 
make mention of meminiaae, recov' 

dart, 201. 

make the same boast, idem gloriari. 
make it my first object, id agere {rd). 
make for us, a nobia facere. 
make a decree in a man's favour, ae- 

eundum aliquem decemerei decreVf 

decret. 
making haste (after opua est),propa' 

rate, {abl. part 171). 
maker, efector : fern, ^ectrix. 
man, homo, vir. (See dS, y.) 
man : I am not the — to ; non ia avm^ 

qui (aubj.). 
manners ( = morals, character,) morea, 

um, pi. 
many, miUti. 
march against the enemy, obviam ire 

hoawnta. 
marry (of a female), nubere {dot. 222). 
Marseilles, MaaaUia. 
master, nutgiater, dominua, herua. (See 

loU.) 
matter, rea. 
mean, aUn velle. 
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mean tline ; in the-^, interim^ vUerea. 

(See 402.) 
means, by no, minime. 
meat, cUnu, 
medicine, medidna. 
meditate, medUari {ace.). 
meet, to go to, obviam ire {dot.). 
melt, lufutscercj lieu, 
merchant mervator. 
middle of, nudiuB (in agreement with 

its subst. 179). 
mile ( «= 1000 paces), mUU poMtuM : pi. 

JMHUa fxuntttm. 
Miletus, o^ Milenu*, 
millc. lae^ ladit. 
mind, merut nunii$s animnu. 
mindful, memor (gen.), 
miserable, miaerf ertK, Ac. 
mistaken, to be,/aai. 
mistalcen, I am, mefaUU. 
mock, iUuderc {dot, 229). 
moderate, moderari {aee. or dai. 220). 
money, ptcunia. 
month, mentitf m. 
moon, luna. 
moral, aanetuB, 
morals, tnoret, um. 
more, phu (with gtn.). For more, 

pluri», 
mortal, mortalM. 
most men, pUriquB, 
motion, morus, 4«. 
mound, agger, 
move, moveref moOt moi. More, neut, 

mooeri, 
much, mtUta, n. pi, (but if oppoted to 

many things, or followed by^en. 

mtdlum.) 
much less, nedwUf 443. 
multitude, muUihuiat ini§. 

N. 

Naked, nudut. 

name, nominare (also » to appoint). 

nature, ruUura; rerum nahira, 

near, prope (ooc.). 

near, to be very, minimum abetse (im- 

pers.) quvn^ 92. 
nearer, prapior; {adv,) propiuSf 211. 
nearer am, propiue abtum (quam)^ 319. 
nearest, proximue. 
nearly, prope^ ptene, 
need, egere^ mdigere (aJd, or gen,), 
need, have — o^ opus est 17oi e. 
need, you have no — y nihil opu$ est. 
negligent, negUgens (gen,), 183. 



neighbourhood, in your, isHc, 2 
neighbourhood, from your, isftnc. > 387« 
neighbourhood, to your, iUuc, j 

neither -nor, \'^S"-J''^^ 
' ( fiec — nee. 

neutral, medius. 

never, nunquam,, 

nevertheless, tamen. 

news of the town, res urhantB, 

next : the next thing is, sequitur ut^ 8K. 

night, by, noctu or node. 

no, nuUu* ; after ne, quis» 

no one, ntmo. 

no painter, nems pidor, 

no where, > 

no whither, (""•'^'^ 

no time, nihil temporis. 

nobody, nemOj inis.* 

none of you, nema vestrum,. 

none of those things, nihil eorum, 

nor, neqtUy nee: but after u/ or ne it 

is n«ee or neu. 
not, non. After rel., see p. 215, d. , 
not yet, rumdum. 
not one's own, aUenus. 
not even, n« — quidem. 
not only — but also, non schan— sed, 

or verum eHam,. 
not so far off, to be, propius abesse. 
not to say, ne diaxm. 
not tliat — but, non quod — sed; nan 

quo — sed; non eo oiideoquotl — 

sed, 492. 
not at all, m^. 

not as if not, rum quin, with subj. 
not to be far from, haud multum (or 

havd proeui) abesse {quin). 
nothing, nihiL 

nothing but, nUUl aliud nisi, 185. 
nourish, alersy aht, alU or aU. 
now ( = already), jam. 
number, numerare. 



O. 

Obey, pardrSf obedire {dot. See 222^ 
obiect, not to, non recusare quint 92. 
obligation, lay a man under a great, 

confer an — on, jnagnam ab aUquo 

(Ctc.), apud aUquem {U».\ gra- 

tiaminirey 339. 
obliging, commodus. 
obstruct, interdvdere, dus. 
obtain, potiri {abl. gen.). 
occasion : you have no — to hurry, 

nihU est quodfestines, 477. 



* Ntminis and nemine are not found, but nvUius, nvJlo :-^xcept now and then 
nemine with pass, participle — ^Nufo ablativum nee habet, nee liabet genitvouok 
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occasioii : have — for, opus est, 170. 

ocean, oceanus. 

occupy myself in, operam dare, 337. 

odious, to be, odio esse. 242. 

of after * strip,* Ac. (abl.) 

of, after * become,* * deserve well,* Ac. 

^am persuaded,* and when qf=i 

concerning, de. 
of, after * enquire,* ex. 
of others, alienus, a, um. ' 
of such a kind, ejusmodi. 
offend, qffetiderej'endifens (oec). 
offend against, violare, 
offence : if I may say so without — , 

pace tud dixenm. 
old, vetits, veteris (n. pi. Vetera). 
old man, senex, G. senis, G. pi. um. 
old age, senectus, atis. 
one (of two), alter, G. ius. 
one thing — another, alivd — aliud, 38. 
one ( = a certain), quidam. 
one ( = some one, no matter who), 

(uiquis. 
one's, SUMS. 
only, adj. solus, G. ius. 
only: the — one who, unus qui (with 

sufij.), 
only son, utUcus jUius. 
opinion, to be of, censure. 
opportunity, occasio. 
oppose, repugnare {dai.), ob^are (dat.). 
or, aut, vet, ve, 456 (in questions an). 
or not, necne. See 122. 
orator, orator. 

order,jubere, juss (ace. with inf.). 
ought, oportet. See 126. 
out of e, ex. 
out of doors, ybro*. 
out : to dine out, ccenare forts, 339. 
over : it is all over with, actum est de. 
over against, adversus. 
overpower (with emotion), frangere, 

freg,fract. 
overthrow, evertere, vert, vers. 
owe, debere. 
owing : it is owing to, per aluptem ata^, 

qtumdnus, Ac. 99. 
own {emphatic), ipsius or ipsorum, after 

m>eus, tuus, Ao. 



P. 



Pace, passus, its. 

pained, to be, doUre (ace. or abl, with 
de.). 

pardon, venia^ 

pardon, ignoscere, now {dai.) ; (of a su- 
perior) vsniam dmre. 

parent, parens ; genitor, fern. genUrix. 

part, pm, partis. 



partner, consors, 185. 

party, to be on our, a nobis senHre, 

past, the, pneteriia. 

peck, moaius. 

peculiar, proprius, 212. 

perceive, sentire. 

perchance (in questions), qmd in so- 

quid, •numqaid, 400. 
perform,./un^ perfvngijunctus {abl), 
perhaps, fortasse. 
permitted, it is, licet. 
permitted, I am, licet mihi. 
perpetual,' sempUemus. 
perseverance, perseverasdia. 
persist, perseoerart. 
persuade (= advise), auadere i^.) ; a 

advise effectually, persuadere, suat 

(dot.). 
persuaded, I am, persuaaum eat mild 

de, Ac, or persuasum habeo, 291. 
perverse, perversus. 
perversely, perverse. 
philosopher, phUosophus. . 
philosophy, philosophia. 
piety,pietas. 
pity (D, mtseret me, or mtsereor, gen. 

(See 201, r.) 
pity, jnisericordia. 
plainly : see — through, perspeetum 

habeo, 364. 
planet, planeta or es. 
plan, consilium. 
plant, serere, sec, sat. 
play, ludere, Ius. 
play on the lyre. See Teach. 
plead a cause, a^ere causam. 
pleasant, jucunaus. 
please, placer e {dat.). 
pleasure, volujAas. 
poet, poeta. 
point: to be on the— -of; In eo efteii^ 

479. 
poison, venenwn. 
Pompey, Pompejus. 
possession, to be in, tenire. 
possession, to gain, potior {abl or gm.), 
possible as (alter superl.\ quam, vel, 

410. 
possibly. As great as can possibly be, 

quantus maximus potest fsse, 412. 
post tiimself, considgre, sed, sees. 
poor, pauper. 
power, potentia of actual, potestas of 

legal, conceded, Ac, power, 
power : to put himself in their-—, pth 

testatem suifacere. 
power: to be in our — , in nostrd p(h 

testate esse. 
powerful, potens. 

practice (justice. Ac), eoUre, colu, aaiU 
praise, laus,lauais. 
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praise, to, laudare» 

pray (a beg earaeatly), arare. 

preaict, pradicere. 

prefer, anteponerey potu, ptMtt. 

prefer a charge, reum facvrt de, 187. 

prefer a capital charge ajrainst, rti 

eapUaUt reum facer e^ lOT. 
profer a charge of immorality against, 

de moribua reum facere, 187. 
prejudicial, to be, o6mm {dcU.). 
prepare, parare. 
present with, donare^ 207. 
present, give us a, dmo or muneri dare, 

242, (3.J 
present, to be, adene {dot.). 
preservation : tend to the — , 335, e, 
pretend, eimulare, 
pretty often, rumnunauam. 
prevent, obtiaret obttU (dai,)* 

proceed against a person, cormUere in 

iUiquem. 
produce (= fruits), fruge», pL 
productive of, efficiens (gen\ 183. 
profitable, to be, ^rodease (dot.). 
promise, po/Zicert, licUue; promiitere. 

See 17, 1. See 15. 
prompt execution (after opu» e*Oi ^^ 

turefactOi 177. 
prone, prodivia {ad,), 
property, all my. rnnvia vMa, 
property, all their, omnia stio. 
prosecute, poalulare. 201. 
protection, take unaer one's, him, 374. 
proud, superbuM, 
prove an nonour, fumori esse; (prove 

done by mm with the do/., 242.) 
prove myself mindful; preutare mt 

memorem. 
prove my gratitude, > graiiam re- 
prove myself grateful, ) ferre, 
provide for the interests o^ providere 

vidf m; proapicere, epex, aped 

(both with dot.). 
provided that, dumy modoy or dunp- 

mSdo (qfier which *not* ia ne\ 

494. 
pull down, diruere, ru^ rut. 
punishment, poena. 
purpose, for tne, cauad. 
purpose, to no, nequicguam^ fruaira. 
put ; put down, ponere^ poau, poaii. 
out onj exuere, exu^ exuJU 
put in mind or, admonere, 194. 
pyre, rogua. 



a. 

duite (to be without), plane {earere). 



Ratify a treaty, icere fatdua. 

rather, I had. mdlo. 

rational faculty, mena. 

rear, in the, a tergo. 

reason, you, ice,, have no, nihil euL 

quod {aubj.). 
receive, ac-, ex-, re- cipere, cap, cept. 

(See 306.) 
receive fiivourably, honi conauiere {in 

Qtttn^., Seneeoy <f«.); in bonam 

partem aecipere, 186. 
reckon, numerare. 
reckon one thing after another, poathor 

here. 
reckon as a fault, vitio verUre, 242, 
recollect, reminiad. 
reconciled, to be, in groHam redire 

(cum), 
recover, convaleacere, valu. 
recruit myself me reficere. 
refrain: I cannot — from, temperare ^ 

miM non poaaum^ ^utn, &c. 
regard the interests o^ proapicere, apex, 

apect {dot.), 
reign, regnare. 
reign : in your — , te rege: U regnanie 

or imparanUf 364. 
reject, repudiare. 
rejoice, gaudere, gaviaua aum. 
relate, narrare. 
relieve from, Uberare (<M.') ; (of a par- 

Hal relief) levareXabl.). 
reli^on, religio. 
relymg on, jretua (flbL). 
remainder = rest of^ 179. 
remains, it, reliquxati eat, reatat (tU). 
remedy, remedium. 
remember, meminiaae {hnperat, me- 

mento); reoordarLremmiacL (See 

201, q.) 
remind, admonere (gen.). 
render, reddere, did, dit. 
renew, renaoare. 
repair, r^fieete, fee, feet. 
repay a kindness, graiiam refearre. 
repent : I — me, me pasMiet O^en.). 
report, fama. 

require, egere, indigere (gfn. abL). 
required, are, opua aunt, V!2. 
resignation, eequua anMnua, 
resignation, the most or grea est,<89ut»* 

avnua animua. 
resist, reaistere, reatit* repugnart 

(dot.). 
resolve, eon^ituere, alitu, atiiuL 
rest, requite. 
rest on, niti, 273. 
rest of. adj. reliquua. (See 179.) 
rest, all tlie, cetera omnia. 
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XeAore liberty to his country, patriam 

in libertaUm vindicare, 
restrain, temperare {dat.)^ 220. 
restrained, to be, inhiben. 
retain a grateful sense, gratiam habert. 
return, recUrt^ reverti^ revenire. (See 

339, p.) 
return thanks, graiiaa agere; eg, aU. 
revile, maledicere {dot.), 
reviler, vUupercUor, 
revolt from, deficere ab ; fee, ftet, 
rich, divta, 
riches, dirntuB. 

right, rectus : (of situation,) dexter, 
rise, oririy tor, orhia. (See 443.) 
rival, amulari {dot. or ace.), 
rivel*, Jlumen, amnUj Jluvivs, 472, o. 
rob, apoliare (abl.), 
rod, TfirgiBfpl. 

rope (= hanging), nupendium, 
Rome, Roma, 
Roman, Ronianua, 
rule, regtUa. 
^ruling power, to be, rerumpotiri. 



S. 



Safety, eatua, utia, 

^iSong, lpr<^^ih,i, vectua {ace.), 

sake : for the — of, causd, 

sake, for its own, propter aeae, 

salute, sahUare, 

same, idem. 

satisfaction, to your, Ac, ex ifud) sen- 

tentid. 
satisfactorily, ex sententid. 
satisfy, aalisfacere {dot.). 
say, dicere : {=. asserts) ait. 
say that — not, negare. 
say : not to say, ne dieam. 
^ay: they (= people) say, /erun*. 
say : as they say, ) ^ . ^ 
saying : as the — is, )^ «*»»'**• 
says he, inauU. 
sauce, conaimenium, 
scarcely, vix. 
sea, mare. By sea and land, terrd 

marique, 
season, tempestas. 
seasoning, condimenium, 
second, alter. 
sedition, sedilto. 
see, indere; (= distinguish ; have the 

sense of sight) cemere, 
see that you don% vide ne, 
see (plainly) through (any thing), aU- 

quid perspectum habiref 364. 
see ; do you see to that, id tu vidMs, 
seem, videri, visus, 

15* 



seize on, incessere {of fear, &c,\ 229. 
sel^ selves. (See 368.) I myself, 

ipse, 33. 
sell, vendere {vendid, vendii\. 
sell, neiU, venire {veneo), 267. 
senate, senatus. 
send, mittere. mis, miss. 
send forward, pnemiitere, 
send (news by letter), perscribere, 
send to the' assistance of, auxtlio mU' 

tere {ttoo datives). 
sentence, sententia. 
serpent, serpens. 
serve a campaign, stipendium merere^ 

or mereri, 308. 
serves, est (with dat, 237). 
service, to be o^ prodesse {dot.). 
serviceable, idoneus, . 
sesterce, sestertius. 
set on fire, incendere, succendere. See 

299. 
set out, pnjvcisd^fectus. 
set out to the assistance o^ auxilia 
• profcisd {tv30 daHves). 

several, j^ures. 

several times, 420. 

severe, gravis: gravior, 409, g. 

severity, gravitas, 

shadow, umbra. 

shed, prqfundere,fud,ftts, 

should, = ought, debere, oportet, 126 : 

or (after Exerc 49, Pt. I.) part. 

in dus, 326, 327. 
' show (myself brave), prabere, 
Sicily, Sicilia. 
sick, asger, gra, grum: (of body or 

mind) eegrotus. 
side, to be on our, a nobis stare, 
siege, obsidio. 
silence, silentium: {habit of) tacUur- 

nitas, 
silent, tacitus: {fiabitually) tacitumus. 
silent, to be, silere, taeere. See 299. 
silver, argenhan, 
sin, peccare, 

since, quum, quoniam, 492. 
sister, soror. 
size, magniiudo. 
skilled in; perUus {gen,). 
slaughter, trucidare. 
slave, servus. 

slave, to be the^ servire {dot.), 
slay, occidere^ ctd, eis. 
sleep, somnus. 

smack o^ redoUre (occ.), > n^. 
smell of, olire, J ^°' 

snatch away, eripere, ripu, rept {dai. of 

pers.). 
snares, insidiee. 
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snow, nix, nbria. 



80 near iioine, tmmpropeauamo. 
80. The thing is bo, rea Uase habet, 
Socrates, Socrates, Oen. is. 
80ld, to be, venire {veneo), 267. 
8ome, aliquie, gwnriam, 392. See 

note X. and 390, v. 
8ome one or other, neseio qui», 394. 
some body of consequence, olifuw, 396. 
some other place, to, alio, 394. 
some other place, from, aUunde, 
some other direction, in, aHo. 
some other direction, from, aliunde. 
some considerable, aUqvanium. 
some — others, aUi — alii, 
sometimes rumnunquamf oKquandOi 

interdum. See 402.* 
somewhat. Omit, and put adj. in 

compar, 408 : or translate by pauto 

with compar. 
sorry : I am — for, pigei me {gen.). 
soul, animuB. 
sow, eerere, sev, eat, 
Spain, Hispania. 
spare, parcere^ pepere (dot,). 
speak, loquiy UKuhta. 
speak the truth, verum dieere, 
BpeeLT.fioHa. 
speech. aratiOf 249. 
spend his life, mtam agere. 
spend his time (in), tempue impendirej' 

337. 
spoken ill of, to be, maleaudire. 
sport : to make — of, illudere. lua 

(dot.). 
stand in need ot, egere (gen. abl.). 
stand by, adeeae (dot.). 
star, aMloy See 51. 
stay (in a place), comrnorari. 
starvation, famea. 
state, reajmblica. 
stick, bacUlum. 

stir out of the city, urbe exeedert, 249. 
stone, lapia^ adj. lapideua. 
storm, oppugnare {ace.). 
storm, to ti^e by, per vim expugnare. 
strange, minia. 
strength, virea, turn, 
strip off, exiLere. 

strive, nili, enUi^ niaua, nixtu, ut. 
struck (by aUmea, lightning, Ac), ictua. 
study, atudere (aat!). 
subject to, obnoxitu {dat). 
succeed ( =» follow), excipere (ace.). 
successfully, ex aerUentid. 
succour, auccurere (dot.). 



such, talia. 

such is your temperance, gtuR tua eM 

temperantiOj 56. 
such a manner, in, ita {nt). 
suffer, ainere, aiv ; pati, paaaua. See 

532. 
suggestion, at your, te auctore. 
saitable^ufon«iia, 212. 
sun, aol. 

superior, to be, ) anteeellere, preeatare, 
surpass, S 229. 

superstition, auptratitio. 
supper, caena. 
support ( = nourish), alere, alu, <dU, or 

aU. 
surround, dreumdlire {ytrhem muro, or 

murum urbi). 
survive, aupereaae. 
survivor, auperalea, Uia. 
suspense, to be in anxious, peiidsre 

animi, animo {or if necessary, 

animia, 
suspicion, auapicio. 
swallow, hirwido, dinia. 
swear, jurare. 
Syracuse, Syracuace. 



T. 



Take,t capere (cep, capt) : aumere 

(auma, aumpt). See 492. 
take oy storm, expugnare. 
take in good part, boni canauUre, 185. 
take away, adimere, eximere. See 3^, 

o {em, empt) : eripere {dot. of pers.). 
take measures against, amatUere in 

{ace.). 
take cruel measures against, crudelUer 

in (aliquem) wnaidere. 
take a camp, exuere hoatca castria, 233. 
take care, cavere, cat, caul. 
take care that, vide {ne). 
take under one's protection, tueri, 374. 
take hold of, prehendere. 
teach, docere, two ace. 257. 
teach to play on the \yn,^fidibtu docerg 

(i. e. teach vnth or on the fringe). 
teacher, magiater ; fern, magiatra. 
temple, templum. 
tenacious, tejuxx {gen.). 
tend, to, 335, c. 
terrify, terrere. 
territory, ager. 
thank, groHaa agere. 
that (alter doubt, diny, Ac. with neg.), 

quin. 



* Rarius interdum quam nonnuriqtumi esse memento, 
t Take arms, arma capere, or aumere. {Cicero.} 
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that (after /Ssar), ne; that^^not, tU (or 

n^nofi). 
that, as nom. to '«»,' Ac.y agrees with 

ttom, after it, 386, m. 
that famous, i^, 381. 
that (after < i< remairiB,' < UfoUow9 '), ti<. 
that too, e< w; icfem^iM, > qqi; 
that too not, nee i», J ^*°°* 

that only, i9 eZemuTH, 386. 
Thebes, TJid>€B,arum. 
then ^ = at that time^, turn. 
then f = after), deimUy inde, 
then ( = therefore), igUwy iiaque, 
there, t&t. 

there is no doubt, non eit dubium ^fuin. 
there are some who (think), stmt qui 

(ptUent). 
there are not wanting, non deauni qui 

{subjX 
there are xoimd some who, reperiuntur 

ri {subj.). 
, censere, putare^ txtsHmare^ ar- 

Intrariy See 257. 
think nothing o^ nihUi facert^ 266. 
thigh, /emur, orw, n, 
thing. A thing which (referring to a 

preceding sentence), id quod : 

sometimes, qius rea. 36. 
thirst for, siHre^ ace, 240. 
this being the case, quce qu/um ita sint. 
thousand, mUle, a(y. ; pL mt22ta, subst. 
threaten, minari. See end of 222. 
three hundred, trecenH, 
three days, space of, triduum, 
three years, space of, triennuan. 
through, expressing the cause, sign of 

abL 
throw before, prqjicKre^ jeCy Jeet (see 

75, L)* 
throw ofi, eruere, 
till, colere, colUf cult, 
till, doneCf dum, quoad^ 507, Ac. 
time, at that, id tempcria. 
time : at the time oi the Latin Games, 

l/udia Lattnis. 
time, for a long, dudum^ diu^ jamdu- 

aum, Ac. See 420. 
times, two or three ( = several times),* 

IHsterque. 
times, two or three ( = not more than),* 

bi9 terve. 
times, many times as great, mulHa 

rrtibua major. 
, timidits. 
tired : am — of, Uedet me {gen,^ 
to death (after condemn)^ capUu. 
to no purpose, nequiequam, fruaira. 
See 33. 



to each other\after contrary, compare), 

inter ae, 
toga, toga, 

together (after to compar^^ inter ae, 
to-morrow, craa. 
tongues : to hold their — , 299. 
too much, nimiua {nimiua aomnua, or 

nimium aomni). ' 
too dear, nimio. 

top of, aummuay (adj. See 179). 
torch, tada. 
tortured : to be — in mind, diaerudari 

animi. 
towards, adveraua^ ^g^ 470 ; m, 281. 
treachery, prodttio. 
treason, prodttio. 
treaty, /(cdtt*, eria. 
tribune, triimnua. 
triumph, triumphua. 
triumph in, per triumphwn (dueere). 
triumph : gain a — for a victory over 

the Grauls, de Oalliatriumjmare. 
troublesome, moUatua. 
Troy, TVoja. 

true : it is — but, iUe-quidemr'-aed, 383. 
truly, vere. 
trustworthy, fdelia. 
truth, veritaa. 

turn oack, reverterey reoerU, 339. 
turn out, evadere^ vaa. 
turn it into a fiault, viMo vertare, 242, 

Tuscan, Tuacua. 

two days, space o^ hidmtm. 



U. 



Unacquainted with, rudia (gen.). 
unbecoming, it is, aedecet {ace.). 
unburied, infiwnatua. 
under favour, bond tud veniA. 
under such an age, 306. 
understand, int^igere. lex^ lect. 
undertake, auacipere : (— engage to do) 

redpere. 
undertake to corrupt, corrumpendwn 

auacipere. 
unexpectedly, de impronao. 
unfriendlv, tninUcua, 
unless, ntaiy 451. 
unless indeed, mai vero, or forte. 
unless I am mistaken, niaim^faUii. 
unlike, diaaimiHa {dot.). 
unmindful, imm^Tnor (gan.). 
unskilled in, imperltua ijgm.). 
unteach, dedocere ; (ttDO accua.) * 
unwilling, to be, nolle. 



* Bi8 TBBqvB augebit, minuet bis tbbvs notatum. 
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unworthv, mdigntu (oM.)* 

me, uti (tintM)^ abl. 

use, make a bad — o^ male uU {aU). 

use, make a penrene — of, pervert vH 

{aU.). 
uieful, tt^Ow, 212. 
useless, tau^w, 212. 
utter many falsehoods, muiUa mtnHH 

{de), 33. 



V. 



Vain, in, ruequiequam ; fniMra (See 

▼alue. iattmare^ 264. 

▼aluaole, preHonu. 

▼ery (with «tper/.), ©rf, 410. 

▼ery many, permuUi, 

very much, permuUa, 

▼ery little, ptrpauea, 

▼ery, to be translated by magnut or 
ntrnmusj when the a4]. after ' very ' 
is translated by a snbst. ' Is very 
honarabUt* * magno honori eetf 242. 

▼ice, vUium, 

▼iolence, vie, 

▼irtue, virtue^ virtutie. 

▼Irtuous. honeetue. 

▼irtuously, honeete. 

▼isit (on 6tmn€««), adire; (as a, friend) 
vieere; (on oueineee, or vuk) con- 
venire. See 249. 

▼oyage, to have a prosperous, ex eertr- 
terUid fuarigare. 



W. 

Wsge, gerere, gese, getL 

wait, manere, 

wait for, eirpectore, oppeririypreB^oUuri^ 

See 299. 
wait upon, convenxre (oee.). 
walk, ambuiare. 

wall, murue ; {of a walled city) ffuenio, 
^ p/. ; (of a house) pariee^ etie : (of a 
garden, Ac.) maceria. 
wanting to be, deeeee {dai,). 
war, in, beUo. 

warn, manere (ti/, ne). See p. 22!L note, 
washed, to be (of an ieland)^ etreumr 

fimdiyfunte. 
watch over, covere, cov, oouf (cb/.). 
water, aqua, 
wave, Jfucfti«, ^«. 
way, in such a, iia (ti/). 
weary, am, Mei me (gm,). 



weight, onuM, eris. 

well, bene : ( = rightly), reete. 

whatever, quicmtidf neut. as niM. / 

quicunque (adj,), 
wheat, tritieum. 
when, quum, quando, 105. ( =» as soon 

as) ubi, tU, 612. 
whence, unde, 
where, ubi. 
where you are, ietie;from where yon 

are, ietine ; to where, &e. iatue. 
where in the world, ttbi or ubinam 

gentium. 
yhetner— or (of two statements left 

doubtful), ehe — eive : seu—seuu 
whether (in double dependent ques- 
tions), see 118, 119 ; num (in mn^ 

dependent questions), 
which (of ttDoY uter. 
whip with roos, virgie ctedere ; cend^ 

eeee. 
white, aUme. 
whither, quo. 
why. eur^ quarCf 105. 
whole, totue, univeraus, (See 179) 
will, against my, invUue. Against ths 

will of Caius, invito Ccdo. 
willing to be, vdle. 
wind, ventue. 
wine, vinum. 
winter (as adj.)t fUbemus. 
wisdom, eapientia. 
wise, eapiene. 
wish, velle, 142. 
wish well to, cupere alicui. 
with, cum. 

with, after, 'to do* de. 
with, after * to make a beginnings a, ok. 

f}S?h^eS.?nLf \<^A^> 
with-^intheestimation|.(-^^ 

I in the presenceo^ J ^ix^^^) 

without, sine ; or adj. expere {gen.). 

without, to be, carere (abl.). 

without being heard, inaudiiu8f a, urn. 

without : before partic. 8ubH.f nonf or 
some other negative, with parti- 
ciple, 363, c. Tuquty ut non, quin, 
620. • 

without, after nunquam and before 
particip. aubet. qum trith eutjt 

woUf luptu. 

wonder at, admirari. 

wonderful, mirue. 

wont, to be, so^^ aoHtue smn. 

wooL lana. 

word, verbum. 

word for word, ad verbum, 

worship, to, cofere, eohi, oiU. 
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world, mundus: orbia terrts or terra- 

rum, 
world, in the (after auperl.\ vd, 410. 
worthy, dignua (o&Z.). 
would nave been (better), ) fvUy not 
would be (tedious, &c.), \ /uuaeL 
wound, vtilnusy eris. 
wound, ferire, icert^ 299. 
wretched, miaer^ a, wn. 



write (news), perBcribere. 



Y. 

Yesterday, heri. 
young, juvenia. 
youth (= time of), JuverUUSt fi/tt; jui- 

venta, 
youth (m body of), juvenile. See 339. 
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LATIN, AND CRITICAL REMARKS. 



Words followed by (b) are distinguiehed from their synonymea. 



A, ab, aba, 348. 

ab hinc : not wWt ordmala. Place qf, 
abhinc, 305. 

a nobis stare ; &oere ; eentire, 348. 

a manu aervus, 348. 

abdicare magiatratum, or ee magia- 
tratu, 308. 

abesse (s), 227. r. (proplua). 

ac, atque (s), 4, d. 

accedit (hue — QUod or ut), 613. 

accendere (s), 299. h. 

accidcre (s^, 374, d. 

accipere (s), 299, h. 

AcccsATivB of the personal pronoun 
seldom omitted before the infin, ex- 
cept after/o^ert, dieere, opinari, Ac. 
p. 65, 8. 

acies (s), 348| t. 

actum est de, 59. 

adesse (s), 2^ q. 

adimere (s), 385. 

adire (s), 294, k. 

adjuvare (s), 222, k. 

adspergere aliquid alicui, or aliquem 
oliqui re, 233. 

edos (s), 356, y. 

icqualis, 212, x. 

SBqui boni facere. 185*. 

86 tern us (s), p. 49|. c. 

ait esse paratus, 149, c. 

ales (s), 480, u. 

aliquando (s), ) atu, 

aUquantum (s), > 

aliud — aliud, 38. 

aliud alio (fertur), 4OO, d. 

amare (s), p. 68, a. 

ambulatum est, 296. 

aiiilttcre (s), 56, n. 

amnis (s), 472, o. 

amcenus (s), 212, ▼. 



an, in HngU aueaHontf 120, £. 

an non (s), 122, b. 

an quisquam Id. 139, c. 

anima, -us (s), 92, c. 

apparere (s), 150, w. 

appellare (s), 51, i. 

aptus (s), 212. 

astrum (s), 51. 

audis seu Jane^ 272, p. 

aut (s), 466. 

auxiliarijs), 222, k. 

ave (s), 281, s. 

avere (s), 420. ' 

avis (s), 480, u. 



B. 

Beatus (s), 443. 
bibere (s), 267, k. 

bisterque, > jon^. 
bisterve, r^O.t 

boni tu& vcnii, 428. 
boni consulere, 185. 
BUT qfla- nemo, nullus, &c. 44. 



C. 



cadere (s), 299, i. 

callere fs), 385. 

capere (s), 492. 

caput ferltur alicui, 294 (b). 

carere (s), 273. h. 

caritas (s), 281. r. 

cave putes, 539. 

cavere alicui; aliquem; sibi; ab all^ 

quo, 233. 
censere (s), 257, x. 
certiorem facere, 187. 



t B18 raaaua aug^U, minuet bib tkbvb notatnm. 
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CHARGE in Oit OM. if expremed by a 

neut. pron.f 194. 
circumdare urbem muro, ) 9^2 
circumdare murum urbi, J 
civiTAS in appoa. to Vujf>lural rumuqf 

a people: Carmonenses, qtuB-ewi 

civitasy 138, k. 
claudus altera pede, 276. 
coBpi (s), 150, X. 
CGBptus est, 150, X. 
comes (s), 185, z. 
Gomissatio (s), 428, b. 
committere ut, 479. 

COMPABATIVB OfoJl ADVSBB, p. 37, T. 

compilare, 257, g. 
componere (s), 222, r. 
concessam est (s), 124, d. 
CONDITIONAL forms of the iit/Sn., p. 

160, X. 
conferre (s), 222, r. 
coNSEiiusNCB in perf^ svbj. for im- 

perf, 418.t • 

censors (s), 185, z. 
coDsulere alicui : in aliquem, 233. 
contendere (s), 222, r. 
contingere (s), 374, d. 
convenire (s), 249, f. 
convivlum (s), 428, b. 
creber (s), 410, n. 
crederes, 426. 
credor {when righi), 474, r. 
cnior, 229, f. 

cuius es tempsrantiaB, 66. 
culpa (s), 242, g. 
cuncti (s), 443. 
cupere (s), 420. 
cur (s), 105, f. 
curare aliquid fieiciendum, 351. 



D. 



damnare voti, votis, 201, s. 

damnare capitis, 201. 

damnor a noUnte esse boTW. not Latin, 

152, y. 
dapes (s), 428, b. 
de facie nosse, ^ 
de improviso, > 521. 
de industrii, ^ 
debere ^s), 126, f. 
deesse (s), 227, r. 
defendere, 374. 
delictum (s), 428, c. 

DBMONBTRATIVB PBON. SOmdilMB eX- 

pressed after quin, p. 30, note e. 
See 88, (a). 



desitus est, 150, y^. 
desperatus, 229. 
deterior (s), 410. 



dicere (s^, 177, q. 

e (s), p. 68, a. 
diu(s),420. 



diligere (s), 



dolere (s), 521, a. 
dominus (s), 180. 



dono dare, 242, (3). 

donum (s), 242, h. 

dubito. See Q,uestions, % 14. 



dudum (s}, 420. 
dulcis, 211, Y. 
dum, 494. 
diimmodo (ne), 494. 



E. 

E re me& est, 542. 

fnn«i-« I 400, e. 
ecquis. ) ' 

edere (sY 257. 

egere (sk 273, h. 

ego creaor, when correct^ 474, r. 

eo insolentiffi, 512. 

epulaB (s), 428, b. 

ergo, withgen.f 207. 

esse honori alicui, 242. 

est infinitum, 426. 

et is (idem, <&c.), 385. 

evenire, 374, d. 

EVER, how translated^ p. 141, k. 

ex pedibus laborare, 542i 

excedere urbe, urbem, 244, q. 

excipere (s), 299, a. 

eximere (s), 385. 

expilare (s), 257, g. 

exspectare (s), 227, z. 

lxtorris((«).276,u. 



P. 



fac ul, 539. 

facere de, 291; facere non posBUin 

quin, 89. 
facturos pollicentur, 149, c. 
fallere (s), 38, z. 
fallit me, 209. 
familiariter uti, 456. 
fanum (s), 356, y. 
fari (s), 177, q. 
fas est, 124, d. 
faustus (s), 443. 
felix (s), 443. 



t Potias dixerim, ubl de re praeteriti agatur, perfectum subjunctivi magis 
ttentumfacti spectare ; imperfectum mentem et consilium agentis. GQnther. 
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festlnan (s), 177, m 

fieri potest ut, 129. 

flagitare (■), 267. 

fluviuB (sY 472, y. 

forsitaii, 494. 

fortior quam pnidentior, 452; w. 

firequens (s), 410, n. 

fruetn (b), 33, ▼. 
fugit me, 200. 
fuit utlUus, Ac., 426. 
fundamental rule for the aeqiienoe of 
tenaes, 40. 

rUTVU SUBJUMOT^ 41. 



a 



gaudere (a), 521, a. 
geatire (a), 420. 
gratua (a), 212, ▼. 

H. 

hflsrea ex drodante, &c., 556. 

baud (a), p. 70, h. 

baud scio an, 116. 

baud scio an nemo, Hronger titan baud 

scio an ^uuotiam. Is the loiter 

form correct? See note on DiJF. 

<irJdiam.26, 
beruB (a), 180. 
hie, 377, 4te., relating to the more remote 

loord, 378, h: to idde otto potisai- 

mumagimusj 378, h (3). 
homo (b), ^ y. 
boatia (a), 221, z. 

I. 

icere (a), 299, 1. 

idf not to be uoed a» mom. to * to be* 

token a eubat. foUowe^ but to agree 

with that mibMt.f p. 135, m. 
Id etatia 163, /?. 
ID avoD/or quod only, addo emphatU, 

p. 27, note *. 
idem ( = aZw) 387. 
idem eat qui (or ac, atque), 45, b. 
idoneua (s), 212« ; qui, 486. 
iffno8cere(s), 428, c. 
iUe, 49, 377, Ac. : with quidem tnooT' 

tied conceegionM, followed bjf a'outt* 

imperare (s), 78, w. 

impertire alfquid alicul; or aliquem 

aliquAre, p. 86, c. 
in ante diem, 630. 
in dies, 69, t. 



esse eloqueniie. 



incendere (a). 299, li. 

incipere (s), 160, z. 

incolumis (s), 642. 

incnmbere rei or in rem, p. 86. 

incuaare (a), p. 72, m. 

indigere M, 267. 

induere, 233. 

inimicua (b), 212, z. 

mrariTivx, withpariieiple or tuboi. in 

the nom. by attraetum, 64. 
inquit, 177, q. 
inqpergere aliquid alicui or aliquem ati- 

iqui re, p. 86, tL 
instar: leAm to' be tued, TXfJf. 
inter ae contraria, 25. 
interdum (s), 402. 
interea (s), 402; in neg. eenUneea^ te 

noteg, 
interesae (s), 227, q. 
interest Cieeronie 

wrong, 16!^ z. 
interficere (a), 908. 
interim (s). 402. 
inyenire (s), 177, o. 
ipse ( = exactly), 308. 
IFSB, with pers. pron., when m tite nom., 

when m obhque case, 368. 
ipss, hardly eoer in the nom. (m Cic,) 

after appended met, p. 131, c. 
ira8Ci(8),22S2. 
is sum Qui, 483. * 
1b (ea, id), the usual pron. for the tidrd 

person tphere there is no ernjAasis, 

no disHncHon to be marked, 37, u. 
iate, tiiat qf yours, 377 {cy. 
late, in xjbttbbb, refers to the place 

where an£s correspondent resides, 

istinc, 387. 

ito juatum, si est, Ac., 461. 

J. 

jampridem cupio. 413. 

Jvaau (ace. with inf.; ut when used 

absolutely), p. 80, h. 
jucunde vivi non potest, 504. 
jucundus (s). 211, y. 
juyare (s), 222, k. * 



L. 



Istaii, 521. 

latet me, or mibi (bad), 269, a. 

Ubenter( = iifteto),492; 

libertinus > /„v cfii 

llbertus 5 W. 561. 

licet (8), 124, d. 

licet esse beatum, or beato, 163, b, e. 
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Hcek (aiaumfrh)j 461. 
locare aliquid fadenduiti. 
locare (s), 480, v. 
loqul (s), 177, q. 
ludis Latinis, 311. 
higere (b), 521, a. 



M. 

maceria (s), 233. 

macte esto, Ac, 280, q. 

major aDois viginti, Ac, Q. on t 42. 

male audire, 492. 

maDdare (s), 78, w. 

me (miserum) qtd, 486, 1. 

mederi (b), 222, 1. 

medicina >>. v «-- , 

medlcamentum jWi-^o'*'* 

memini (s), 62, q. 61, 1. 

memlni l^rC} 426. 

mens (s); 92, c. 

metuere (ne, uQ, 95 ; s. 99, 6. 

minari mortem allcui, 222. 

miserari f 

misereri > (s), 201, r. 

miseret me j 

modo. 494. 

mcBnia (a), 233. 

mcBrere (s), 521, 

monere %utsne ; ace, with inf,^ 189, k. 

monere (a), 222, 1. 

munuB (b), 242, h. 

muruB(B), 233. 



N. 



Tamaapended totnierrpgaiiiDet, p. 140, 

ne quia (notf ut^ 

nemo), I when a pnrpose it 

ne quid (no^ ut ( trpreued wWumt 

nihil), [ emfhcuia an the 

ne unquam (notj negative, 80. 

ntnunquam), J 
ne ^ that after verba qf fear, 95. 
ne — quidem, 185. 
nedicam. 443. 
necare (s), 306. 
necesBe est. 504. 
necne (b), 122, b. 
nedum (ut), 145. 
nemo pictor, 443: neminis, nemine; 

9ee note p. 129. 



neque, tpUh verb ~ without^ 520. 

nequicquam (a), 33, ▼. 

nescio quis, 394. 

nescioan, 116. 

nihil me terret, 443. 

nihil habeo quod, 477. 

nihi aliud nisi, 185. 

nihil aliud quam rident, 460. 

nisi, 451. 

nisi forte, or vero, 451. 

noli putare, 539. 

nolle = tDould not^ 541. 

nomen est mihi CaiOf 239. 

non (s), p. 70, h. 

hon possum quln {forfaeere non pos- 
sum quin; or, non possum non 
Vfith infin.) ^uuld not be tmitatetL 
[Cicero quotes non possum 
quin exclamem, from Plautus.] 

non ouod, or quo — sea, 492. 

non desunt qui putent, 477. 

non solum — verum {or sed) etiam, 257. 

non est quod, 477. 

nonne, 102. 

nonnunquam (s), 402. 

noscere (s), 366. 

NOSTRUM, VB8TBUM, qfUr portUweB, 
and with omnium, 372. 

nuUus dubito, 492. 

num, 102 

nuptam esse, 222, m. 



O. 

OB, in oberrOy&c ^amb, h/t^ 248, r. 

obedire (s), 222. 

obire mortem, &c (s), 249, n. 

obviam ire, 612. 
occidere (s), 308. 
opem pretium est, 632. 
opitulari (s), 222, k. 
oportet (s), 126, £ 
oportet me fSacere, > i^g 
oportet (eco) faciam, J ^* 
opperiri (s), 229, z. 
oppetere mortem (s), 249, n. 
oppidum (s), 63, z. 
opprobrium (s), 242, 1. 
optare (s). 4^, opto uL p. 214. 
opus est (s), 126, f. 170. 1. 
opus est properato. 177. 
opus absolutum haoeo, 364. 



t MoneOy =s to warn a person to do something, sometimes takes infin. instaBd 
of tit with subj.— Gic. hardly ever uses the Infin. if any particular suijed Is 
named : — raHo tpsa moitbt, omidHaM compabau. 
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oraie (■), 267.« 

OBI«IH or TUB PBBFBCT WITH * HATS * 
IN MODKBH LAHOVAOBS, p. 130, a. 

Sir"" \ (»). 661- 



•nw 



i 



P. 



Cantioii 



pace tuft dixerim, 428. 

partra (■). 222. 
parum (■), 402. 
paries (a), 233. 

VASTICIPIAL SVlSTASmrB, 

26. Seealaop. ]61, a. 

VABTIOIPLB8 IK BUB AKD DVB, f 46, p. 

126. 
PABTiciPLBs of deponent verbe, 365. 
paacl (s), 257, k. 
pati (b), 532.« 

pejor (s), 410. 

PBBP. BUBJ. (fbr impart) In a eonat- 

guence with ut, 418: m cbL narr, 

p. 161, 1. 
PSBBoirAL PBOH. BXPBBBBBD, wh/tnthtre 

it a diaHneHon beiwetntwo acHona 

qfthe same verBon, p. 17, noie, 
perauadere (b), 222, 1. 
perauaaam eat mioi, 291. 
perauaaissiitaum habeo (6acl), 291, s. 
petera fs), 267.« 
pietaa (b), 281, r. 
plerique: plerommqua plerammque^ 

not found. 291. 
poUiceri (a), 17, 1. 
polliceri, vfith infin. fiU. 15, a. 
ponera (b), 480, ▼. 
pOBcere Ts), 257.* 
possum (s), 125, e. 
post — annos quam excesaerat ; or ez- 

cesBit, 310, s. 514. 
posthabere aliquid alicui, 227. 
poatquam, 512. 
poBtulare (s). 257.* 
potare. 257, k. 
potentla>.v 45, 
potestaa \ Wi «*• 
poteatatem aui facere, 461. 

prasmium (s), 242. 
praBsens, l,y^ 

pnesentemesae^'^'* **• 
pneBtolari (a), 227, z. 
prsBterit (non me), 259. 
pre hende re (a), 492. 

■Birr ^Ut AinconnMtianwUkfuJtnt 

p. 14^ t. 



PBBBBNTOIuilMPBBP. PAaBIYMOfEng' 

Ush verb, 135, e. 
PBESXNT or PXBF. 8UBJ. in eonnection 
with infin. where the general ruU 
would require imperf. or pluperf., 

40«*« 

pridem (b), 420. 
prim-um, o (s), 83, a. 

' ). JMr 



A 



542. 



probrum (s), 242, i. 
" pro re natk, 

pro virili, 

pro eo ac mereor, 
pro tuA temperantiS,~56. 
proBlium (a), 348L t. 
profogus (s), 276, n. 
projicere se aUeiH ad pedes; or ad 

aUcuJus pedea, p. 89, note L 
promitto (b), 17, 1 
properare (b), 177, m. 
propior, 211. 

propius (dat. or ace), 512. 
propiuB abesse, 319. 
prosper (a), 443. 

proxime, 612. 

proximuB, 211. 

pugna ^9), 348^ t. 

purganoi eui causft, 334. 

putares (you wndd nave Aought^, 4316, 






que res, 36. 

qusB quum ita sint, 492. 

quae tua est temperantia, 56. 

quam pro {after compar.), 409, t 

quam nnUua, 492. 

quam ut sit, <&c. {<\fter compar.), 486. 

quam brevissime, &c., 410. 

quam omitted qfier ampliua, Ac, 652, k. 

quanta maxima potest esse, ^., 410. 

quare, 105, f. 

quasi, 494. 

quae (a), 125, e. 

quid SBtatis, 164, 0. 

quid facerem 7 427, c. 

quilibet (a), 390, u. 

quin, 44, 3. See note e, p. 30, and 

note d, p. 215. 
quin iifter verbs of doubting, dkc, In 

negative aentmeea, 85, 86. 
quippe (qui), 482, a. 
quia eat qui ^ 477. 
quia aura qui 1 483. 
qui8(|uam, 389, 390, (>). 
d qmsquam, 391, w. 
quisquam : an est— qull 477. 
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quisque : docti88imu8 quiMgiUi 399. 
quivis (b), 390, u. 
quo, 63, toithotU compar., p. 215, e. 
quo amentise, 512. 
quoad ejus, &c., 612. 
quod sciam, 66. 
quominus, 94. 
quoniam, 492. 
quot estis, &c., 174. 
quotidie, 69, t. 

quotusquisque est, qui (subj.), 477. 
quum interrogaretur, not interrogatuo 
esset, 4]5| s. 



R. 



re = forth, 249. v. (=if>i1) 
recipere (s), 308, a. 
recordari, p 72 : (s), 201, q. 
redire (a), 330, p. 

BELATIVE PRONOUN, tohoi it doe» Dot 

agree vrith tia proper anUctdentf 48. 
remeaium (s), 257, 1. 
reminisci (s), 201, q. 
reperire (s), 177, o. 
reperiuntur, &c., qui, 477. 
res ita se habet, 451. 
reum facere, 187. 
reus, Ua meanings 188, £ 
revenire > . v ««« ^ 
reverti J (s), 339, p. 

rivus (s), 472, v. 
rogare (s), 257.* 



S. 



salutare (s), 249, f. 

salve {b\ 281, s. 

salvus (b), 642. 

sanare (s), 222. I. 

sanguis (s), 299, f. 

sapientior Caio, > ^n^ ^ 

sapientlor quam Caius, J *"'» ™* 

satis, 512. 

satius, ex. 34. 

Bcelus (s), 243, g. 

scire (s), 385. 

se oftm inaerted by Cic. efier velle, p. 

55. r. 
secunaum aliquem decemere, 604. 
securus (s), 542. 
sempiternus (s), 123, c. 
seDsit delapsus, 149, u. 
sentential (ex), 17. 
si = whether, p. 158, t. 
si hoc dicas, p. 153, h. 
si (mood), 461, t. 



siquis, )«Q, 

si quisquam, S * ' 

sive, seu, 456, a. 

sidus (s), 51. 

silere (s), 299, g. 

similis tui, tibi, 212, w. (212, x.) 

simulac, t&c, 512. 

simulare, 15 (a) ; (s), 17, m. 

sin minus, 1 

Bin autem, I ^-| 

sin secus, f* 

sin aliter, J 

sine aliquo or oHqud^ when right^ 390, ▼. 

Bine omm curd, wrovig^ 391, w. 

sinere (a), 632.* 

^^^^^ \ (8), 186, «. 
socms $ ^ '» » 

spoliare (s), 273. 

Stella (s), 67. 

stipendium merer!, 306. 

suadere (s), 222, i. 

suavis (s), 212, v. 

sublevare >. x 999 ^ 

subvenire J Wi ^^^t «• 

succendere (s), 299, h. 

Buccurrere (s), 222, k. 

Bumere (s), 492. 

succens6re (s), 222. 

summus mons, 179. 

SUNT QUI putent, 45 and 477. 

SUPERLATIVE oTia olher ad^. placed in 

the relat. inateadofin the prindptU 

dauaCf 63. 



T. 



tacere (s), 299, g. 

tanquam, 494. 

tantum abest ut — ut, 534. 

templum (s), 356, y. 

timere (b), 9^, e. 

triplicem aciem instmere, 456. 

trucidare (s), 308. 

-to, -tote (imperative forma tn), 480, X. 

tueri, 374. 

tutus (s), 642. 



U. 



/ . 



ubi terrarum, > 
ubinam gentium, ) 
universi (s), 443. 



612. 



unquam, 



402. 



ut = 08 soon aa; when, 612. 

ut = that not, 95. 

ut omitted, 417, h, 

UT NE, when uaedfor ne, 77, DOM. 

ut quisque -^ ita, 407. 

at munt, 319. 
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meriibet (sV^ n. 
Qtenii (s). 390, a. 
udnam, 494. 
vtpote qui, 482. 



V. 

yacat mihL 154 : 337. 
yalere apua aliquem, 468. 
vapulara ab, 29l. 



^\*^ 



yelim (ut) jodicea, 417, h. 
y(i|lt.«0oiilil,641. 



yelle aibL 242. 
yeniam dare, 428, c 
yerbi caus^, 443. 
vereri (a), 99, e. 
yideri, 150, w. 
yir (ir), 38, y. 
yis, eUd. p. 69, noU g. 
yiaere (s), 249, s. 
yitlum (s), 242, g. 
yitio yertere, Ac., 242. 
yiz credidenm. 428.* 
yocare (a), 61, i. 
yolucrea (a), 480. u. 
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THE HISTORIES 

OP 

CAIUS CORNELIUS TACITUS. 

WITH NOTES FOR COLLEGR8 

BY W. 8. TYLER, 

Professor of Languages in Amherst College. i 

One volume, ISmo. il^. 

The \pxt of ihw edition follows, for the most part, Orelli's, Zurich, 1848, which, be^.^ based o« 
t new end roost faithful recension of tiie Medicean MS., bv his friend Baiter, may just! v be con- 
sidered as marking; a new era in the history of the text of Tacitus. In several passa^, however, 
whera he lias ne«ille»sly departed from tlie MS., I have not hesitated to adhere to it in company 
%irith other editon, believinc, that not nnfreqnently " the most corrected copies are thelen correcL'* 
Tho various readings have bem carefully compared throughout, and, if important, are referred to in 
the notes. 

Tiie editions which have been most consulted, whether in the critidsm of tlie text or in the 

Iireparation of the n«>tes, are, besides OreUi's, those of Walther, Halle, 1831 ; Rufierti, [lano%-er, 
839; and IWilerk'in. Halle, 1847. • • • • 

It will be seen, tliat there are not nnfrequent references to my edition of the German ia and 
Agrieola. Theie are not of such a nature, as to render this incomplete without that, or essentially 
deftendent upon it Still, if both editions are used, it will be found advantacenus to read the 
German ia and A j^iicola first. The Treatises were written in that ortler, and in that order they best 
Ulu»trHie the ht>it!iryof the author's mind. The editor has found in his ex perience as a teacher, 
tl«at *iudent« generally read them in that way with more facility and pleasure, and he has con- 
sirticttfii nts notes acu <r«linrr|y. [t is liO|ied. that the notes will be found to contain not only the 
graniniiiticai, hut likewise ull the geographical, archvoiogical and historical illustrations, that are 
ne<>e-Mary to rrnder the author intelligible. The editor has at least endeavored *o avoid the fault, j 

which Lord Bacon *ays "is over usaal in annotations and commentaries, mz., to blanch tlie '^ 

obscure places, and discourse upon the plain." But it has been his constant, not to say hts chief 
aim, to carry studenu ^teyond the dry details of grammar and lexicography, and intiodnce them 
into a familiar acquaintance and lively sympathy with the author and his times, and with that 
great empire, of whose degeneracy and decline in iu beginnings he has bequeathed to us so profound 
and instructive a history. The Indexes have been prepared with much labor and care, and, it it 
believed, will add materially to the value of the work. — Extract from Preface, 

THE GERMANIA AND AGRICOLA 

OP 

CAIUS CORNELIUS TACITUS. * 

WITH NOTES FOR OOLLEGES. 

BY W. 8. TYLER, 

Professor of the Greek and Latin Languages in Amherst College. 
Oue very neat volume, 12mo. 6'2i cents. 

** V/3 welcome the book as a usefHil addition to the classical literature of our country. It » ve^ 
•orrectly and elegantly prepare*! and printed. Thirteen jiages are occupied by a well-written Lire 
of Tacitus, in wl uh not merely outward events are narrated, but the character of the bisto..iui, 
both as a man ano a writer, is rninntely and faithfully drawn. The notes to each of the tienttses 
ars introdiictNl by a general critique u|K>n the menu and matter of the work. The body ol tlrs 
notes w drawn up with care, learning, and Judgment Points of style and grammatical consituu- 
tioBs. and hi&torieal references, are ably illustrated. We have been struck with the c.'le>;%ct 
precision which marks these notes ; they hit the happy medium between tlie too much oi bome 
ocrainentators. and the to » little of others/' — ^Yortk .American Review. 

Among the nuiiieiouj clHs&ical Professors who have highly commended and introduced this 
vf.lnme, are FKaroN of fl'iward, Lincoln of Brown University, Crosby of Dartmouth, Colkhai 
of Princeton. North of Hamilton, Packard of Bowdoin. Owkn of Ne«r-York, ChaMPI.in of 
Waterville. &u. &.I. 
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TITUS LIVIUS. 



' CHIEFLY FROM THE TEXT OF ALSCHEFSKL 

WITH 

ENGLISH NOTES, GRAMMATICAL AND EXPLANATORY. 

TOOETHBR 

WITH A QEOGRArmCAL AND HISTORICAL INDEX. 

BY J. L. LINCOLN, 

Professor of Latin in Brown University. 

W] m AN ACCOMTANYINO FLAIT OF ROME, AND A MAP OF THE PASSAGE OF HANNIBAL. 

One volume, I2mo. Price 91. 

The publishers believe that, in the edition of Livy herewith announced, a want is supplied 
which has been universally felt ; there being previous to this no American edition furnishen with 
the requisite apparatus for the successful prosecution of the study of this Latin author. 

OPINIONS OF CLASSICAL PROFESSORS. 

Prom Prqfesaor Kingaley-, of Yale College. 

** I have not yet been able to read the whole of your work, but have examined it enondi to bo 
satisfied that it is judiciously prepared, and well adapted to the purpose intended. We use it 
for the present year, in connection with the edttion that has been used for several years. Most 
of the class, however, have procured your edition ; and it is probable that next year it will be 
used by all." 

From Professor Tyler, of Amherst College. 

** The notes seem to me to be prepared with much care, learning, and taste : the grammatical 
Illustrations are unusually full, faithful, and able. The bouk has been used by our Freshman 
Class, and will I doubt not come into general use in our colleger 

From Professor Packard, of Bou>doin College. 

** I have recommended your edition to our Freshman Class. I have no doubt that your labon 
will give II new impulse to the study of this charming classic. 

Fi-om Professor Anderson^ <f Walervitte College. 

^ A careful examination of several portions of your work has convinced me that, for the use 
of students it is altogether superior to any edition of Livy with which I am acquainted. Among 
itii excellences you will permit me to name, the close attention given to particles — to the sub- 
junctive mood — the constant references to the grammars — the discrimination of words nearly 
synonymous, and the care in giving the localities mentioned in the text. The book will be here- 
after used in our college." 

Prom Professor Johnson, of Neto • York University. 

** I cun at present only say that your edition pleases me much. I shall give it to one of vaj 
finnnrn next week. I am prepared to find it just what wa§ wanted." 



NEARLY READY. 

WORKS OF HORACE. 

WITH ENGLISH NOTES, CRITICAL AND EXPLANATORY. 

BY J. L. LINCOLN, 

Professor of Latin in Brown University. 

WITH MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 

One volumef 12mo. 

The text of this edition will bo chiefly that of Orelli ; and the Notes, besides embodying what- 
evor is valuable in the mom lecf ut ana apf)r»ved German editions of Horace, will contain the 
results of the Editor's stiulieB and experience as a College Professor, which he hsis been gather- 
ing and maturing for several yestrs with a view to publication. It will be tiie aim of both the 
Publishers and the E'litor ti> make this edition in all respects suitable to the wnuts of Anu-dcaja 
schools and cyHt^ges. 

5 
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C. JULIUS CESAR'S COMMENTARIES 

OM TBB 

GALLIC WAR. 

With EngUah NotfCfl, Critical and Explanatory ; A Lexicon, Geographical and 

Historical Indexes, Slc 

BY REV. J. A. 8PENCER, A. ^L, 

Editor ^ ^ATneld?9 Seriea qf Onek and Latin Books," etc 

One haodaome vol. 12mo, with Hap. Price tl. 

The prees of Meaen. Applelon is becoming prolific of superior editions of the classics used 
in •chooU, and the volume now before ua we are dispoeed to regard as one of the most beautiful 
and highlj finished among them all, both in its editing and its execution. The classic Latin in which 
the greatest general and the greatest writer of his a^e recorded his achievements, has been sadly 
corrupted in the lapse of centuries, and its restoration to a pure and perfect text is a work re- 
quiring nice discriminatioQ and sound learning. The text wnich Mr. Spencer has adopted is that 
of Oudeudorp, with such variations as were suggested bv a careful collation of the leading criiica 
of Oermanv. The notes are as they should be, designee to aid the labors of the student, not to 
supersede inem. In addition to these, the volume contains a sketch of the life of Caeaar, a brief 
Lexicon of Latin wonls, a Historical and a Geographical Index, together with a map of the 
country in which the great Roman conqueror conducted the campaigns he so eraphically de- 
scribes. The volume, as a whole, however, appears to be admirably suited to the purpose for 
which it was designed. Its style of editing ana its typographical execution reminds us of Prod 
Lincoln's excellent edition of Livy— a work which some months since had already passed to a 
second impression, and has now been adopted in most of the leading schools and coltegesof the 
eountry.'—Providenee JournaL 



CICERO DE OFFICIIS. 

WITH CRITICAL AND PHILOLOGICAL NOTB8, INDEXES, &o. 

BY PROFESSOR THATCHER^ 

Of Tale Cottegt, New Haven. 

One Volome, l2mo. (Jnst ready.) 



CICERO'S ORATIONS. 

WITH CRITICAL AND PHILOLOGICAL NOTES, INDEXES, &o. 

BY E. A. JOHNSON, 

Pr^eeeor tf Latin in the University of the City qf New- York. 

One Voliiine, 12mo. (Neariy ready ) 



EXERCISES IN GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION, 

ADAPTBO TO TBB 

FIRST BOOK OF XENOPHON'S ANABASIS. 

BY JAMES R. BOISE, 

Prqfeeaor in Brown Univereity. 

One Volume, l2mo. Price Seventy-five Cents 

For the eoarenience of the learner, an English-Greek Vocabulary, a Catalogue of the Img 
alar Verbs, and an Index to the principal Gramnuuical Notes, have been appended. 
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